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$OLD BY EF, AND R. PECK, BOOKSELLERS, LOW-OUSEGATE, YORK; | 
1 ALSO BY MISS GALEs, SHEFFIELD; DANIEL ISAAC EATON, 
 _NEWGATE-8STREET, MR. BURKS, ERISFIN-BTRASTS SP1TAL- 
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DEDICATION, 


TO JOHN HOTHAM, Esa. 
' FROM WHOM HAS BEEN RECEIVED 
THE MOST 
INDEFATIGABLE ATTENTIONS, 
* DURING THE COURSE 


Ok A LONG IMPRISONMENT, 
THE FOLLOWING 


TRIAL, . 
AS A MARK OF RESPECT, 
Bs DEDICATED, 
BY HIS OBLIGED FRIEND, 


x vs. % 
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HENRY VORKE. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tu Printers of this Trial having de- 

clined publiſhing the Sheffield Proceed- 
ings, on which I was tried, as well as 
the Appendixes, the following Trial will 
extend to no more than Six Numbers; 
at the ſame time I declare myſelf diſ- 
charged from the propoſal I made to 
the Public in the Firſt Number, of 
' publiſhing an Account of my Conduct. 
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Irs was my ori neue ih intention to have preided 
this Trial with a conciſe account of the ſhare 1 
haye had in the tranſactions of certain public 
bodies during the laſt three or four years; but the 
ſubſequent with, that neither my name nor my 
conduct ſhould Bencefbrwward attract the public 
attention, has determined me, as the moſt pru- 
dent meaſure, to remain ſilent. I think it, ne- 
vertheleſs, proper, that a few elrcunillnces 
+ ſhould be related, immediately reſpecting this 
Trial, which may lead the public to a more 
eaſy comprehenſion of its ſeveral parts. 

1 had remained in priſon fifteen months be- 
fore I was brought to trial, during eleven of 
which months I was detained | in this Caftle a 
cloſe priſoner, on a charge of High Treaſon. 
At the Spring Aſſizes I expected to have been 
tried for High Treaſon, in conſequence of which 
I was put to an enormous expence in making 
the neceſſary preparations; my ſolicitor went 
over to Sheffield and its Deigubourhood, in or- 
der to procure the neceſſary evidence and docu · 
ments, for the purpoſe of repelling that charge. 
1 was obliged to detain in. England an impor- 
tant witneſs, whoſe paſſage to America, and 
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| HY 74 5 x ) | 
hat of fs family; being forfeited, in conſequence 
I was compelled to pay, as well as to make them 
a ſuitable allowance during their detention *. 
Thus I had accrued a monſtrous expence, for 
the purpofe of repelling a charge, which, in the 
end, was not advanced againſt me. 
* may be proper, in this place, to ſtate che 
8 ſnotives which compelled me to adopt this mea- 
ſure. When I was before the Privy Council, 
they informed me, that, independent of the 
other treaſonable charges, they had a ſuſpicion 
againſt me of aiding and abetting the King' 8 
enemies; and this is, I ſuppoſe, the circum- 
| ſtance alluded to by r. Law, in that part of 
his reply (fee page 181) wherein he mentions 
his knowledge of © the ramifications of this bu- 
finefs, which, if they had been purſued, might 
Dave led to fill more 1 conſequences.” 
It was neceſſary for me, therefore, after having 
heard this moſt extraordinary charge, to ſpare 
no means either for my own ſafety, or my own 
honour, to repel it. Theſe perſons were ac- 
cordingly prevented from quitting the country, 
becauſe they had been in the conftant habits of 
ſecing me, and knowing my employments ſince 
the commencement of the war. My own ſer- 
vants were alſo to be looked after; and laſtly a 
gentleman who is, 1 believe, the ſon of a mem- 
ber of parliament in Dublin, was to have been 


brought to England in my behalf, 


„The palthge' was ehdþrclitke} with the Captain, 12 16 * 
and part only was paid, 


* 


- 


£5 xi ] 
* what falſe teſtimotiy the Government 
8 have been duped into the belief of ſo ſe- 


nous a charge; and on what grounds they could 


poſſibly give it credit, I folemnly' declare T am 
anable to judge, or or even to imagine. The 


reader will recollect, that at the moment of my 


arreſt, Robeſpierre held the reins of government 
in France, and that in thoſe ſad times, accuſa- 
tion and conviction were one and the ſame 
thing. John Morgan, Eſq. the gentleman above 
5 1 3 to, wha ny recently left that country, 
aſſured me in Holland (where we met) that 


there was a warrant iſſued out againſt me by the 


Committee of General Security, and that my 


books, property, &c. had been ſeized. And in 


order to leave no doubts in my mind reſpeQ- 
ing the certainty of it, he declared that ſeveral 
Engliſhmen had been interrogated reſpecting 
me, and that there had been. a de diligent 
ſearch after me. 

In order that this event (otherwiſe unimport- 
ant) may be Tightly underſtood, it may be pro- 
per to revert tq a circumſtance which took. place 
the laſt time I was in Paris, in the year 1792, 
A propoſition, the molt flagitious, perhaps, which 


ever entered the mind of man, was made in a 


certain ſociety there, for the purpoſe of inſti- 
gating the French people to wage war againſt 
this country. To deſcribe the perſons con- 
cerned requires but a ſmall ſhare of penetration, 
for they had but one character; they were men 


bankrupt in fortune, in honour, and reputan 
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8 1 hal 72 bo the Putt alt ol 
their creditors, o or for crimes "againſt the public 
peace, and who dared not return to their ane 
in tranquil times — men who were prepared , 


from their deſperate characters, to hazard al 
upon the throw of the die, 3 in order that amid 
ſcenes of diſtraction and diſquiet their crimes 
might be forg otten. In one ſtroke Salluſt juflly 


paints them, Hui profuſus, alieni appetens.”” 


Theſe were the men who paſſed themſelves off 
in Paris for“ Pegſecuted patriots,” and Who, 
exerting all their venom againſt their native 


country, deſcribed its people as ſlaves, and i its 


rulers as tyrants. Accordingly they drew up a 
petition, couched in moft Pathetic termis,” to 


| the National Convention, requiring them to 


carry their victorious arms to the banks of the 
Thames, in order to © reſcue out o ſlavery their 
Poor unbappy Engl, i/b brethren.” I; oppoſed i Ir, 
and plainly told them, they were not to Place 
themſelves on a level with the emigrants at 
Coblentz, * « for they have left all behind them; 
&« whereas you have left nothing, for you had 5 
0 thing to leave: they were reſpectable in their 
40 characters, and formidable 1 in their numbers— 
% you poſſeſs neither the one nor the other—you 
6s talk of principles which you openly violate— 
« you curſe the eruption of Auftria and Pruſſia, 
« preſuming to dictate a rule of government to 
66 a free nation, and yet you propoſe to adopt 
« the ſame ſyſtem againſt your own country— 
66 you reprobate Wars, and you want to dip 


* is 13 
5 hee "Minds: deep in 'blood—in the bi664 of 


. "nn your fellow citizens. Tou have no more 


* right to cannonade men out of what you call 


«6 ſlavery, than they have to cannonade French- 


« men out of what they call freedom. If you 


6 purſue your guilty ſpeculation, I tell you can- | 


* didly, I will away home, ſhoulder my brown 
* muſquet, and meet you at Dover.“ The 


matter Was put to the vote, and we carried it 


by a majority of one. Notwithſtanding this, 
they reſolved to try the queſtion once more, and 


had obtained the ſanction of a few obſcure 


members of the National Convention. In con- 
+ ſequence of which, Dr. Johnſon * and myſelf 
wrote Aa remonſtrance, and ſeceded from their 
body. We were (as the reader may well ima- 
gine) publicly expelled, in due form, from the 
ſociety as ariſtocrates, unfit to be truſted; and, 
a ſhort time after, meeting Col. Oſwald, in the 
Palais Royal, he told me I wt unfit to live i in 
a civilized fociety Y 
"Iv the above-mentioned fact may be added 
another, which will ſhew at the ſame time, the 
precarious tenure by which men held their lives 


in that wnbappy country, as \ wel as the danger 


\ 4M of all the circumſtances detecting this unfortunate gentleman, 
the public have been ſufficiently informed. The intereſt he took in 
bringing the monſter Marat to trial; his ſubſequent addreſs to the 
French nation, given in Briſſot's paper, and his attempted fuicide 


and perſecution in. France, have been detailed elſewhere. It is ſuf- 
ficient for me here to obſerve, that we went from Derby together, 


and that he is univerſally reſpected, as ; a man of honour and e 
by all who know him. 
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out being guided by thoſe. prudential rules ſe 
b neceſſary to Very public. character. | C 
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Before I was of age, I had written 3 


Jet on the fatal effects of the unqualified aboli- 


tion of the Negro ſlave trade, and this I did from 


motives. of humanity; it was when I lived at 
Little Eaton, near Derby: but at a more ad- 
vanced age, and after mature reflection, I found 


reaſons to change my opinions, I therefore 
conſidered it as a principle of moral obligation, 
as publicly to retract my errors as I had broached 
them. I therefore advertiſed an anſwer to my 
own publication, and, when I went to France, 
carried the firſt pamphlet - with me, in order 
that I might write che anſwer which I had 
propoſed - but unſuſpecting, and .imprudent, 
I had ſhewn it to ſeveral perſons in Paris. I 


chere wrote the reply, but as I ſhortly after 


came back to England, for the purpoſe of ar- 
ranging my affairs, in order that, with my fa- 
mily, I might return to that country, I left the 
pamphlet in the hands of Mr. R****#*#, 2 
gentleman well known in the political world. 
L little thought that this perſon to wha I was 


made known in my youth, by one now high in 


the confidence of his Majeſty, would be the 


very man to expoſe me to the fury of a revo- 


lutionary tribunal, When the decree had paſſed 
for the arreſtation of all the Engliſh, this man, 


5 whether diſguſted at the idea of paſſing his old 


age in a priſon, and chinking L ſhould never re- 


: (Wy. 


60 50 that country, during thoſe model = ts of 


criminal motive, went to the ehtamirive of Die 


neral ſecurity, and ſuggeſted to them that 1 had 
come to Paris, not, as T profeſſed, to carry a de- 
putation to the Convention, but as a ſpy from 
the Britiſh, government; and to this he added 
an argument, certainly very plaufible, that my 
real name was not. Yorke, but Redhead®; and 
he produced the book in proof of his affevera. 
tion, as well as the above- mentioned circum- 
ſtance, which took place in the Rue des Petits 
Peres. This tallying preciſely with ſome other 
aden Which I ſhall mention 1 5 


ere 


ingly "aca out to ſeize me; Bid! as I oo 
the Privy Council, when before them; after 
having. related the above circumſtances, that 
had I been apprehended, my death would have 
been the conſequence. | 
How, then, was it poſſible that I could have 


aided and abetted the King' 8 enemies, when my 


Al changed my name ſbortly after I came of age, It was not my 


fault chat the neceſſary ſteps had not boen taken to have it done ac- 


oording to the uſual forms. Should I publiſm the narrative of fact, 
which I have written during my impriſonment in this place for high 
treaſon ; the public will then (if they have any right to be acquainted 
with a man's private concerns) be informed that I had ordered it to 
de done, and that nothing but the idea of leaving a country, wherein 
I had ſo many private and public enemies, prevented me from exe- 
cuting that in, perſon, which I had formerly oy my R to voy 
however — matter * ſhortly. rectified, - | 
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a. | 
* Was called for by: AY Or. how, * a 
reaſonable perſon, who had known the facts, 
give credit to any baſe informer ? However, it 
was neceſſary I ſhould be prepared againſt the 
worſt, although L aſſured the Privy Council that 
| ſuch. a charge would be laughed at, and ſcouted 
out. of Court, The reader may well conclude, 
from the above fact, that I was juſtified in ſuch 
a declaration; but I knew. that I was ſtanding 
upon my own. bottom, and that if I was not ac- 
tive for myſelf, there would not be found one 
man among thoſe who profeſſed the. ſame opi- 
nions as myſelf, who would n forward in 
my behalf. F 
Such, then, were the Set expetices that ac- 
enjed | in preparing to repel an accuſation, fo ſe- 
verely penal in its conſequences, if eſtabliſhed, 
and which would have caſt infamy both on my- 
ſelf and innocent family. Although exonerated 
from this charge, I here repeat what I ſaid to the 
Privy Council, that I dare and defy an accuſa- 
| tion of that nature. 
Hlowever, theſe were the complicate 8 
upon which I was committed to this Caſtle, and 


for which I was detained in it, until three aſſizes 


had paſſed over, without an opportunity of trial. 
J have already ſtated the great expence which 
had been incurred until the ſecond aſſizes, when, 
to my very great ſurpriſe, the proſecution. for 
Treaſon was abandoned; and, inſtead of being 
reſtored to my family as others in ſimilar caſes 
had deen, two indaments Were. * and 


* 
- 


(avi) 
Wend kd abe the one for — 
on which I have been convicted, the other forba 


libel; which has been abandoned: part therefore 
of che expenee was to comè over again, and that 
Expence! Was to be furniſſied out of my own 
pocket, and not from popular contributions 
Which had been raiſed for other men“. This 
may, in ſome degree, ſhew in what kind of 
| aftiitiation Jam held by eee nn. * 
Sal my felt a par tina... 

Puring the term of my impriſonment, Liner 
perhaps fuffered inore than any other man, un- 
der every ſpecies of obloquy, falſehood, and ca- 
ſutnny; -not! ſatisfied with inveighing againſt 
my public character, my private one was alſo to 
be affailed; at a time of life, too, when the leaſt diſ- 
eretion, or the leaſt exertion of good ſenſe, ought 
toi have ſuggeſted to the fabricators of injury 
as too ſhort to compriſe thoſe multitudinous ac- 
| — Ow 0 nt en 
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| Aa al: de boch kin order, 10 Aoubt, ta connect me with 
party men), I thipk:it here my duty to declare, that e z00l. is 


coſt ſeveral hundreds, and which has come entirely — of my © own 

ket=Thotd ob! gation, t therefore, to none 1 never received a farthing 
the above excepted) in the world from any inan, or body of men.—1 
Have nat acted fromglyappoiptment, (as ſome ſcoundrels, who call them- 
{elves Reformers pr g 4 for Lneyer ſolicited 1 13 favour in the 
pag nor has it been done for me by any friend. I therefore chal- 

ge all defamation; and: glory i in my independence. Many offers 
have heen made to me, ſeparately, by individuals, as well as to my 
ſolicitor, of pecunĩary aſſiſtance; we have uniformly refuſed them, as 
unbecoming my character to receive. 1 would rather live upon 


brown Bread bs forfeit, © in any inſtance, a tittle of wy re. 
ence, | 


x K 


myſelf, that although I have been guilty of many 


of meanneſs. I have never departed, I hope, 


= — — — . — — - — 
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loſe; wifh to involve all in confuſion to better 


() 5 


5 3 1 fedl them not, becauſe. I know 
them to be falſe. Although early introduced 


into the gay cireles of life, fatherleſs, and with- 


out monitors, E might, ke other young men in 


the warmth and levity of youth, be ſuſpected of 
committing many follies, yet I proudly gratulate 


indiſeretions, no mam dare aceuſe me of one act 


from the character which à venerable father, 


reſpected by all WhO knew him, both here 


and abroad, left behind to his children, as a 
legacy for their imitation. My education, my 
means of liſe, and my views, muſt put me 
above the level of thoſe who, having nothing to 


their condition, or to ſcreen tliemſelves from 
public reproof. My pride has ever prevented 
me from aſſociating with improper characters, 


or being the tool of any party; but my enthu- 
ſiaſm has made me its victim. If I have con- 
ſpired, it is alone; if I have at any time erred, 


the fault is my own. From a perſon of ſuch a 


diſp poſition, therefore, it was not to be expected 


that anſwers ſhould be given to all the reports of 


malevolence. It was not to be expected that I 


mould be conſtantly going out of my road to 
detect falſehood“, or to intreat the tongue of 
ſlander W its, virulence : that indeed 
would be fooliſhly roltating Boccalini 8. Travel 


. 111 is not FIRE to me who have beewthe prindipat * Fe 


Wh detraction againſt me; but from this diſhonourable crew there is one 
| whom I have ſingled out, who has long induſtriouſly endeavoured ta 
ap wy peace of mind; — to — and traduce my-charadter—Low' 


1 1 8 
| Nr ho; diſturbed on his journey by the tink- 
ling of the graſshoppers in the field, tied his horſe 


to a ſtake that he might kill thein all—by — 
means he never arrived at his journey's end. 
It has beer! frequently ſaid, and it has ve 
reported to me upon very ſtrong authority, that 
the Jury would not have convicted me had it 
not been for the ſpeech I delivered. I am well 
perſwaded that if T had committed my defence 
entirely to my very able Counſel, Mr. Hotham, 
he would have conducted it in a much ſuperior 
manner, with all the additional advantages of 
that legal ability which he poſſeſſes ;” but I was 
5 give to the world a correct idea of 
principles. I had been painted in ſome of 
2 public papers (I nean thoſe notoriouſly ad- 
verſe to Government) as ax man more fit to be 
Preſident of a Revolutionary Tribunal than of a 
ſociety of Engliſh reformers, I was reſolved, 
therefore, to give them the lie. If indeed I have 
uſed expreflions \ too harſh for the occaſion, let it 
be uriderſtood as arifing from the habit which I 
have long practiſed, of not compromiſing opi- 
nions between right and wrong. I ſhall doubt- 
leſs ſuffer for thofe expreſſions: Be it ſo. But, 
perhaps, although the moments of my future 
wanne like che paſt, may not be the moſt 


e „ e 

eee and 3 be has — his way in the world, by truck - 
ling to all characters; and, with the profoundeſt ſimulation, ſeems 
to cover his own vant of principle, by calumniating the character of 
others. Much as he is beneath the notice of a liberal mind, yet, for 
the fake of example, and for the ſake of the unfortunate, I will, at a 
proper time, ſtrip him of his diſguiſe, and hold him p. in Paget | 
golours, to the eration of mankind, 75 


22 
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Cw) 
happy and tranquil,, yet — the moſt 
uſeful of my liſe . penny «. 241 0 870 
4. Wich reſpect to hat Mr. y has obſeryed 
concerning the bail in page —— of the Trial, I 
wiſh to make the following plaim remark. He 
ſays, That bail was eaſy, and I know, thoſe 
who-were intruſted with the proſecution, if any 
body had ſaid that the quantity of bail was in- 
convenient, it would have been alleviated. to the 
loweſt. ſum poſſible. And a littig above he 
in the ſame paſſage, But when he ſays 
he i is hunted down by Goyernment, I aſk him 
was it not open to him to have had bail? and if 
circumſtances. of private. embarraſſment had 171 
enabled him to avail himſelf of that bail, 
not think it very candid to throw out — 
againſt Government,“? To this I reply. — 
perhaps nothing will more fully ſhew the mim- 
ber of friends J have made among the Reform- 
ers, and their great attachment to me, than what. 
I am going to ſtate, | Every exertion was made 
by my ſolicitor to obtain-me. bail; as far as was 
conſiſtent with the ſtrict rules of propriety 
which we had laid down. Very much againſt 
my inclination, and even without my know- 
ledge, he had made applications, and even ſub- 
mitted himſelf to many mortifications, which I 
ſhould not have adviſed or permitted; and al- 
though it Was abſolutely expedient that I ſhould 


In conſequence of the judge having refuſed to hear my authori- 
ties, I was compelled to change the ground of my defence entirely; 
which did not a little diſdoncert me; The ſpeech which the public 


have before them, is very e from that ! . have ore had 
it been allowed. x 


59, 4 =) 
NTP at liberty to have. ſought out thoſe 
perſons, whom I knew. were moſt proper for ex+ 
culpatory evidence, although my individual 
purſe: wyas to contend againſt the purſe of the 
nation, and although the money was offered. to 
be paid down to the perſons who ſhould: gua- 
rantee to bail me, there was not one man found 
in this famous town of Sheffield who would ſtep 
forwasds in ſupport of their ſuppoſed ſeditious 
champion there was not one man to be found 
elſewhere; (2v/v vac friendly to the cauſe of re- 
farm) but they all . furk ſcowling' back to the 
cave of Obſcurity.”” My mind had been habituated 
to-impriſonment z and, mortifying as this cir- 
cumſtance was, I thought it better to remain in 
this Caſtle. - This cireumſtance, which will, no 
doubt, appear aſtoniſhing to all parties, more 
eſpecially- when the lenity of Government had 
required only gol. bail, may teach men of all de- 
ſeriptions to conſider my motives and actions, 
and the great value placed upon me by my own 
ſuppoſed partizans, as the leader of a ſeditious or 
revolutionary confederacy. This event has gone 
deep into my NO . n _ remember it or 
ever ** 5 
With relpect roche obey eras; of ork 
vate embarraſſments, Iſhall ſay only a few words. 
There lives not a man who has been more uni- 
e regular in his W and who, living. 


* „Aer be Si fied thar ove perſon did offer, but aß he was 
witneſs (though I did not call him) in my behalf, he was ineligible. 

+1 ſolemnly declare it as my belief, that if the bail offered had been 
only five pounds, there would have been found, not two men (Reformers) 
Toy would have' offered themſelves. 
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Ai has incurred lefs expenee. It has 


5 


been villainouſly reported, that being involved 
in debts; I am a man, as Otway ſays in Venice 
Preſerved, *« Fit to diſturb the peace of all the 
„ world.“ Ir 18 4 LIE. 1 here challenge the 
hole world to bring forward any proofs againſt 
me of thie ſogt. There challenge the ſtricteſt 
ſcrutiny.” I am top proud, and I love independ- 


ence 10 well, to put myſelf in che power of 


any one man upon earth. Again 1 ſay, I chal- 
lenge the world; and although I never take no- 
rice of any landers which may be iſſued againſt 
me; yet, as this aſſertion has been made in a 
court of juſtice, I do think it right to deelare 
chat, ſo far from being involved i in debts, I am, 
at this moment, à creditor to a large amount: 
And even the Government muſt know it, as 
well as myſelf, that I have enough to keep me 
in eaſe and independence *, according to the 
juſt idea of proportioning one's PROVE life i 
the means we are poſſe ed of. r 
Jo conclude -I do not think'i it þecomin g to 
make any comments. either on the manner in 
which this Trial was conducted, the evidence 
brought forwards on both ſides, or on that ver- 
dict which has conſigned me ſtill to undergo 
mortifications and abuſe. It is e 


world muſt Judge of the whole. 


* It is proper here to tires; thar my caſe 45 independunice | is not 
only very much interrupted, but is very faſt going to ruin, in conſe- 
quence of my impriſonment, and that it was in order to obtain my 
property that I endeavoured to quit the country; but the warrant 
jor high treaſon which arreſted me, not only prevented it, bat is 


daily expoſing every thing to go to dilapidation. 


( ii 0 i; | 
Lechs indeed hope, that when pra. had 
abated in 


obtrude-my opinions on the public, and to retire 
to my cottage, there to complete the neceſſary 
preparations; for a profeſſion to which I have 
been devoted from my early youth. But defeated 
in this expectation, nothing remains for me 
but to reconcile myſelf to the worſt, and to bear, 
with becoming firmneſs, the evils which I am 
yet to undergo. Without having gained one ſingle 
friend from among the multitude who vrofeſſed 
themſelves friendly to reform, and having expe- 
tienced more ill uſage from them than thoſe of 


an oppoſite deſeription , I ſtill, nevertheleſs, 


avow myſelf a friend to ſhort Parliaments, and 
à more equal repreſentation, but an enemy to all 
faCQtious violence and anarchy; From having 
been ſo long apart from the world, from having 
efcaped ruſhing down with the torrent of a di- 
vided public opinion, I have been enabled to con- 


Mr. Law has very much miſunderſtood me, when he accuſes me 
of reprobating tne government for my long imprifonment, I no 
where made ſuch en expreſſion in my ſpeech ; when I ſpoke of perſc- 
eution, I alluded to thoſe who call themſelves alarmiſit, and who, I 
believe, have been more active in perſeeuting me than the govern- 

ment. T cannot avoid obſerving, that it is rather hard that I ſhould 
now ſuffer i in prifon for aſſerting, among other things, that the will of 
the people was the ſupreme law, when I ſaw Earl Fitzwilliam ſtanding 


as a ſpectator of my trial, whom I have frequently heard, as Preſi- 
dent of the Whig Club, of which I am a member, give this toaſt, 


The Majeſty of the People.” Had his Lordſhip not funk ſcotuling 
© back 10% his dinner, when I was addreſſing the Jury, I ſhould 
ecrtainly have reminded him of the circumſtance, | 


in London, I ſhould have been again re- 
ſtored to ſociety; and flattering myſelf with this | 
plealing idea, I had xeſolved never again to 


— 


—— r have been a 


ng 
In the'theatre ef che werf for the laſt eighteen 


_ *moniths; without paſſion und without enthiuftafm; 
and''I'havethenee"learnt that! uſeful leſſon, fo 
 Viffieutlt tobE/acquires in ealamitous times, that 


mollerution ir the "bet Polity and if I never 


again inteffere in politics, 1 defire it may be un- 
derſtooi as afifiting from no diſhoneurable mo- 


tive, but from the full conviction, which the 
experience of the paſt has taught me, tha hie is 


happieſt who takes tlie nbiſfeleſs tenor — 
through the ſequeſtered ales bf 


e life. - 
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| 1 mw Me bie will rake. th proper Allowances for the 


haſte with which this Trial is publiſhed, eſpecially, for {ome 
errors in” punctuation. It is neren AO to obſerve, that 
the extract from Beccaria, in page 124, was not read by. me 
In Court, but ſhould have been introduced, as a note. at, the 
bottom of the page ·  Iwould recommend alſo, thoſe;perſons 
iwhonceuſe:merof “ vanity *,-imtendeavoyring-to aſſimilate 
my name and dabours with great men? to read the letter 


| ef Pliny to Ariofto, in the tk Book of his Epiſtles. oF 
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INDICTMENT. 


E Jurors for our Lord the King, upon 
their oath, preſent, That Henry Rep. 
1RAD, late effield, In the county of York, gentleman; 
otherwiſe called Hv Yorxe, late of Sheffield, in the eounty 
3 of York, gentleman, Josexen Gabzs, late of the ſame place, 
8 | RicHARD Da vison, late af the ſame place, labourer, 

ing malicious, ſeditivus, and ill-difpoſed perſons, and being 


PF ˙ os LEES 
- — A. 


5 
TORKSKIRE, 
ro WIT. 3 
HEAD, late of 8 


ace and tranquillity of this realm, on the ſeventh day of April, 
8 the thirty-fourth year of the reign of our 7 5 Lord 
zeorge the Third, now King of Great Britain, and fo forth, 
and. on divers other days and times, as well before as after, with 
force and arms, at Sheffield aforeſaid, in the county aforeſaid, 
_ unlawfully, mahcioufly, and ſeditiouſly, did combine, conſpire, 
and confederate with each other, and with divers other diſaffected 
 and-ill-diſpoſed ſubjects, whoſe names are to the ſaid jurors un- s 
own, to traduce, vilify, and defame the Commons Houſe: of | 
Parliament, and the government of this realm, and to excite. a * 
writ of diſcontent, diſaffection, and ſedition in the minds of the 
liege ſubjects of our ſaid Lord the King, tdwards and againſt our 
fad Lord the. King, and the government of this realm; and 
that the ſaid Hengy RepHzan, otherwiſe HENRY YoRKE, 
Joszen GarLts, and Ricyarn' Davyison, and the faid other 
conſpirators, in purſuance of the faid unlawful combination and 
conſpiracy, on the ſaid ſeventh day of April, in the thirty- fourth 
year aforeſaid, at Sheffield afarefaid, in the county aforeſaid, did 
cauſe and: procure divers ſubjects of our ſaid Lord the King, to a 
large number (to wit); the number of four thouſand and more, 
to meet and aſſemble themſelves together, at a certain open place 
called the Caſtle Hill, at Sheffield aforeſaid, for the purpoſe of - 
hearing divers ſcandalous, _— and inflammatory ſpeeches, 
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reſolutions, and writings of, and concerning the Commons Houle 


of Parliament, and the government of this realm, . propoſed, ut- 
tered, publiſhed, and read to the ſaid ſubjects at ſuch aſſembly, 
and did then and there, at the ſaid aſſembly, propoſe, utter, 
publiſh, and read, and cauſe and procure to be bb, 5 $y uttered; 
publiſhed, and read to the ſaid ſubjects, ſo aſſembled as aforeſaid, 


divers ſcandalous, ſeditious, and inflammatory ſpeeches, reſolu- 


tions, and writings of, and concerning the ſaid Commons Houſe 
vernment of this realm, traducing, vi- 
lifying, and defaming the faid Commons Houſe of Parliament. 
and government of this realm, and repreſenting the people of this 
realm to be unlawfully oppreſſed and injured. by the government 
thereof; and that the ſaid Henry ReEpneAD, otherwiſe HENRY 


Yorke, JostpH GALEs, and RicHary DAv180N, and the faid 
other conſpirators, in further parfuance of the ſaid unlawful com- 


bination and conſpiracy, and in order to induce the liege ſubjects 
of our faid Lord the King, to think and believe that the ſaid 
Commons Houſe of Parliament were. inattentive to the lawful 
wiſhes, defires, and petitions of the people of this realm, then 
and there (to wit) on the ſaid ſeventh day of April, in the thirty- 


fourth year aforeſaid, at Sheffield aforeſaid, in the N afore- 
* 


faid, did caufe and procure a motion and propoſal to be then and 
there made fo the ſaid fubjects, ſo then and there aſſembled at the 
ſaid place, called the Caſtle Hill as aforeſaid, that à petition ſhould 
be preſented to the Houſe of Commons (meaning the ſaid Com- 


mons Houſe of Parliament) for a reform in the repreſentation of 


the people in Parliament, with intent that the ſaid motion and 
propofal ſhould be then and there rejected by the ſaid ſubjects, ſo 
then and there aſſembled as aforeſaid z and which ſaid motion 
and propoſal, by the contrivance and procurement of them, the 
faid HENRY REDHEAD, otherwiſe HENRY YORRE, JostPH 


GALES, and RicHARD Dav1sov, and the faid other conſpira- 
tors, Was then and there ſo rejected accordingly : And that the 
faid Hexry REDHEAD, otherwiſe HEN RT YoRKE, in further 


purſuarice of the ſaid unlawful combination and confpiracy, then 
and there (to wit) on the ſame ſeventh day of April, in the thir- 


ty-fourth year aforefaid, at Sheffield aforeſaid, in the county of 


York aforeſaid, did, with à loud voice, fay, publiſh, and utter, 


to and in the preſence and hearing of the ſaid ſubjects, fo then and 
there aſſembled at the faid place, called the Cattle Hill as afore- 


ſaid,” divers other ſeditious, malicious, and inflammatory matters 
and things, of and concerning the faid Commons Houle of Par- 


lament, and the government of this realm; and among other 
things as follows (that is to ſay), Fellow Citizens, the day is at 
length arrived, when fanaticiſm and ſuperſtition, deprived of their 


tifiſel trappings, and expoſed, in their native uglineſs, to the view 
of mankind, flink ſcowling back to the cave of obſcurity ; there, 


I hope, they will for ever remain. The energy of Engliſhmen 
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A de longer endure tir firange uproar of injuſtice (mesbing 
cette in this country, and meaning and alu fees 
that in aſtice was practiſed in this country by the government 
thereof). I truſt. my countrymen {meaning the people of this 
country) are fick of religious and political impoſture, and that 
their deeiſive and manly conduct will command, in an imperious 
tone, which will take no denial, not a melioration of theſe enor- 
mods abuſes (meaning abuſes in this country) which would be to 
compromiſe with injuſtice ; but I truſt they will demand the an- 
nihilation of corruptions and abuſes (meaning of corruptions and 
abuſes in this country), and a reſtitution of the original rights of 
human nature, And afterwards as follows {that is to ſay), The 
governments of Europe (meaning among others the government 
of this country) preſent no deleQable ſymmetry to the contem- 
\ plation of the philoſopher—no enjoyment to the ſatisfaction of 
he citizen. A vaſt deformed and cheerleſs ſtructure, the fright- 
ful abortion of. hafte and uſurpation, preſents to the eye of the 
beholder no pap arrangement, no harmonious organization 
of ſociety. Chance, haſte, faction, tyranny, rebellion, maſſacre, 
and the hot inclement action of human paſſions, have begotten 
them.” Utility never has been the end of their inſtitution, but par- 
tial intereſt has been its fruit. Such abominable and abſurd 
forms, ſuch jarring and diſſonant principles, which chance hag 
ſcattered over the earth, cry aloud for ſomething more natural 
more pure, and more calculated to promote the happineſs o 
mankind, * And afterwards as follows, that is to ſay, It myſt be 
705 that this experience is important, becauſe it teaches the 
ſuffering nations {meaning this nation among others) of the pre- 
ſent day, in what manner to prepare their combuſtible ingredi- 
ents, and Humaniſts in what manner to enkindle.them, ſo as to 
produce with effect that grand political exploſion, which at the 
fame time that it buries deſpotiſm, already conyulfive and agoniz- 
ing, in ruins, may raiſe up the people to the dignity and ſublime 
grandeur of freedom {meaning and intending thereby to inſinu- 
ate, and cauſe it to be believed, that the government of this 
country, among others, was a defpotic government; and that the 
people of this country, among others, wete not free), And af- 
terwards as follows (that is to ſay), Citizens, I repeat my for- 
mer aſſertion, Go on, as you hitherto have done, in the culture 
of reaſon. Diſſeminate throughout the whole of your country, 
that knowledge which is fo neceſſary to man's happineſs, and 
which you have yourſelyes acquired. Teach your children, and 
your countrymen, the ſacred leſſons of virtue, which are the foun- 
dations of all human polity. Teach them to reſpect themſelves, 
and to love their country. Teach them to do unto all men, as 
they would that they ſhould do unto them, and their love thall 
not be confined to their country, hut ſhall extend to the whole 
human race, When ſuch a "aan of ſentiment ſhall have 
a, <Not, HO. 22. 3 / 2 * 
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miſts of prejudice; when, by the. inceſſant thun- 
derings from "6 Rs the meaneſt EB of oy 
meaning Great Britain) ſhall be enlightened, and the ſun 
Reaſon Fall thine. in it fulleſt meridian over us, (meaning the 
people of this country) 3 then the commanding voice of the whole 
yes (meaning the people of this country) ſhall recommend 
e five hundred and fifty-eight e mea in Saint Stephen's 
chapel, (meaning the members of the ſaid Commons. Houfe of 
Parliament) to go about their . buſineſs. And that the ſaid 
Henry REDHEAD, otherwiſe HENRY Yorke, JosEPH GALEs, 
and RicuarxD Dayisov, and the faid {al conſpirators, in 
further purſuance of the ſaid unlawful combination and con- 
ſpiracy, on the_faid ſeventh day of April, in the thirty-fourth 
year afbreſaid, at Sheffi-!d aforeſaid, in the ſaid county, did 
read, utter, and publiſh, and cauſe and procure to be read, uttered, 


and publiſhed to and in the preſence and hearing of the faid 


ſubjects fo then and there aſſembled, as afofeſaid, divers other 
ſeditious, malicious, and inflammatory matters and things of and 
concerning the ſaid Commons Houſe of Parliament, and among 

other things as follows; that is to ſay, It is the opinion of this 
meeting, that the people (meaning the people of this e 
ought to demand as a right, ang not petition as a favour, to 
univerſal repreſentation ; therefore we will petition the Hoyle of 
Commons (meaning the faid Commons Houſe of Parliament) 


' no more on this Upfeck: And that the fad Hanny RapipAn, 


otherwiſe HENRY Yorge, in further purſuance of the aid un- 
Jawful combination and conſpiracy then and there (to wit) on the 
ſaid ſeventh day of April, in the thirty-fourth year aforeſaid, at 
Shefheld aforefaid, in the county of York aforeſad did, with a 
loud voice, read, utter, and. publiſh. to the ſaid ſabyects, fo then 
and there aſſembled, at the ſaid place called the Caſtle Hill, a cer- 
tain libel of and concerning the ſaid Commons Houle of Par- 
liament, and the government and people of this realm, purport- 
ing and pretending tb be a petition to gur ſaid Lord the King, 
for the See of the negro ſlaves, and cpntaining therein, 
among other things, divers Ace and ſeditious matters and 
things, of and concerning the ſaid Commons Houſe of Parliament, 
and government of this realm, as follows; that is to ſay, wiſhing 
to be rid of the weight of oppreſſion under which we groan, we 


are induced to ee who ęroan alſo, and to deſire 


an alleviation of their ſufferings: on our own account, we bave 
repeatedly petitioned the Lower Houſe of Parliament (meaning 
the ſaid Commons Houſe of Parliament) but petitioned in vain : 


We are weary of the practice We ate diſguſted to hear the 


hallowed name of Liberty made the ſport of corrupt placemen 
(meaning of corrupt placemen in this country); and we are 
ſhocked to ſee that in the practice of legiſtation (meaning the 
Practice of legiſation in this country), Humanity is but a name: 


I 


N . 
fo that 7 Hzgax RED UTA, otherwiſe Haney Yorks, 
OSEPH GALEsõ, 


- 


and Ricyazp Davison, and the ſaid other 


onſpirators, in further purkance of the ſaid. unlawful combi. 
terwards (to 4 on the tenth Gay. of . 
aid, 


nation. and conſpiraey a | 
April, in the thixty-fourth year aforeſaid, at Sheffield afore 

in the ſaid county of Vork, did print and publiſh, and cauſe and 
procure to be printed and eas d, a certain ſcandalous, mali- 
cious, An ſeditious pamphlet, of and concerning the ſaid Com- 
mons Hauſe of Parliament, and the government of this realm, 
entitled, aeg, of the Public Meeting held at Sheffield, in 
the Open Air, on the ſeyenth of April, 1794; and alſo an Ad- 
dreſs to the Britiſh. Nation, being an Expoſition of the Motives 
which haye determined the People of Sheffield to Petition the 
Houſe of Commons no more on the Suhject of Parliamentary 
Reform; and containing therein, among other things, as well 
the ſaid ſeandalous, malicious, and ſeditious matters | herein- 
before mentioned to haye been ſpoken, uttered, read, and pu- 
bliſhed to the ſaid ſubjects ſo aſſembled at the fajd. place called 
the Caſtle Hill, as aforeſaid ; as alſo diyers other ſcandalous and 
ſeditious matters and things of and concerning the faid Com- 
mons Houſe of Parliament, and the government of this realm, 
(that 1s. to lay ) in one part thereof, according to the tenor and ef- 
fect following (that is to ſay), Our petition was received with 
18 15 indignation by the Houſe of Commons (meaning 
he ſaid Commons Houſe of Parliament), which was no more 
than we expected; we knew that the homely truths we uttered 


would be very unwelcome gueſts in that Houſe (meaning the 


faid Commons Houſe of Parliament); we never expected that 
a body, in which there were ſo many placemen and penſioners, 
would liſten to the palpable facts ſtated in that petition, the ob- 
ject of which was to root aut injuſtice, and to curb licentionſneſs 
(meaning licentiouſneſs] and corruption : Nevertheleſs, as wo 
were called upon by our countrymen' to unite with them we 
thought ourſelves bound to comply with their wiſhes ; and Al- 
though our petition was diſdainfully rejected, becauſe not cgughed 
ia language ſufficient! (meaning ſufficiently) polite and re{egtul 
tor the five hundred and fifty-eight Genglemen who. fit as the 
Houſe of Commons (meaning the ſaid Commons Houle of Faclia- 
ment); yet believe us, fellow-citizens, we are ſtil] of opinion, that 
the matter it contained was not only jaſt and proper, but we 
think that even the language which gave ſo much offence to the 
Honourable Gentlemen, was much too polite and too moderate 


for us; for if the Houſe of Coinmons (meaning the ſaid Com- 


mons Houſe of Parliament) were the real repreſentatives of the 
eople, we certainly had a;right to dictate, and not to petition, 
1 they could be cla ed in no other light than as the 
organs of the public will; and if they refuſed to obey that will, 
they would be uſurpers, and not reprefentatives : It, on the con- 
| rar), they are not the repreſentatives of the people, what have 


-- 


, 
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we to do with them? If Ny are not our repreſentatives, we 
cannot be their conſtituents, and to petition thoſe who are not our 


- repreſentatives, as our repreſentatives, would be a manifeſt ab- 


furdity, if not an inſult nd mockery of ourſelves : However, the 
tition, ſuch as it was, being termed diſreſpe ful, (meanin 


_ diſreſpectful)” was thrown out by a majority of 79, there being 


29 only who voted for its being received, and 108 who yoted 
againſt it: Such imperious treatment rather gives warning than 
firikes terror. The abuſe of repreſentation 'can never come in 
the place of a rule; for no legal power can be derived from in- 
Jury or injuſtice.” On this ground alone, therefore, we are juſti- 
fied in preſerving a ſullen filence in reſpect to the Houſe of 
Commons (meaning the faid Commons Houſe of Parliament); 
for if grievances, abuſes, complaints, and truth, are to be diſ- 
carded from that Houſe, (meaning the ſaid Commons Houſe of 
Parliament) becaufe not dreſſed in a gentleman-like” language, 
how are'we plain mechanics ever to obtain redreſs, who are not 
gentlemen, and who are conſequently ignorant of thoſe polite 
and courtiy expreſſions which are neceſſary to gain a hearing in 
that Houſe, we are ignorant of the art of diſplaying truth by 


halves; and as we love plain dealing ourſelves, we deteſt hypocriſy in 


others, and pity thoſe who would wiſh us to follow their example. 
We ſaid to the Houſe of Commons (meaning the ſaid Commons 
Houſe of Parliament), we are wronged and aggrieved; will you 
right us, and redreſs our grievances, or will you not? If you will, we 
ſhall be ſatisfied ; if you will not, we hall ſeek redreſs ſome 
other way. This is the ſole queſtion with us; and we put it, as 
we thought, in a moſt becoming ſtyle to the Houſe of Commons 


(meaning the ſaid Commons Houſe of Parliament); but our pe- 


tition being ſcouted, we ſhall trouble them no more with our 
coarſe and unmannerly language: It will be our duty to pro- 
ceech as we haycuniformly done hitherto, in enlightening the 
public mind; and when a complete revolution of ſentiment ſhall 
take place (as will ſhortly be the caſe) in our country, we ſhall 
open Hur mouths in that key we think moſt agreeable to our- 
ſelves; and gur voice, together with that of our disfranchiſed coun- 
trymen, will reſemble perhaps the thunderings from Mount Sinai ! 
If the members of the Houſe of Commons (meaning the ſaid 
Commons Houſe of Parliament) be the repreſentatives of the 
people, there is no cauſe of complaint, If it be a virtual repre- 


ſentation, thoſe who are virtually repreſented are alone competent 


to aſcertain the conditions of the truſt, and to determine whether 
the virtual repreſentation anſwer its intended object: we have 
long ſince decided on the ſubject, and our verdict is—GUILTY. 
Thoſe who have a right to, ipeak in a dictatorial tone diſgrace 
themſelves by petitioning; nor can there be any propriety in pe- 
titioning a corrupt agent to remove himſelf, and to appoint ano- 
ther in his place. And in another part thereof, according to the 
tenor and effect following (that is to ſay), the conſtitution of Pri- 
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tain indeed is highly extolled, as the greateſt effect of human 
wiſdom, ſo is the conſtitution of Turkey at Conſtantinople ; 
but. theſe are prejudices, and the long tyranny of prejudice is 
verging to a ſpeedy termination, in contempt of our ſaid Lord the 
King and his laws, to the evil example of all others, in the like caſe 
offending, and againſt the peace of our faid Lord the King, his 
crown anddignity. And the Fra aforeſaid, upon their oath afore- 
ſaid, do further preſent, that the ſaid HENRY RepataD, otherwiſe 
HENRY YORKE, Josern GALEsS, and RicHard Davison, ſo 
being ſuch perſons as aforeſaid, and fo contriving and intending 
as aforeſaid, on the ſeventh day of April, in the thirty-fourth year 
aforeſaid, and on divers other days and times, as well before as 
after, with force and arms, at Sheffield aforeſaid, in the county 
aforeſaid, unlawfully, maliciouſly, and ſeditiouſly, did again com- 
bine, conſpire, and confederate with each other, and with divers 
other diſaffected and ill-diſpoſed ſubjets, whoſe names are to the 
faid Jurors unknown, to traduce, vilify, and defame the ſaid 
Commons Houſe of Parliament, and the government of this realm, 
and to excite a ſpirit of diſcontent, diſaffection, and ſedition in 
the minds of the Page ſubjects of our ſaid Lord the King, towards 
and againſt our ſaid Lord the King, and the government of this 
realm, in contempt of our ſaid Lord the King and his laws, to 
the evil example of all others, in the like caſe offending, and 
igainſt the peace of our ſaid Lord the King, his crown and dig- 
nity. © And the Jurors aforeſaid, upon their oath aforeſaid, do 
further preſent, that the ſaid HENRY REDaea, otherwiſe HENRY 
Yorke, JoszPH GALEs, and RIchARD Davison, fo being 
fuch perſons as aforeſaid, and ſo contriving and intending as afore- 
faid, on the ſeventh day of April, in the thirty-fourth year afore- 
faid, and on divers other days and times, as well before as after, 
with force and arms, at Sheffield aforeſaid, in the county afore- 
ſaid, unlawfully, maliciouſly, and ſeditiouſly, did combine, con- 
' ſpire, and confederate with each other, and with divers other diſ- 
affected and ill-diſpoſed ſubjects, whoſe names are to the ſaid Ju- 
rors unknown, to cauſe and' procure divers other ſubjects of our 
faid Lord the King, to a large number (that is to ſay), to the num- 
ber of four thouſand and more, to meet and aſſemble themſelves - 
together, with intent, and in order that they the faid HENRY 
REDHEAD, otherwiſe HENRY YoRKE, JosEPH GALES, and Ri- 
CHARD DAvISON, and the ſaid other conſpirators laſt mentioned, 
might utter, propoſe, publiſh, and read, and cauſe, and procure 
to be uttered, propoſed, publiſhed, and read, to the ſaid laſt 


mentioned ſubjects at ſuch aſſembly, divers other ſcandalous, ſe- 


ditious, and inflammatory ſpeeches, reſolutions, and writings of 
and concerning the Commons Houſe of Parliament, and the 
government of 

the ſaid Commons Houſe of Parliament, and government o 
this realm, and repreſenting the people of this realm to be un- 
lawfully oppreſſed and injured by the government thereof, and 


this realm, traducing, vilifying, and defaming . 
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feby fitare inf inffame the mice of the id tan. 
jects, agaltiſt the fatd Commons Houle of Parlia- 


Might the 


of the faid' laſt- mentioned fubjects a 4 ot difcontent,, difaffec- 
tion, and ſedition towards and àgafniſt our (aid Lord the King, 
and the povetriirient of this team; arid that the faid Hu NR Rev. 
HA, otherwiſe IENRY Yorte,  fosrffr Garts, and Ri. 
HARD DAVON, and the faid. other confpirators laſt mentioned, 
ſti purſuance of the faid laſt- mentioned combimation and conſpi- 
tacy, unlawfully; malicioufly, and 1 did, on the ſeventh 
day of April, in the thitty-fourth year aforefaid, at Sheffield afore- 
aid, in the county aforeſaid, caule arid procure divers other ſub. 
as of our ſaiq Lord the King, to a large number (that is to ſay), 
fo the number of four thouſand and more, to meet and afſemble 
themſelves together at a certain open place, called the Caſtle Hill, 
at Sheffield aforeſad, in the county of York aforeſaid; and did 
then and there, at the faid laſt- mentioned aſſembly, propoſe, utter, 


publiſb, and read, aud cauſe, and procure ts be pfopoſed, uttered, 


ublifhed, arid read, to the faid laſt- mentioned ſubjects ſo aſſem- 
led, as laſt aforefaid, divers other ſcandalous, ſeditions, and in- 
flammatory ſpeeches, reſolutions, and writings, of and concern- 
> the faid Commons Houſe of Parliament, and the government 
this realm; traducing, vilifying,. and defaming the ſaid Com- 
motis Houſe of Parliament, and government of this realm, and 


repreſerititig the people of this realm to be unlawfully oppreſſed 


and injuted by the government thereof; in contenipt of our ſaid 
Lord the King and his laws, to the evil example of all others in 
the like cafe offending, and againſt the peace of our ſaid, Lord the 
King, his crown and dignity. And the Jurors aforefaid, upon 
their oath aforefaid, do further "preſent _ that the ſaid Hers v 
REDHEAD, otherwiſe. HENRY YoRkE, Joss GALEs, and 
Rictare Davison, fo as ſuch perſons as aforeſaid, and ſo 
contriving and intending as aforeſaid, on the ſeventh day of April, 
in the thirty-fourth year aforeſaid, and on divers other days 
and times, as well before as after, with foree and arms, at Shef- 
field aforeſaid, in the county aforeſaid, did unlawfully, malici- 
ouſly, and ſeditiouſly combine, conſpire, and confederate with 
each other, and with divers other diſaffected and ill-diſpoſed ſub- 
jects, whoſe names are to the ſaid Jurors unknown, to break and 
diſturb the peace and tranquillity of this realm, and to raiſe and 


- excite riots, commotions, and tumults thetein, amongſt the ſub- 


jects of our ſaid Lord the King, and to incite and encourage the 
ſald ſubjects to furniſh and provide arms” and offenſive weapons, 
for the purpoſe of more effettaally raiſing and carrying on ſuch 


. * riots, commotions, and tumults, in contempt of our ſaid Lord 


the King and his laws, to the evil example of all others, in the 


like cafe offending, and againſt the peace of our, ſaid Lord the 


Kitig, his crown and dignity. _ 
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The Bill was found by the Grand Jury for the Lent Ake, 
1795, of which the following is a Liſt: 


Sir. R. D. HL DVA RD, of Wineſtead, Bart. Foreman. 


RIcRARD Henry BEAUMONT, of Whitley 
HumyeHrty OsBALDESTON, of Hunmanby 
EDwarD Cons TABLE, of Byrton-Conſtabl.. 
2 DaLToON, of Sleningford 
ALTER FAWKES, of Farnley 
RoBtrT DENNISON, of Kilnwick 
Bryan Cooke, of Owſton 
TroMas GRrIMsSTON, of Grimſton 
HENRY GrIMsTONE, of Sunderlandwick 
oBERT ATHORPE ATHORPE, of Dennington 
HoMas NokCLirFe DALTON, of York 
EDwarD WILKINSON, of Potterton Lodge 
WiLLiam Marwoon, of Buſby _ 
E DwaR D Tornan, of Wold Cotta e 
RokkRT CaRLIsLR BROADLEY, of Ferraby 
HxWLEXT JoHn Barnes, of Bell-Hall , 
GiLBERT CROMPTON, of York 
- Wailiam RICHARDSON, of Fulford 
CHARLES MORTIMER, of Burton Grange 
HOMas Honk ro, of Holroyd 
@BERT HAR VRT, of Farnham 
Tarton SYKES, of Drypool, 
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« oo JUR“. * 14 
SAMUEL FRAncis BARLOw, of Middlethorp, Eſq. Foreman: 
Tromas CHATTERTON, of W * 1 on, * 
BENJaMiN AGAR, of Stockton, Eſq, _ 

WILLIAM NELSON; of Branting ham, 

'THOMAS BRENNARD, of Baildon, Malſter. 
RIchHARD BALDERSTON, of Ingleton, Gent. 
RichARD VawstR, of Market Weighton, Gent. 
wy Brown, of Rudſton, Gent. 

TINOTRHT CrRowTHER, of Gomerſall, Merchant. 
RicnarD Crossy, of Whitb - Gent, | | 
Tnouas Coopts, of Low orfall, Yeoman. 
WILLIAM MraDLEyY, of Aldborough, Yeoman. 
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une 5 the Proficutin. | Counſel for the Drjendaxt, 
Mr. LAw, | 1 Mr. HoTHAn., | 
Mr . Woop, - E 
Mr. Torre. vi 
_ * Ai | 
| Solicitors. 151 Sms. SITY 


Meflrs. ny Mr, Scrrrn, Var. 


WIITx, Solicitors to the XK 

Treaſury. ol 
Mr. DzALTRzy, Crown-office | 
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* W af  Kilderthorp, Ela Was challenged on the 


| pelt of the Crown, by Mr. Law. 


Mr. Hotham. My Lord, as Counſel bor ar. Yorke, I think 
it my duty to obſerve,” that the counſel? for the Crown have 


no right to object to a Juror, without aſſigning a cauſe. 


Mr. Law. 1 ſhall 2 aſſign no eb Ft ay a word 


* the ſubj ect. 


Mr. Julie Rooks, Are you ſerious in your objefion Mr. 


Hotham 1 
Mr. Hotham. Moſt certainly, my Lord; and 1 beg it may be 
taken notice of, that the objection was Wache. 5 
Mr. Yorke. if th object to a Juror, without . a cauſe 
- | the ſame privilege. © © oe 
* Fuftice 3 I repel he N 
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I : The four firſt were ſpecial jurors, the others tali Ins 
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x, Thdifment was opened by MF. Jon.) 
1 A. Law. May it pleaſe your Lordfhip. 


Gentlemen of the. Jury. In opening to you the ſubject of 
this indictment, I will venture to aſſume, that you are not wholly 


attempts that have been made, both from within and without, 
to undermine the government of the country, to ſpread diſaffec- 
tion and diſcontent among the minds of his Majeſty's ſubjects, 
and particularly to draw into the diſreſpect of his Majeſty's ſub- 
jects, and ſtrip of its reverence that particular branch of the con- 
ſitution in which we are intereſted, they being our repreſentatives; 
I mean the third branch of the legiſlature, the Commons touſe 
of Parliament. Gentlemen, You are aware, no doubt, of the in- 
duſtrious and miſchievous pains that have been taken to circulate 
diſcontent, reſpecting that branch of the legiſlature; to poiſon the 
minds of his Majeſty's ſubjects reſpecting it; to induce them to 
believe that their repreſentatives, inſtead of being induced by mo- 
tives of duty, are inſtigated by the ſordid motives of gain and ad- 
3 and that every thing like an attention to public duty is 
wholly extinct in that body, upon whom ſo much ot our weltare 
depends. Much pains have been taken to make us hold in diſ- 
reſpect that wholeſome ſyſtem of laws, and that beneficial arrange- 
ment of political and civil government, under which this country 
has long exiſted in a greater degree of happineſs, both civil and 
* than any other country upon the face of the globe. 
entlemen, Lou are not to be told that in 1792 and 1793, a 
great number of. ſocieties were diſſeminating poiſon through the 
kingdom, in the ſhape of aſſociations and combinations, for the 
purpoſe, feignedly, perhaps, I believe wholly feignedly, for ef- 
ecting a reform in Parliament. Among the perſons very much 
diſtinguiſhing themſelves upon that . occaſion, and miſchievouſly 
diſtinguiſhing themſelves, were the three defendants in this cauſe, 
and particularly the defendant. now before you. Gentlemen, The 


the cloſe of 1792, or the beginning of 1793, a moſt miſchievous 
{pirit diſplayed itſelf in the actings, and counſels, and conſpiracies 
which are the ſubject of this indictment, and alſo in the year 
1794, to which period, particularly, your attention in this cauſe 
will-be directed. 7 
Gentlemen, The ſubject of this indictment is a conſpiracy; and 
ou will excuſe me if I juſt lay down, under the direction of my 
d, to which you will defer; and if I ſhould lay down any 
thing that is not founded in the ſoundeſt principles of law, I ſhall 
receive gladly the correction 8 the learned Judge, and you will 
CIS ane, br DET VVV 


unacquainted with the hiſtory. of your own country during the 
laſt three or four years, nor wholly unappriſed of the dangerous 
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receive the beſt information from him that you can receive upon 
Gentlemen, In caſes of conſpiracy, for that is the crime char- 
ged, it is not in the nature of them, and you cannot expect to 
bring perſons who. were preſent at the immediate meeting where 
the, parties immediately confer and communicate upon their de- 
ſigns, and where originates the purpoſe ſtated upon the record as 
the conſpiracy of an unlawful - purpoſe in which they were en- 
gaged ; but you are obliged, as in all other caſes, to infer the pur- 
poſe from the act, and where you find a number of perſons act- 
ing apparently in concert, whoſe acts tend to one common end 
and object, and that common end and object of their united act- 
ings is an awful and miſchievous purpoſe, you infer from that 
community of action a unity of deſign, and if you find them ad- 
ing jointly, or acting ſeparately, with an intention of effecting an 
unlawful purpoſe; the law denominates that a conſpiracy, which 
by their acting they are endeavouring to promote: if therefore] 
find ſome at one time, others at detached times, endeavouring to 
promote the ſame ſeditious purpoſe, (and you cannot but infer from 
their conſtant acting towards the ſame object that they have 2 
unity of deſign), you are then to pronounce that that unity of de- 
fign, the defign being unlawful, is what the law dehominates a 
conſpiracy, and then confider of the means imputed to them to 
effect that deſign, which are the moſt likely to carry that miſchie- 
vous deſign into effect. The conſpiracy that they are charged 
with is this, a conſpiracy to traduce and vilify the Commons 
Houſe of Parliament, to excite diſaffection towards the K ing and 
his government in the minds of his ſubjects, to excite riots and 
tumults and commotions in the realm; that is the ſubſtance of 
the conſpiracy charged in the ſeveral counts in the indictment: 
for I collect now the conſpiracy as it is charged in all the counts; 
in the different counts we charge different means uſed to effectu- 


* 


ate that end, and the principal means are theſe, the collecting au 


aſſembly at Sheffield, where the defendant and others then reſided, 
reſpecting whom, perhaps, I ſhall ſtate to you ſhortly, and. arreſt 
Here the detail of the indictment and the evidence upon which it 
is founded to ſtate to' you who they are; the defendant whoſe 
private character we know nothing of prior to his appearance there 
in 1792 or 1793, where he ſeems to have taken up his lodgings 
early, with a perſon of the name of Gales, a printer *, who was 


I never did take up my lodgings at Mr. Gales's. I Nept but one night at his 


houſe, and my doing ſo, was in conſequence of a hurt 1 received by a fall. This 
affertion- of the Cdunſel for the proſecution is in no inſtance proved on the trial, and 
yet it is made a material circumſtance, to prove the conſpiracy, as will appear 
afterwards, Neither did 1 ever correſpond with him, having only received three 

:tters from him during the whole courſe of my liſe. Two about the beginning of 
the year 1793, on the ſubject of a pamphlet he was then printing for me, and ano- 
ther, written to my brother, Dr. Redhead, in the ſame year. Beſides this, he 


Wiek s letter in the beganing of the year 1794 to a relation of mine, requeſting to 
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1 main inſtrument of carrying his purpoſes into effect, and Da- 
viſon, a journeyman printer to this Gales, who have by their tua 
multuous conduct either been exiled, or felf-exiled, have with- 
drawn. themſelves from Sheffield: theſe are the perſons under 
whoſe banners all the miſchievous meaſures that were taken ſeem 
to have been arrayed, and under their affiftance principally car- 
ried into effect. Gentlemen, I was ſtating to you what the ob- 
ject of the indiftment was, and what were the counts ſtated in it. 
The counts charged upon them are firſt of all a conſpiracy to vi- 
ify; and traduce, and defame the Commons Houſe of Parliament. 
I ſtated, likewiſe, a conſpiracy to excite diſaffection towards his 
Majeſty's government, and to excite riots and tumults in the 
country, and then I was about to ſtate to you the means detailed 
in the indictment, as the means intended to carry thoſe deſigns 
into effect. The firſt means ſtated is the calling an aſſembly to 
be held at Sheffield the 7th of April 1794. | . 
Gentlemen, There exiſted in that place, as in various parts 
of the kingdom, a ſociety called the Conſtitutional Society; and 
there were other ſocieties in other parts of the country, Correſ- 

ponding Societies, and various other names. Here I think th 
called themſelves (for under that title they chooſe to veil their 
wicked deſigus, they called themſelves) A Meeting of the Friends 
of Juſtice, Liberty, and Humanity. Thoſe who were members 
of this ſociety, and all others who might chooſe to come toge- 
ther, were convened by an advertiſement in the Sheffield Regiſ- 
ter; a paper publiſhed by Gales on the 4th of April 1794, in- 
ſerted in conſequence of a reſolution of a meeting of the 2d of 
April 1794. | It begins, firſt of all, Public meeting in the 
« open air; and the very manner of convening them, indicates 
an intention of diſturbance. The convening a multitude, which 
no private houſe could afford room for, ſhews that intention * 
and particularly when they were convened reſpeCting a public ob- 
ject, particularly liable to miſchief. * It ſays, The Friends of 
* Ne, Liberty, and * are deſired to meet at three 

* | 2 | 


know where I was, and ſoliciting ſtrenuouſliy in the name of the friends of reform 
at Sheffield, that 1 would viſit them again. This letter 1 offered to produce in 
Court, but its admiſſion was rejected. As to Daviſorf, I know nothing about him, 
having never converſed with him but once in my life, and then only for a few mi- 
nutes, in the preſence of ſeveral perſons, | 

®* 1ſhould draw a direct contrary inference, The publicity of the meeting was 
certainly a proof atleaſt that tbey thought what they were doing was ftriftly legal. 
Befides, it was notorious, that peace-officers would attend, that magiſtrates might” 
attend, and that perſons avowedly hoſtile to the meaſures ſtated in the public ad- 
vertiſement, would be there alſo. If therefore the object of the meeting were to 
produce diſturbance, it was flying in the very face of the laws, and of thoſe who 
are bound to adminiſter them. On the coatrary, the meeting was quietly held, 
and as quietly diſſolved, and no notice whatever taken of ir, nor ot the ſuppoſed 
ſeditious ſpeeches, until after the ſaſpenfion of the Habeas Corpus act. If a meet- 
ing in the open air © indicates,” as Mr. Law ſays, „an intention of diſturbance,” 
the great meeting held in the year 1734, at this Caſtle, „ in the open air, mult 
alſo have been equaliy reprehendible ; 2d % of all ochers, 
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*. o*clock, on Monday the 7th April. 1794, un the Caſtie Hill, ia 
4 Sheffield, to conſider on the propriety of addreſſing the King, 
<« in behalf of the perſecuted patriots, Citizens Muir, Palmer, 
« Skirving, Margarot, and Gerald“. | 


Gentlemen, Thele are perſons who were previouſly. convicted 


by the ſentence of their country, of offences which they merited, 
as it ſeemed to that country, and as it ſhould ſeem giving due 
credit to the perſons before whom-they were tried. They are 
recited here as being perſecuted patriots. I think this very ad- 
vertiſement is, ſeditious in itſelf, and would warrant the charges 


e Public Meeting---in the open Air. 
Committee Room of the Sheffield: Conſtitutional Sorichj, 


| April 2. 1794. | 

% THE Friends of Juſtice, of Liberty, and of Humanity, in 
the town and neighbourhood of Sheffield, are deſired to meet on 
Monday next, at 3 o'clock in the afternoon, on the Caſtle. Hill, 
in Sheffield, to conſider upon the propriety of addreſſing the King, 
in behalf of the perſecuted patriots, Citizens Muir, Palmer, 
Skirvihg, Margarot, and Gerald; alſo of again petitioning the 
Houſe of Commons for a reform in the repreſentation. of the 
ple ; and to determine upon the propriety. of . petitioning the 
ing for the total and unqualified abolition of negro ſlavery. 
“ Reſolved, That the addreſs to the King, in behalf of the 
perſecuted patriots, which has now. been read, be recommended 
to the conſideration of the general meeting. 

« Reſolved, That Citizen H. Yorke be requeſted to draw up 
the petition to the King, for the total and unqualified abolition 
of negro ſlavery, and that he be requeſted to attend to ſupport 


the meaſure, _ 


« WILLIAM BROOMHEAD, Sec.” 

Under this advertiſement was this tumultuous aſſembly, 
which, upon the evidence that will be given to- you, amounted 
to ſeveral thouſands. They repreſented the number, - in one of 
the papers publiſhed by Gales, at about 12,000; and there is a 
nota bene at the bottom, that © it is expected that a number of 
friends to the above meaſures will attend on this occaſion from 
diſtant parts of the country:“ So that it was really ringing a bell 
throughout the country, for the-purpoſes of promoting the deſigns 
which they intended to accompliſh. This advertiſement pro- 
duced a meeting upon the 7th of April; but, prior to that, there 
was a private meeting, at which a perſon will be produced to 
you as a witneſs, of the name of Broomhead, who was preſent 
when Mr. Yorke and two or three more were preſent ; and then 

0 l 2 | 10 i 0 N ? N . 


V | 
with a View th traduce and deprade the Houſe of Commons, it 
vas i > that a ſham propofition ſhould be made of petitioning 
the Houſe of Coinitions for redrefs, upon the ſubject of — 2 
mentary repreſentation, confidering that as a grievance that re- 
ire Trimedtate redreſs ; and it was agreed that Broombead 
ff the party ſhould negative it, thus far endeavouring to throw a 
ſtur 5 the Houſe of Commons, that it was idle and fruitleſs 


x 


to endeavour to obtain any thing from the Houſe of Commons; 
of if not wholly fruitleſs, 2 looked upon them to be too vile 
td be Worth their attention a ſingle moment; and it ſhews how 
theſe people acted upon the minds of the unwary and the igno- 
rant, Who. met in conſequence of this advertiſement. At this 
meeting, What was done I have from the authority of the de- 
feridant himfelf*, who thought that the publication of that ſpeech 
woulT beſt effectuate the objects of that meeting, and diſſeminate 
the {edition which they thought would be too narrowly confined, 


if confined only to the 12,000 perſons who were aſſembled upon 


that occaſion, © | | 
Sentlemen, There can be nothing more miſchievous than 


callitig perſofis together” to hear nmr rp harangues ; and 
Hes, may carry 


when people have not leiſure to conſider the 
the unwary to meaſures very dangerous to the public quiet, which 


tho 


of. It certainly was intended to induce them to commit 
= moſt miſchievous exceſſes that this fort of language was 
The firſt motion was to addreſs the King in behalf of the per- 
ſecuted patriots. I have already told you they were deſcribe 

that name of Citizens Muir, Palmer, Margaror, Skirving, and 
Gerald, who were at that moment under conviction by a court 
of. proper juriſdiction, for offences of the higheſt enormity, 

'- Gentlemen, This publication was iſſued into the world by 
Gales, who is not here, againſt whom we give evidence as 
againſt Mr. Yorke, Who is here. It will be only in your power 
to convict the gentleman who is perſonally preſent, the others 
having fled and withdrawn themſelves from the juſtice of their 


country ; but that will not embarraſs us in our proof, becauſe 


we ſhall” give the ſame proof as if they were preſent. Gentle- 
men, It is neceſſary that I ſhould detail to you many particulars, 
and I would not employ your time in any thing unimportant to 
the inveſtigation! before you. 2 1 

Gentlemen, After this addreſs had been paſſed, which con- 


tains nothing but what is extremely miſchievous, there is a part 


of the ſpeech ſtated in the record, which, as it ſeems to me, 
contains that which will ſhew the moſt miſchievous purpoſe, on 


. # When and where ? 


if ny had not been fo acted upon, they would never have 
ught 


the part of the man-who immediately utiered it, and of the per- 


ſons. who made uſe of him as the mouth by which they were to 
utter the ſeditious ſentiments they wiſhed to propagate. © Fellow 


Citizens! This is a part of the ſpeech which he addreſſed 
to the people aſſembled. .. The day is at length arrived, When 
< fanaticiſim and ſuperſtition, deprived of their tipſel trappings, 


£ 


| 5 and. expoſed, in their native uglineſs, to the view of mankind, 
<«. flink ſcowling back to the cave of ng there, I hope, 


« they will for ever remain. The ene ngliſhmen. 

« no longer endure this ſtrange uproar of injuſtice.” ., They will 
no longer endure, it ! what does he mean to repreſent by this, but 
that Engliſhmen, energetic as their character js, had hitherto en- 
dured a religion that. confiſted in fanaticiſm and ſuperſtition ? 
That is the obvious meaning of the paragraph. I truſt m 


« countrymen are ſick of religious and political impoſture. 


What is that but to ſtate to them that they had been deceived, 


and that they had been in the habits of religious and political im- 


poſture. “ That their deciſive and manly conduct will com- 


* 


* 


t hilation of corruptions and abuſes, and a reſtitution of the ori- 
<«. ginal rights of human nature.“ Now, what is this but tel- 
branch of the legillature or the other, compromiſing with injuſ- 
tice, by which he muſt mean treating with the government; but 
that they would demand, in an imperious tone, which would take 


ling them he hoped they. would not be parleying either with one 


no.denial; the alterations he was propoſing. . Gentlemen, Is it 
fit that a multitude ſhould be aſſembled, and reproached with 
having endured ſo long that which he conſidered as fanaticiſm 


and ſuperſtition, and religious and. political impoſture, and told 
that they are, with their own arm, (for in effect it comes to that) 


to redreſs their ſuppoſed grievances, and io demand an annihi- 


lation of every thing they thought injurious to the community. 
Gentlemen, Ought they not rather to ſeek a redreſs of grievances 
in the mode pointed out by the legiſlature, by peaceable and legal 
means, which cannot fail to produce their effect, when the ex- 
iſtence of ſuch abuſes are fairly made out * ? “ A reſtitution of 
« the original rights of human nature.” What that means I 
am at a loſs to conceive ; the right of human nature before man 
enters into political ſociety, is the right of the ſavage to wander 
about in the woods; and when be enters into ſociety, he furrenders 


up his rights, as the purchaſe he pays for that beneficial protec- 


tion which he derives from the laws of ſociety. This, then, is 


to ſuggeſt to them that kind of ſpirit which, if it was permitted 


to. increaſe, no political government of any deſcription could poſ- 
ſibly ſubſiſt under the encouragement of ſuch doctrines. 2 4, Td 


* How comes it, that having been fairly made out, by men of all parties, and 
admitted by all, they have failed to produce their effect? PE 


mand, in an imperious tone, which will take no denial, not a 
< nmielioration of theſe enormous abuſes, which would be to com- 
< promiſe with injuſtice ;. but I truſt they will demand the anni- 


| 
( 
| 
' 


\ - 


r . 
Gentle en, I will not trouble you with all the parts of this 
ws ſome of them have more or leſs in 4 them, 

ere-is 2 practical principle of miſchief inſinuated in the next 
paragrap 


| by about which no man can doubt a moment what was 
to be 'adyiſed by it. After ſtating, that all the govern. 


' ments of Europe preſented no ſatisfaction to the contemplation of 


the philoſopher, that they were all ill conſtructed, and productive 
of abuſe; This is what he ſays in effect, without any exception of 
our on government. He ſays, © It muſt be 8 that this 
* experience is important, becauſe it teaches the ſuffering na- 
« tions of the preſent day in what manner to prepare their com- 
„ bpuſtiple ingredients, and humaniſts in what manner to en- 
« kindle them, ſo as to produce with effect that grand political 
«"exploton which, at the fame time that it buries delpotifm, 
« already convulſiye and agonizing, in ruins, may raiſe up the 
“ people to the di ity and ſublime grandeur of freedom.“ 

Now, Gentlemen, this ſuggeſted to the people aſſenibled, conſi - 
dering at what time it was uttered, conſidering what ſcenes were 


ingredients, after having deſcribed all the nations of Europe as 
groaning under deſpotiſm, and no exception made of the go- 
vernment of this country, but teaching us to prepare combuſtible 
ingredients as the means of blowing up all this deſpotiſm, this 
outrageous deſpotiſm, as he calls it, that applies to every govern- 
ment in Europe, and the ingredients are thoſe by which the ſub- 
fiſting governments in eyery country in Europe ſhould be blown 
up, and produce a. grand -political exploſion, which, at the time 
that it buries deſpotiſm, is to deſtroy the exiſting government, 
and produce happineſs to mankind z which, if it is obtained, can 
only be done by blowing up in this way every government ar- 
ranged by the political wiſdom of every country in Europe, and 
we are to ſeek happineſs afterwards in any form in which ſo- 
ciety is to be found. I think it is the moſt dangerous adventure 


which the mind of man can be drawn to, or which can be ſug- 


I to people, inflamed at the time, as they were, by an in- 
flammatory harangue. - MN 
Gentlemen, it will be unneceſſary for me, perhaps, to detail 
mueh more to you. I will give you one more extract; and, 
conſidering the length of time this diſcuſſion may occupy, I 
ſhould be aſhamed to waſte your time : I will only trouble you 
with another extract, which is this; he ſuggeſts to them, that 


the cultivation of their reaſon, and the improvement of the mind, 


would neceffarily contemplate this government as that which is 
impoſſible to ſubſiſt, conſiſtently with the ſtate of mankind ; that 
it was a government ſo abſurd, that it was only to let in the 
day-light upon it, to ſee that it was totally inconſiſtent with all 
good government. He ſays, “ When ſuch a revolution of ſen- 
* timent ſhall have diſperſed we miſts of prejudice z when, by 


acting in other places, can any thing be meant by combuſtible 
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cc the inceſſant thunderings from the prefs, the meaneſt cotta 

of our country (ha be enlightened, and the fun of aldi 
<« ſhall ſhine in its fulleſt meridian over us, then the command. 
* ing voice of the whole people ſhall recommend the 558 
Gentlemen in St. Stephen's Chapel to go about their buſineſs.” 
Now, I belicve, few who hear me are ignorant that the Mem- 
bers of the Houſe of Commons conſiſt of that number, and that 
the place in which they ſit to execute their legiſlative function is 
St. Stephen's Chapel. Then what does he ſay here; as ſoon 
as the miſts of prejudice ſhall have been diſperſed, then that 
body, which only ſubſiſts under favour 4 prejudice, (hall be diſ- 
carded; when, by the inceſſant thunderings from the preſs (a 
little jumble of ctephor:1 think *), the'meaneſt cottager of our 
country ſhall be enlightened; thefirſt thing we ſhall do, when we 
have opened our eyes, we ſhall ſee that thoſe perſons who have 
been elected as Members of Parliament; and that this Conſtitu- 
tion, which has ſubſifted for ages, is a conſtitution perfectly in- 
compatible with all good government, and that they will be diſ- 
_ carded, and ſhut out of doors. Gentlemen, That government 
Which in any country is held in contempt, ' cannot ſafely ſubſiſt. 
Does not every government under the ſun take means, and mult 
it not take means againſt ſuch degrading inſults? Why, in God's 
name, is the united dignity of the empire to be inſulted in this 
way, to be drawn into contempt and ridicule! and what is the 
practical conſequence” that is td; follow upon that ridicule 
thrown, upon fuch a body? From the moment that men ceaſe 
to reſpect, it leads them to ceaſe to obey, and tends to riot and 
rumult throughout every part of the kingdom. 
Gentlemen, Theſe parts of the ſpeech I have commented upon, 
J think, fairly, it will be for you to put your on comments upon 
them. If you agree with me, that theſe extracts are ſeditious in the 
higheſt degree; that Mr. Yorke, who uttered them, could riot but 
have entertained a ſeditious purpoſe ; that thoſe perſons who agreed 
with him that ſuch ſpeeches ſhould be made; that an afſembly 
ſhould be called for that purpoſe; that ſuch a ſham motion ſhould 
be made; who agreed that ſpeeches ſhould be addreſſed to that 
body; and that, with a knowledge of what they contained, he 
and Gales actually printed them, Gales being himſelf the printer 
of this publication, can you have a doubt they meant the mit- 
chief this is calculated to produce, = Kl ; 
_- Gentlemen, I will not detail to you a great deal more of this 
ſpeech, in which they ſay it is extremely proper for them to aſ- 
ſume a dictatorial tone of voice; that they would not diſgrace 
themſelves by petitioning; that there couſd be no propriety in 
petitioning a corrupt agent to remove himſelf, thus affixing the 
imputation of corruption to the Houſe of Commons as a body, 
and that no benefit could be obtained. by petitioning them, in ex- 


* * 
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* So think I, 


2 4 | 
pectation that they would make any alteration in the body of 
which they were members, © 
Gentlemen, in addition to this evidence, which I think de- 
Favs of a ſeditious purpoſe in the perſons ſo combined, there is 
ikewiſe evidence that they did not mean to confine themſelves 
merely, to ſpeculation, but that they did wiſh to aſſiſt the purpoſes 
of commotion and tumult which were to be ſuggeſted and inſpired 
by theſe ſpeeches to the uſe of practical means of miſchief, and 
for that purpoſe ; though I have no doubt, Gentlemen, you 
will be told that it was perfectly right that every man ſhould pre- 
re for himſelf a pike, for the innocent and juſtifiable purpole of 
elf-defence *. That we ſhall ſift and canvas between us; but 
] have no doubt, that when it is weighed by you in the balance, 
it will be found wanting. Daviſon ſeems to have been more 
properly in that department; the ſpeaking department was Mr. 
Volkes, the printing department was Mr. Gales's, and the arm- 
ing department ſeems to have been more peculiatly Daviſon's. 
The pikes will be produced to you; they are formed in a way 
that might adminiſter a very effectual annoyance either to the 
civil magiſtrate, or troops, or any thing elſe, in caſe of reſiſtance; 
when they ſhould break out into a public oppoſition to the go- 
vernment of the country, when the combuſtible ingredients were 
ready i 0 fire, and the grand political exploſion was ready to 
take effect. 1 | | | 4 
Gentlemen, I ſhall not detail to you in what portions that 
— 1 will be given to you. I will only ſtate to you, that we 


ave to draw it from reluctant witneſſes; and you will not much 


wonder at that, becauſe the only perſons who can produce this 
evidence have borne themſelves a ſhare of the blame, and ma 


throw ar imputation upon themſelves in relating that tranſaQion. 


The evidence, however, with all the attempts that may be made 
to ſuppreſs or keep back part of it, will not come before you, with 
all theſe endeavours, ſo defective, but we may honeſtly demand 
at your hand that verdi& of conviftion which, I truſt, will teach 
this Gentleman, and all others of a ſimilar deſcription, that the 
laws of this country are not to be drawn into contempt ; and 
that the legiſlature, the rule and government of this. country, 
which has obtained for centuries, which Has made us, as we are, 
4 great nation, proſperous abroad4, and happy at home, are not 
to be vilified and traduced, and made, as far as in their power, 
the objects of diſreſpe&t and diſeſteem, without ſome effort on 
the part of thoſe who love peace and order, and are attached to 
to thoſe things, to draw * a puniſhment upon them com- 
| * . * : 2 PO | 


{ * 1 


Not only right, but lawful. 


"+ There are/fome perſons who do not juſt at this moment agree with Mr. Law 
upon this head. . 
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the edumtry 
every Gentleman fittit 1 that box will 


menſurate to the Fe. 1 wwe thatt 
lay the evidence before you. It has been thought wiſe and fit- 
ting, om the part of thoſe who are entruſted with the executive 
function to draw this cafe before the confideration of a Jury of 
„not doubting of the 9 not doubting but that 
eel the public intereſt and 
his own united upon je, and will, in the verdict that he 
gives, when the ice | is laid before him, being entruſted for 
that wool gs rpofe with the protection of the public ſafety, give that 
which the protecłion of the public fafety immediately re- 
quires, and which the convicted guilt of the party before him, 
immediately warrants. 
Gentlemen, I will not detail any more of the evidence that is 
to be laid before you. I will lay it before you; and after having 
done fo, and heard the evidence ori the other fide, I hall have 


an opportunity of addreſſing you again. 


Mr. Yorke. My Lord, I ſhould with to be dint whether 
my counfel will be permitted, as welt as myſelf, to addrefs the 


? 

15. ice Role. You ma chuſe whether elf of 
counſel 27 addreſs the Jury. K 05 * 
Mr. Torke. May I be ne, vie as counſel exemines 
the witneſſes, to examine them alſo? 

5 Juice Rooke, No. | 


EVIDENCE FOR THE CROWN. 


William Broombead (worn. Examined by Hr. Waed. 
"Pha do you live —4 In the r - near 
e 
Did you live there in the rs 1793 and 1794. A. No. 
8 Did yo you live at Sheffield in thoſe ear — Yes, 
Q. What are you by buſineſs : A. A cutler. _ 
2 Were you a member of an y fociety at Sheffield, called the 
Conſtitutional Society ?——A. 
Q. When did you become a OY of that ſociety ? 
A. I queſtion but it may be three or four years ſince -I can- 
not tell exactly it was very ear! 
When was it inſtituted ? wi I cannot tell exatly now. 


As near as you can recolle& A. Perhaps three or 
fre? years; I cannot exactly recollect the time. 

Q. Do you know the defendant, Mr. Yorke A. By fight 
I know him. 

Qi. Did he become a member of that ſociety Al do not 
recollect that he ever was a ticket member. | 

2 Had you different forts of members !—A, When a perſon 


HS) 
| viſited the bach front other place, and had not a car 


vered to him You ſee I was to deliver the tickets. 
Tou was the ſecretaty ?=A. Yes. 108 
What is the meaning of tickets 7 — A. We detivered 

tickets to ſach perſons as were members in the town. 
Q. Mr. Yorke had not a ticket delivered to him PA. To my 

knowledge, he never had. 

At what time did he come amongſt you A. I do not 


exactſy recollect. He might have been in Sheffield four or five 
2 more of leſs. - 
= Do you recolle& in what year he came to Sheffield? 


think 1794- I am not exact in my recollection as to the 
Gin of his coming. 


Had he not been there before that time? A. Yes. 
& When had he been there firſt?—A. I was not a member 
at that time. 
But you recolle& when he came at firſt A. I do not 
recolleR with any exactneſs. 
Q. Tell us as near as you can A. I cannot ſay, becauſe I 
am LON my oath, 


. How long before 1794 N I was not ſecretary of the 
at that time. 
Q. When did you firſt ſee Mr. Yorke, or Mr. Redhead, or 
8 ou call him, at Sheffield A. The laſt time of his 
being at Sheffield, was the firſt time I faw him. 

Q. Did Mr. Yorke attend your fociety — A. Yes, occaſion- 
ally he did. 

Did not he attend it frequently ?—A: Yes, during the laſt 

time of his being in Sheffield he frequently did attend. 


Did he attend pretty conſtantly ?—=A. Sometimes he did 


not attend—ſometimes he did. He did not always attend. 

Q. But did he frequently in the year 1794 attend your meet- 
ings ?—A. Yes, he did. 

Q How often does your. ſociety meet ?—A. Sometimes when 
meetings were appointed, and often at other times. 

Q. Had you regular meetings of the ſogiety ?—A. There were 
committees that met regulariy—tolerably regular. 

. How often might the committees meet?—A. Once a- week 

regularly, I think. 


Bid Mr. Yorke attend your meetings regular] 24. 
Sometimes and ſometimes not- to the beſt of my recolleQion. 


Q. Did he take any part in the management of the buſirieſs of 


thofe committees ?—A. He ſpoke occaſionally at thoſe meetings, 
and others likewiſe. 


| — A. Yes. 


Q. Do you — that other 2 oo as well: as Mr. . Yorks 
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was placed in a ſuitable I do not know 


3 » ) 
„. Yorke was 4 great orator; was not he? A. Yes; 2 


ty able orator. 
L Perha s the moſt able orator you had amongſt you Fe 


A. Fan oubt that at all. 


Q. What were the ſubjects he ſpoke upon A. About à re- 
bu in Parliament generally. 
. Where gud you meet f—A, We met at a houſe called 
War on's Walk. 
Q. A houſe appfopriated for the purpoſe of your meeting ?—A, 
= a houſe where the meetings were held. 


Q. What was the reform that he ſpoke vpon. Did he ſpeak 
about 558 Gentlemen. 


Mr. Hotham. 1 muſt object to queſtions of chat ſort. 
Mr. N od. What reform was it to be? — A. A reform i in the 


repreſentation of the people in Parliament—that was the idea of 
the ſociety in general. 


And Mr. Yorke harangued you upon theſe ſubjects; did 
lie?—A. Yes, occaſionally. 


Q. Where was he placed when he 0 52 .A. He 
t to call it. 


Q. Did you give it no name —A. It was never chriſtened— 
we never had a parſon to it—it had various names. 
Tell us ſome of the names?—A. Some called it a Pulpit; 
and ſome a Tribune, or a Roſtrum. 


What did Mr. Yorke call it?—A, I don't recollect parti- 


cular hearing him name it. 

Q. Then he got into this Pulpit or Tribune and addreſſed you? 
A. Yes, and occaſionally other perſons as well as him. | 

Q. Then, I ſuppoſe, yourſelf ?!=A. Yes, ſome ſeldom times, 
bur very ſeldom, 

Q. You know Mr. Gales, I preſume, the printer of the Shef- 
field paper? — A. Yes. 

Q. Was he a member of your ſociety A. Yes. 

Q. And Daviſon, was he another ? — A. I don't know that 
Daviſon was, he came from Leeds; I don't knbw that he ever 
was a member; I never wrote out a ticket for him. 

O. Did he ever attend your meetings ?—A. If he did it was 
very badly. 

. Look at that ticket ( ſhewing it him), was that wrote out 
for him ? A. This is not of my writing. 

Q. But, is that Daviſon's ticket A. Yes? 

Q. Thar is one of the tickets 80 that he was a ticket mem- 
ber?—A. Les. 

Mr. Yorke. I believe that ticket is a ticket of the Derby ſociety, 
and not of the Shefheld Society. 

Ar. Juſtice Roote. Shew it to the witneſs, and let him fay 
what it is. 


Mr. Weed. Look at it, and tel us whether it is a Sheffield 


ticket? — A. I believe it is a Sheffield Ticket. 


{ * | 
Do you know where Mr. A came from, or how « many 
- of thoſe reforming ſocieties he belonged to ?—A, No? 
Have you never heard him fay how many he belonged to? 
A. No. I never heard him ſay any ſuch thing, 

Q. Do you know where he came from ?—A. I have heard i 
ſaid that he reſided at Derby—I have heard it ſo faid. 
£ Q:; Mr. Gales, Mr. Daviſon, and Mr. Yorke, were preſent 
at thoſe meetings A. I do not recolle& Mr, Daviſon. ; 

Q. Do you recolle& Mr. Gales?—A. He uſed to attend. 

Q.. Do you remember an advertiſement in the Sheffield Regi- 
ſter of the 4th of April 1794, ſigned William Broomhead, Secre- 
tary ; that is you, I take it; is it not? —A. Ves. 

Q. By whoſe direction was that inſerted there EY By 
order, I ſuppoſe, of the committee. 

Q. Who were the committee then ?——A;. I cannot recolle&t 
them all at that time, becauſe the Committee varied. 

Q. Do you know Mr. Yorke ?- A. Yes. 

Q. 1 Did he give any directions about it ?—A, No; he never 

any directions in our matters, he only ſpoke occafionally ; 
qd could have no authority to give directions, becauſe he was not 
of the committee. © * 

Q. But did he know of that advertiſement being inſerted ?— 
A. I am' not certain whether he did or not, or whether he was 
at that meeting or not. 

Q. Remember you are upon your oath ?—A, Iam upon my 
oath ; I cannot poſitively ſay with reſpect to any particular meet- 

ng unleſs I kept ſome notes. 
| Lou ſee that advertiſement i is ſigned by you as Secretary ? 
A, Ves. ; 


Were Mr. Yorke and Mr. Gales privy to your inſertivg 
. My inſerting it, Sir? e 


Q. Did you not ſign it?. Yes, but it is generally by 


** voice of the committee. 
Q.: What committee ?!——A. A committee that met once 
a-week. 5 

Q. When did they give directions for the inſertion of it in the 
Sheffield Regiſter A. It was an appointment before; I ſuppoſe 
you will ſee the date; it was previous ſhortly to the meeting. 

. Look at the advertiſement ?—A. ( Reads) © Sheffield Con- 
ſtitutional Society, 2d of April 1794.” 

Q. Was it ordered to be inſerted then ?——A. Yes. 

Q. Was Mr. Yorke at that meeting PA. I am inclined te 
believe that he was. | 

Q. Was Mr. Gales there ?!——A. I believe he was. 

Q. Who drew the form of the advertiſement ?—A. Tt was 
brought to the eng; 5 the rough draft, perhaps, might be 
drawn * A 


- O. Who drew it ; Two it might be Mr. Gales, [ 
Fannot _— ſay. 
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as Have you any doubt ig the world that it was Mrs Gers 
y the concurrence. of the committee then preſent, I 
he.drew it up; I would not miſtake on any account, and 1 youl 
not be preſſed to make a miſtake. 

Ar. Law. If you have reaſon to believe it, ſay ſo. 

Mr. Hakan I object to the queſtion. 

Mr. Fuſtice Rooke. The queſtion is regular, and I can ſee ng 
objection at all. 

Mr. Hotham. It is alking a queſtion as to his belief, without 
ſtating a ſingle circumſtance by which he belieyes it. 

"We Fuftice Nose. It is an objection that I myſt dere. 

00d, Do you believe Mr. Gales was not there A. No. 

2 Have you any doubt about it ?—A, No, 

Q. Who drew up the advertiſement —1 believe there was 
ſome part of it drawn in a rough curſory way. 

Was it agreed upon at that meeting 4, Ves Mr. 
Gales might correct it for his paper, perhaps l don” t with to go 
beyond the truth. 

2 Now, I believe, in conſequence of this advertiſemet, therg 
Was a meeting; was there not? A. Yes, 
When was that meeting A. the 7th of A pril, 
& Where was that meeting ?—A. Upon the Cai Hill. 
Was Mr. Yorke at that meeting? A. Les. 
Was Mr. Gales there? —Yes. 


o% Was Daviſon there A. [ do not recallect that I fow 


D g 
ut you faw Mr. . Gale there A. Ves. 

8 How many people might be aſſembled at that meeting hm 

ome thouſands; Shu tell what number. | 

Q. How many people do you think were there? A. There 
290 our 1 to be a very large goncourſe of people, fome thou. 

Q. Can you make a gueſs how many 74. There might 
de five or ſix thouſand, more or leſs. 

Q. Perhaps more; was it? A. More or leſs, I cannot fay. 

Q. Had you had any previous meeting to eonſider how vl 
Was to proceed at this meeting at the Caſtle Hill, to x 
what was to be done at it? A. Ves, we had a meeting 

4 had you agreed to proceed at that meeting — 

o petition the King for an unqualified abolition of the 
Slave Trade. 
. Any thing ele. Ves, and other matters. 
At that meeting; was Mr. Yorke there? A. Les. 

Q Was Mr. Gales there?—A, Yes. 1 

Q. Was Mr, Daviſon there A. I do not recollect ſeeing 
Mr. Daviſon. | 

Q. How did you agree to proce2d ?—A. It was 3 to pe- 
tition the King, and a motion was to be made to nen the Par- 


: (33) 


lament, and that, was to be negatived to make room for petition | 


ing the King. 
To petition the Parliament; for what —4 F or a re- 
form in the repreſentation ? 

Q. And that was to be negatived A. Ves, to open a way 
for the petition to the King; I looked upon it as ſuch. 

Q Who was it that was to make the motion f—A. I was to 
make the motion for petitioning Parliament. 

Q Was the petition to be to the Houſe of Commons, when 
you lay Parliament ?—A. Yes, 

Q. You was to make the motion, and it was to be negatived? 
A. VR to make another in its room. 
| , who was to addreſs the people upon the Caſtle Hill? 
A. Mr. Yorke, I ſuppoſe. 

Mr. Juſtice Roobe. Was it agreed that Mr. Vorke was to ad- 
dreſs the people on the Caſtle Hill 7 — A. Yes—lt was expected. 

Q. Was it agreed ?—A. I heard it ſpoke by ſeveral perſons— 
: did not hear him ſpeak of it. 

53 Nod. Was he defired to do it? —A. I do not know. 

Mr. Fuſtice Rooke. Was it uttered loud enough for Mr. 
Yorke to hear it, when the people told you of it A. It was 
expected by the people in general. 
Mr Weed. pe 2 were preſent at the previous et 
A. There might be ten or a dozen —or more. 

Q. And you ſettled at that meeting how you were to proceed 
upon the Caſtle- Hill ?— A. Yes, we had ſome converſation up- 
on it. é 

Q. Now, then, let us hear how you proceeded upon the 7th 
of April? — A. Vou have the proceedings in a printed book. 

Q. Does that book contain a true account of the . 
ings -A. Ves. | 

Q. Look at it, | 

Mr. Hotham. Was that. . from your copy r No. 

Ar. Hotham. Then I object to it. 


Mr. Mood. How long * the 7th of April was it that this 


previous meeting was held ? — A. Perhaps a few days—l do not 
exactly recollect how many. 


A. . You aſſembled on the Calle Hill on the 7th of April 2e— 


es. 
Q. What time of day was it when you went there .A. Ido 
not recollect the exact time. 


Q. In the forenoon, I e A. No- I rather think in 
the afternoon. 


Q. What time ?—A. I do not recolle& the hour. 


Q. How did you proceed when you got there? — A. As they 
are contained in one of thoſe accounts. 


%; But I want to hear from you how you n vho 
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was it took the pulpit or tribuns —A. There were three or 


four. 
Q. Who firſt opened the meeting ?—A. 1 do not know whe. 
ther the meeting was not opened by reading the reſolves—1 do 


not exactly recollect. 


Q. Mr. Yorke was there? —A. Yes. 

Did he ſpeak ?—A. Ves. 

Q. Did he open the bufineſs ?—A. I think not; 1 think, to 
the beſt of my recolleQtion, Jofeph Gales or William Camage— 
I am not certain. 


Q. Was the motion made that you had agreed upon? 
A. Yes. 


22 Who made that motion ?—A. I made the motion for the 
petition to the Houſe of Commons. 

= And what — done upon your making that motion? 

was negativ 
Q. How negatived A. It was put and negatived. 
Q: Who put it? A. I put it. | 
And who was it that neguired it —A. I think either 2 

ep Jales or William Camage 

Qt. You think they gay ve the be firſt negative? A. I think fo. 

Q.: Did any body elſe negative it ?!=A. It was negatived by 
the meeting when it was propoſed. 

Q. Had you a pulpit or tribune carried there ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where was it carried from? A. I do not know. 

Q. Was it newly made for the purpoſe ?—A, I believe it 
Was. 


Q. And who was it that got into it ?=A. There were three 


or four. 
Q. Did you ſpeak ?—A. I made the motion no more. 


. Did Mr. Camage make A ſpeech A. He read fome- 
thing. 


Q. Mr. Yorke got into it —A. Ves. 


2 He made a pretty long fpecch, did not he ?—A. Tober. 
E. 


Q. What might be the ſubject; look at this printed account; 


is it the ſame ? A. There are ſome parts that are not in it, a- 


bout Alfred and the Saxon laws. 


Q. That is not inſerted in the account ?—A. It is fo long 


ſince I read this pamphlet, that I cannot fay. 


Look at that? (handing him another of it, 
A Ans has my direction to it. * 15 7 


Q. Who had 1 it you from f—A. 1 received it at Mr. Gales's 


a 
© Was you directed to fend it any where? — A. Yes. 


Q. Where was you to ſend it? —A. I ſent a number in a box. 


To ſome focieties in London? — A. Yes. 
How many * you ſend?—A. There 1 was a ſmall box. 


n 


— a_ * 


And 8 . 
the adv Mr. Wharton ?—A. I ſcent a conſiderable num- 
ber of them. 
Q. By whoſe order did you ſend thead A. There was one 
very active perſon gave me a number of names they call him 
John. Alcock. 


Q Did Mr. Gales give you any direction :— A. No. 
& Ye u got them at Mr. Gales's ſhop ?: — A. Yes. | 
* ales was not with you when you wrote the direction? 


* Dia Mr. Gales fay any thing to you about fending them! 
A. No; I rather think I might receive them of a perſon that 
me! in the ſhop—I do not recolle& that he gave me any. 
1 did not know any thing about t?—A. I muſt 

ay t 
Wen had them from his ſhop ?—A. Yes, from the perſon 


in Q ſh 
Dit you ever have any converſation with Mr. Giles about 


your Tunis ſent them A. I do not recollect any particular 

converſation with him about the matter. John Alcock gave me 

— of names, and I lapped them up, and directed them 
to thoſe names. 

* Vas there any order of the committee that they mould be 
ſent A. It is probable there was an order -I have not a doubt 
but there was, but not particularly as to the directions who to 
ſend them to, 

Q. Was Mr. Gales one of the committee e Yes he 
was . There were ſome perſons did not attend the committee. 

Q. Do you know who it was that wrote the account of thoſe 
proceedings 45 2 I only know from hearſay. _ 

Q. Did you ever hear from Mr. Yorke A. He ſaid nothing 
to me upon the ſubject, .. 

Q. Did you ever hear him ſay whether he meant to write an 
account of the procesdings ?: A. I don't recollect heating him 
ſpeak upon that head not in any particular converfation. — 
Do you remember being in company with Mr. Gales and 
Mr. Yorke a few days after the meeting at the Caſtle Hill 
A. I do not particularly recollect ariy ſuch circumſtanee. 

Q. Recolle&t what you have ſaid before, and recollect you are 
now upon your oath ?—A, Vary Wally Sir; I am very careful; 
ſometimes I am ** 4 1 

Remember, and tell mie, ou was in company with Mr. 
os and Mr. Yorke when any — was faid reife ing this 
matter A. After being confined fix months, atid not read theſe 
things, L do 1 not recollect. 1 | 
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Rub up . Walo32Ak If 1 heard any thing 
5 that buſineſs, it was Mr. Gales requeſting bh 
to write ſometbing about it; but there was very little ſaid ; and 
I do not recolle& Mr. Yorke ſaying a word in reply, oran V thing 


about it. 


Q. You remember ſome application then made by Mr. Gales 
to Mr. Yorke 2— A. 1 recolle& there was a ſmall ſentence of that 
kind, 

Q. What was it?—A. Something about writing his ſpeech. 

What was to be'done with it when written f—A, I ſold 
a number of them that I received at Mr. Gales's. 

Q. You ſay Mr, Gales faid ſomething to him about writing 
his ſpeech ; what was to be done with it when written; was an 
thing ſaid about printing it ?—A. I believe it was with' a view 
of having it printed: I believed it as ſuch ; but I don't exactly 
recollect. I did ſell a parcel of them; and I muſt naturally ſup. 
poſe it - but I don't remember Mr. Gates and Mr. Yorke having 
any conference about it. 

Mr. Gales deſired Mr. Yorke to write his ſpeech 1 
A. I believe he did. 
Have you any doubt about that —4. No, I cannot fay I 


ps .- about that: 


What was to be done with it when written —4. 1 fold 
a great number of them. 

Mas it to be written for the purpoſe of being printed I 
A. J ſhould ſuppoſe it was. 

Q. Have you any doubt about that A. No. 

1 Then why hang about ſo much ?—A, I wiſh to be care. 

R What was the hs Mr. Yorke gave LA, 1 rather 
think he was ſilent upon it—it was very common for people to 
be ſilent upon a thing of that ſort; ſelf praiſe. 

Q. Did he agree to what Mr. Gales deſired —4 Silence 
gave conſent, if filence gives conſent, ha 
However, afterwards it was printed. 

7. Hotham. Here is a publication, it is true, made; that 
ek may be made by Mr. Gales, without any thing coming 
from the defendant. 

Mr. J. Rooke. That is a comment, and it is for you to make 
your obſervations upon it. If I am wrong, you will have your 
relief, you know, in another Court: you have an advantage here 
that you would not have if I was fitting on the other fide of the 
hall; and I wiſh you to bear that in mind throughout, that there 
is a ſuperior Court which will correct me if I am wrong, 

Mr. Hotham. I am well aware of that, my Lord. 

Ar. Mood. You had a great number of thoſe printed copies ? 
A. Yes; I received them of Mr, Gales, and fold them myſeltf. 

Q. You have read that, I ſuppoſe A. TOY I Deneve 
0 it is a eng time ore, | 


. 15 


1 


Did you read any of thoſe which were ſent?—A. Les. 
- Q. Does that contain a true account of the proceedings? 
A. I cannot charge my memory with the ſubſtance of this 


Me. J. Rooke. When you read it near the time of its being 

publiſhed, did you then think it contained a fair account ? 
A. I thought at that time that there was a variation. 

Mr. Wed. You thought there was ſomething ſpoken by Mr. 
Yorke that is not inſerted there ? A. Though there are ſome 
things, I cannot Le the differences. Ar- 
YQ. * the difference you mean is, that there was ſomethin 

itted ? 
has he did not ſpeat T received them as the account of the 
[ow mar and ſold them as ſuch, and ſent them to London 
bo ro B | 
Something he ſpoke was not inſerted ?=A. Yes. 
And I wiſh to know what that was ?—A. I cannot tell— 

i was a twelvemonth ago ſince I read it, and I have been a pri- 
ſoner fix months. FOO | | | 


Als that in ſubſtance what he ſaid ?—A. I have not read it 
this twelvemonth---a great part of it, I believe, 1s agreeable to 
what he did fay. | ba e 

ill read then ſome parts, and fee whether you recollect 
them or not.---< Fellow citizens, the day is at length arrived, 
« when fanaticiſm and ſuperſtition, deprived of their tinſel trap- 
« pings, and expoſed, in their native uglineſs, to the view of 
< mankind, ſlink ſcowling back to the cave of obſcurity ; there, 
„J hope, they will ever remain. The energy of Engliſhmen 
*,witl no longer endure this ſtrange uproar of injuſtice. I truſt 


my countrymen are ſick of religious and political impoſture, 


and that their decifive and manly conduct will command, in 
an imperious tone, which will take no denial---not a meliora- 
tion of thoſe enormous abuſes, which would be to compromite 
« with injuſtice ; but I truſt they will demand the annihilation 
& of corruption and abuſes, and the reſtitution of the original 
rights of human nature.” ---Do you remember that ?—A, I 
cannot ſay with the greateſt exaneſs, but I remember fome- 
thing propos to it] believed this to be the true account when 
I fold them, and ſent them, excepting little variations. 

Q. This is a pretty remarkable paſfage.---< It muſt be grant- 
ed, that this experience is important, becauſe it teaches the 


« ſuffering nations of the preſent day in what manner to prepare 


their combuſtible ingredients, and Humaniſts in what manner 
* to enkindle them, ſo as to produce with effect that grand po- 
« litical exploſion, which, at the ſame time that it buries deſpo- 
e tiſm, already convulſive and agonizing, in ruins, may raiſe up 
* the people to the dignity and fublime grandeur of freedom.“ 
A. I do not particularly recollect that, 


A. I have not @ doubt but there is ſomething there 
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4. I think that is rather 


| ntlemen ; 1 fup- 
poſe you can recolle& that A. I think ecollect 28 
about it—but I cannot recollect that other paſſage which you | 


* wag; you recollect nothing of this political exploſion? 
0 O. 4 x x4 

Q But you thought it a true account then ?—A. It was no- 
thing to me what deviations were made. 33 
Will you ſwear did not hear it: A. Ves there may 
be ſpurious editions of men's works. . 

Do you mean to ſwear there has been any ſpurious edition 
/ Dae Ps 
Q. Now, about theſe 558 gentlemen-—# When fuch a revo- 
<« lution of fentiment ſhall have diſperſed the miſts of prejudice ; 
ce when, by the inceffant thunderings from the preſs, the mean- 
c eft cottager of our country (ball be enlightened, and the fun 
« of reaſon ſhall ſhine in its fulleſt meridian over us.” © 

Ar. Hotham. I ought certainly to object to this mode of 
ET l z it js putting the evidence into the mouth of the 
witneſs. ; > 
Ar. J. Raabe. Here is a publication which, he fays, is ſub- 
ſtantially true; then they read particular paſſages, and aſk him 
whether theſe paſlages are ſubſtantially. rhe ſame. WR 
Ar. Yorke. I preſume, in the caſe of an examination of 2 
witneſs for the Crown, he ſhould be aſked what paſſed, and not 
have words put into his mouth. _ We Abs = 

Ar. J. Roocke, The principle you muſt bear in your mind. 
The witneſs fays, it is ſubſtantially what the defendant uttered : 
then they aſk him as to particular paſſages; did he utter this, 
and ſo on. Theſe queſtions are regular, having got the previous 
matter. As to your queſtions, that may come hefeafter, I can- 
not ſay a ſyllable to it; but ſo it ſtands. at preſent. | 
Q. What do you fay, to this ?—* Then the commanding 
ce voce of the whole people ſhall recommend the 558 gentlemen 

c in St. Stephen's chapel to go about their buſineſs,” 
A. Something to the purport, I think, I did hear. 

Q. Have you any doubt of the number ?—A. I never heard 
of the. number before. . | 5 
Q. Have you never heard of St. Stephen's before? — A. Yes. 
Did you not hear it at that meeting? —A. I think I did. 
Ar. J. Rooke, Do you mean to ſay you did not hear it 
then ?— A. As I recolle&t L think I heard ſomething to the pur- 


- Nothing like it, | 
40 Sarto int he ſpoke better than that. 
Q. What do you recolle& about the 559 ge 
dor 


— 
1 


FFF 
* William Broombead croſs examined by Mr. Hetham. 
Q. Mr. Yorke” was not a member of your ſociety ?—A. I 
never = him a ticket, and I was Secretary at that time. 


that Tociety, Mr. Broomhead ?—A. Yes. 
cQ Mr. Yorke was not a member of the committee? A. No. 
Then tell us of the agreement, and I would have you re- 
collect yourſelf of the agreement on the 2d of April, for the 
rpoſe of inſerting an advertiſement to call a meeting on the 7th. 
2 whether Mr. Torke was not at that time at a diſtance 
from Sheffield ?—A. It is poſſible that any man might make a 
miſtake—Mr. Yorke did not attend always—it is a thing I cannot 
exactly ſpeak to. Why ſhould advantages be taken? If I fay he 
ight, I cannot exactly recollect. Why ſhould I be wanted on 
either fide to ſpeak more than I can recollect? | 
© Q. I wiſh you to recollect yourſelf now, whether Mr. Yorke 
was not out of Sheffield at the time when that advertiſement was 
agreed upon?—A. I do not recollect that he was, I know that 
during ſeveral meetings before I was taken up.—If 1 don't recol- 
lect * he was abſent from, why am I to be preſſed in 
this way | | 
Q. have I may refreſh your memory a little, there was a 
meeting of the committee on the night when the advertiſment came 
out on the 3d of April ?—A, I think there was. l 
Q Now I aſk you, whether at that meeting a deputation was 
not agreed upon, by the members then preſent, to be ſent to Mr. 
Yorke, to acquaint him with what they had done, and to require 
his attendance at the meeting?—A, I may be wanting in my re- 
collection as to that circumſtance: if perſons are brought here 
that can recolle& the circumſtance, it will be well; but it is really 
painful to be preſſed ſo much on both fides together, in London 
and here too.—I have had enough of it in London—lI am fick of 
_ | | 
Q. Did he not ſay he could not attend, for they gave him no 
time to prepare himſelf. Do you recalle& nothing of that fort ? 
A. I do not; I cannot fay that I recollęct the circumſtance, be- 
cauſe I have in ſome degree endeavoured to lay aſide all thoughts 
about it. | „ 
Q. You do not recollect his objecting to the meeting and ſay- 
ing it was wrong, and that it ought not to be, becauſe he had 
not time to prepare himſelf Koa os age r 
With regard to the petition, you ſay a petition was a 
up a . the was made for a — S no Houſe of — 
mons in order that it might be rejected! A. Yes. 3 
Q. I want to know when a motion is made, —it is generally ſe- 
eonded, is it not? — A. Yes. 


believe you attended the committee of the members ok 1 


(40 ) 85 

Q. Ev ou in your meetings was ſeconded before i it was 
put A. 0 

Q. You — the motion upon the Caſtle Hilt for the pur- 
poſe of having it negatived; was there a fingle perſon cand. it? 
A. It was put and it was not carried. 

Q. I wiſh to know from you, and 1 am ſure 1 only wait to 
get the fact from you; you ſay the people of the committee agree 
to have a motion brought forward, which motion they agree 
ſhall be negatived and rejected; you tell us that by the courſe of 

our proceedings a motion muſt be ſeconded, in order to be put. 
Nos! I aſk, was that motion ſeconded A. I cannot recollect; 
however it fell to the ground. 

Q. Did any ſoul in that meeting focand it when- you made 
your motion ?—A. To the beſt of my recollection it was not ſe- 
conded, but directly oppoſed ;—it broke its neck, and ſo that is 
enough. 

Q. Who oppoſed it ?—A. You muſt n ſomebody le; . you 
teaze me ratheMow, 

Q. Was it oppoſed by Mr: Cama e or Mr. Gales, or who? 
A. It was oppoſed by Mr. Camage, | believe. | 

Q Was he a member of the committee ?—A. Ya... 

Q. Was ang: ge preſent at the time?—A. He underftood it, 


* And yet Camage, as ſoon as ever it was put, ee it — 


A. It was on purpoſe that it ſhould- be oppoſed. 
Mr. Juſtice Rooke. V ou ſay it was made on purpoſe to be re- 


jected? A. It was deſigned to be rejected before we went. 
Q. You made it, knowing it would be rejected ?—A. Yes, 
that is a fact. 

Mr. Hotham. You fay the committee agreed upon this. I 
aſk you if Mr. Yorke was preſent when that agreement took 
place A. I do not recollet Mr. Yorke being at that par- 
ticular meeting; - particular meetings I cannot recollect exactly 
who is there, every identical perſon, unleſs 1 had the notes. 

Mr. Juſtice Rooke. At the previous meeting, when the agree- 
ment was made, you ſwear that Mr. Yorke was there, recollect 
vourſelf -A. To the beſt of my recolleftion he had not any 1 7 in 
that buſineſs, but Mr. Gales, I believe, had. 

Ar. Law. Was he preſent : — A. Matters that one cannot re- 
collect, —it is quite painful to be pinched,—he frequently. was 
abſent, and J cannot tell whether he WAS there or not. -[ tell 
you I won't be pinched. | 

Mr. Law. No body wants to pinch you. We wiſh to hinder 
you from pinching yourſelf. _ _ 

. You ſent a number of pamphlets to London ?—A. Yes, 
r. Wharton, Mr. Sheridan, and a great number. 

* Mood. You ſent one perhaps to Thomas Hardy, the Se- 
cretary of the London correſponding Society? — A Yes, I did. 

Mr. * Who did the whole box 80 to, do you recollect?— 

1 


4 


<4 als 


1 n 
A. To one of the Secretaries, I think, either Mr. Hardy or Mr, 
Adams, I cannot tell which. Rn 
Mr. Law. Directed to Citizen Hardy; was it not?. MA,. 
Hotham.” Aye, Citizen Hardy, if you pleaſe; I have no objection 
to the word. My learned friend has read a paſſage out of a 
book, in which it ſays, „Fellow Citizens, the day is at length 
« arrived, when fanaticiſm and ſuperſtition, deprived of their 


\ 
- -- 


1 


<«.rinfel trappings, and expoſed, in their native uglineſs, to the 


view of mankind, ſlink ſcowling back to the cave of obſcurity.” 
I aſk you, upon your oath, whether any ſuch expreſſion. as that 
was was made ale 

A. Why, you ſee, to be explicit, as to exactneſs of words, ſome- 
thing to the purport I have mentioned; I would not wiſh to ſwear 
exactly to words which I am not certain of. 

Q. Did you hear any thing of tinſel trappings ?—A. I heard 
ſomething propos. . * 
Qi. Did you hear any thing of ſlinking, ſcowling back to the 
cave of 'obſcurity 7— A. Tinſel trappings I recollect better than 
the other; I do not recollect the term ſcowling at all. 

Q. There has been another part that has been read to you, 
and you are aſked to recollect that part about the 558 Gentlemen 
in St. Stephen's Chapel; I repeat my former aſſertion, —< When 
« ſuch a revolution of ſentiment ſhall have diſperſed the miſts of 
« prejudice z when, by the inceſſant thunderings from the preſs, 
4 the meaneſt cottager of our country ſhall be enlizhtened, and 
< the ſun of reaſon ſhall ſhine in its fulleſt meridian over us, then 


< the commanding voice of the whole people ſhall recommend 


<« the 558 Gentlemen in St. Stephen's Chapel to go about their 
buſineſs.” Now, I aſk you, whether the words © inceſſant thun- 
« derings from the preſs” were made uſe of ?—A. If you take 
the whole together, certainly very good advice was given. 

Q. Whether you will take upon you to ſay, ſtanding there, 
upon your. oath, that ſuch words as © inceſſant thunderings” 
were made uſe of ?—A. I cannot ſpeak to expreſs terms; but 
propos, ſomething like that, taking the whole together. 

Q. I want to know whether you will ſwear, in that box, to 
ſuch an expreſſion made uſe of as © the commanding voice of the 
people? -A. I will not ſwear wrong if I know it; I do recol- 
let ſome part of that ſentence ; but with! regard to every expreſ- 
ſion contained in it, I cannot ſay;—taking the whole together, 
there is ſomething correſponding to what I heard; but as to 
ſwearing to any identical expreſſions, I am not come to do any 
ſuch thing. 

Q. Do you remember any thing about © miſts of prejudice.” 
Do ſhew how far you are a judge of the ſubſtance of a thing. 


Will you take upon you to ſay, that © the miſts of prejudice” 


were made uſe of in that ſpeech?—A, I will not ſwear to any 
particular expreſſion, 5 | 


e of by Mr. Yorke in the ſpeech he uttered?— . 
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Q. Then all you mean to ſwear is, that this has ſome reſemn. 
blance, but how far you cannot take upon you to ſay, I aſk you, 
during that ſpeech, whether the general tendency of that ſpeech, 
which Mr. Yorke made upon the Caſtle. Hill, was of a peaceable 
nature, or tending. in any manner to inflame the people | "SR 
A. He never ſpoke but always to peace and order, and accord. 
ingly we have had order and peace; nobody ever ſpoke to adviſe 
contrary to peace and order. c r =P 
Q. You have had no diſturbance at Sheffield? A. No; 
y cannot make us do it at Sheffield, we know better. 
Q. When Mr. Yorke had occaſion to ſpeak. of the Conſtitu- 
tion, did you ever hear him ſay any thing againſt the Conſtitution 
of the country, as eſtabliſhed by King, Lords, and Commons !— 
A. Never any thing againſt the Conſtitution, but for it, accord- 
ing to its original principles; but with regard to what is looked 
upon as corruption in that Houſe reſpecting places and penſions, 
I do not know what I have heard him ſpeak againſt that. 
Q: Do you know any thing of Mr. Yorke firſt coming among 
you being ſent for? -A. No; I am a ſtranger to that. 
Q. But his doctrine, you ſay, was always peaceable, and tended 
to good order? A. Yes, but frequently nervous. 
Q. Did he recommend peace and good order? A. No- 
thing but peace and good order. 14 
And you ſay he extolled the Conſtitution in its original 
pO d {- l W e 
. Hood. You have read this ſpeech ?—A, Yes, a long 
while fince. | h nen >= 3 
Qi. You confider all this ſpeech as being advice to peace and 
good order :-! do not know any thing about that paper. 
Mr; Heotham, I will aſk you one queſtion---Did you conſider 
that ſpeech that you heard upon the Caſtle Hill as tending to 
peace and good order, or otherwiſe!-—-A. All things may be known 


by their effects. | N 
Q. Did you conſider that ſpeech as a peaceable ſpeech, and not 
tending in any manner to the reverſe? ——A, I did; it was ne- 


ver in Mr. Yorke's power, or any body elſe, to attempt to breed 
diſturbances: - . 11 | 

Q. Did he attempt it ?—A. No; if he had, it would not have 
been in his power to have done it. 3 | 

Q. But you have no idea that it was his intention ?—A. No. 
Mr. Word. You have read this printed ſpeech?—A. Yes, a 
long while ſince. "EW; . POP 

. That is your idea of an advice to peace and good order 
A I told you before there were deviations from the ſpeech 
and that pamphlet. | 3 

O. From what you have read of it, do you ſo conſider it !/— 
A. There may be ſome deviations. RR 

Q. Lou ſent copies to Mr. Hardy, to Mr. Adams, and ſoon; all 
that, then, in your idea, is an advice to people to be orderly and 


— 


LY 


at, ö c 
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peaceable Sr We always were orderly ; the general tengr of 
it was; I will not fay that he may not have uſed an expreſſion 


that is not right; the general tenor of what he ſaid tended,” T 


- 


+ know, to peace and good order. | 
| Q. Do you confider this pamphlet as an advice to peace and 
good order ?——A. There is ſuch advice in it, I apprehend, _ 
Q. You conſider that to be the general tendency of it 
A. When I faid that, I ſpoke of the 8 W Sad a out 
Q. The ſpeech as printed ?—A. There are ſome ſmall devia- 
tions, I am ſure of it. of «8% 

Ar. Fuftice Rocke. Do thoſe deviations alter the general tenor 
of the ſpeech ?—A. If I could recollect with exactneſs, I ſhould 
be happy to ſpeak to exactneſs. | | 

Mr. Fuſlice Rogke, What did you think when you firſt read the 

umphlet ?!—A. I am not a lawyer, my Lord, I am a plain man, 
do not recollect any thing particular. Mts 
 _ Did you find fault with the pamphlet in your own mind, 
as being an unfair repreſentation of Mr. Yorke's ſpeech ?— 
A. I had exceptions to ſome paſſages, but I do not ſo particularly 
recollect at preſent what thoſe deviations were. hag 
Did you think, upon the whole, it was nearly a fair re- 
preſentation. ?!—A. nearly fo. - . 

Q. Did you think the ſpeech, as publiſhed, was a ſpeech 
tending to peace and good order? A. He never omitted giving 
advice to peace and good order; I did not examine it with a nice 
critical eye, but read it lightly over. | 

% You thought the ſpeech you read had that tendency ?— 
A. The people were always adviſed to peace and good order. 
Qi. But you thought the ſpeech uttered by the defendant had a 
tendency to peace and good : - A. Ves. | F 

Q. Did this publication appear to you to be ſuch an unfair 3 
repreſentation as to alter the tenor of it? A. I cannot ſay. 1 

Mr. Law. We ſhall now read thoſe paſſages from the ſpeech ® 
which are ſtated in the recor et. | 

The clerk reads. © Proceedings of the Public Meeting held at 
Sheffield in the open air, 2d April, 1794; and alſo an Addreſs 
to the Britiſh Nation, being an expoſition of the motives which 
have determined the people of Sheffield to petition. the Rouſe of 
Commons no more on the ſubject of Parliamentary Reform. 

« Fellow Citizens, the day is at length arrived, when fanati- 
eiſmq and ſuperſtition, deprived of their tinſel trappings, and ex- 
poſed in their native uglineſs to the view of mankind, flink 
icowling back to the cave of obſcurity ; there, I hope, they will 
for ever remain.” | 

Mr. Hotham. If your Lordſhip admits that as the ſubſtance 
of the ſpeech, extracts muſt not be read from it; but the whole 
thould be read, if your Lordſhip thinks there is evidence ſuſ- 
cient to admit the reading of . at all, N 
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Mr. Law. Certainly you have a right to have the whole of it 


4. 


* 


Ar. Fuſtice Roste. You ſhould have it read now, or not at 


all, becauſe it will ſave time. 


Ar. Yorke, My Lord, as to the ſaving of time, the reading of 


the pamphlet will occupy no more time an hour hence than at 


preſent ; 1 conceive it will not be ſo. well for me to have it read 
now as afterwards, becauſe I have a very reſpectabſe maſs of evi- 
dence, who will give the lie direct to theſe paſſages libelled ; that 
done, the whole may be read, in order that the Jury may be ap- 
iſed of the context, for there are ſome very good ſentiments 
e n \ 1 | ; 
The clerk goes on reading, © The energy of Engliſhmen will 
no longer endure this . ſtrange uproar of injuſtice. I truſt my 
countrymen are fick of political and religious impoſture, and 
that their decifive and manly conduct will command in an im- 
perious tone, which will take no denial, not a melioration of 
theſe enormous abuſes which would be to compromiſe with in- 
Juſtice ; but I truſt they will demand the annihilation of cor- 
ruptions and abuſes, and a reſtitution of the original rights of hu- 
man nature, | ö | 
The governmentsof Europe preſent no deleQable ſymmetry to 


the contemplation of the philoſopher, no enjoyment to the ſatiſ- 


faction of the citizen. A vaſt deformed and cheerleſs ſtructure, 
the frightful abortion of haſte and uſurpation preſents to the eye 
of the beholder no ſyſtematic arragement, no harmonious or- 
ganization of ſociety. Chance, haſte, faction, tyranny, rebellion, 
maſſacre, and the hot inclement action of human paſſions, have 
begotten them. Utility has never been the end of their inſtitu- 
tion, but partial intereſt has been its fruit. Such abominable 
and abſurd forms, ſuch jarring and diſſonant principles, which 
chance has ſcattered over the earth cry aloud for ſomething 
more natural, more pure, and more calculated to promote the 
happineſs of mankind. ._ _ 2 : | 

' « Tt muſt be granted, that this experience is important, be- 
cauſe it teaches the ſuffering nations of the preſent day in what 
manner to prepare their combuſtible ingredients, and Humaniſts 
in what manner to enkindle them, fo as to produce with effect 
that grand political exploſion, which, at the fame, time that it 
buries deſpotiſm, already convullive, and agonizing in ruins, may 
raiſe up the people to the dignity and fublime grandeur cf 
eee ee ee e REO" 

« Citizens, I repeat my former aſſertions. Go on as you have 
hitherto done, in the culture of reaſon. Diſſeminate throughout 
the whole of your country that knowledge which is ſo neceſſary 
to man's happineſs, and which you yourſelves have acquired. 
Teach your children and your countrymen the cred Ane of 
virtue, which are the foundations of all human polity. Teach 


y_ 


them to reſpe& themſelves,” and to love their country. Teach 
them to do unto all men as they would that they ſhould do unto 
whtito them, and their love ſhall not be confined to their country, 
but ſhall extend to the whole human race. When ſuch a re- 
volution of ſentiment ſhall have diſperſed the miſts of prejudice, 
when, by the inceſſant thunderings from the preſs, the meaneſt 
cottager of our country ſhall be enlightened, and the ſun of rea- 
ſon alt ſhine in its fulleſt meridian over us, then the com- 
manding voice of the whole people ſhall recommend the 558 
Gentlemen in St. Stephen's Chapel to go about their buſineſs.“ 
„ Convinced of this truth, it is the opinion of this meeting, 
that the people ought to demand as a right, and not petition as 
a favour, for univerſal repreſentation. That therefore we will 
petition the Houſe of Commons no more on this ſubject. 
As we ourſelves feel, we are naturally led to ſympathize with 
thoſe who feel alſo, wiſhing to be rid of the weight of oppreſſion 
under which we groan, we are induced to compaſſionate thoſe who 
groan alſo, and to. defire an alleyiation of their ſufferings. On 
our own account we have repeatedly petitioned the Lower Houſe 
of Parliament, but petitioned in vain, We are weary of the 
practice. We are diſguſted to hear the hallowed name of liberty 
made the ſport of corrupt placemen; and we are ſhocked to ſee, 
that, in the practice of legiſlation, humanity is but a name. We | F 
are now petitioning not tor ourſelves, but for others; for thoſe 4 
whoſe ſorrows harrow up the feeling ſoul''- ! 
Mr Yorke. The part that is now reading is not in the in- 
We | 72 . 
M.. Law. Then it certainly ſhall not be read. | 


William Camage ſworn, Examined by Mr. Topping. 


Q. You live at Sheffield? — A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you lived there? A. About five years. 

Q You was, | believe, a member of the Conſtitutional So- 
ciety at Sheffield ?—A. I was. RY 

Q. In that ſociety there was alſo what was called a committee? 
4 Yes, there was at one time; it might be about the beginning 
of 1793. q | 

s believe you was their Secretary? — A. I was about fix 

months the Jatter :nd of that year, and I ceaſed to be Secretary 
about the beginning of 1794 again. | Jet 

Q. Was you Secretary of this ſociety at the time you was a 
committee man?—A, No, I was not. | 

Q. Was you a committee man before you was Secretary, or 
Secretary before you was a committee man ?—A, I was a com- 
mittee man before I was Secretary. 7 


Q. Was you a committee man after you was Secretary ?—No. 
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66 
Wben did you ceaſe to be a committee man altogether 
44 cannot rs to the time. e r by 
1 Did Broomhead ſucceed you as Secretary A. Soon 

ter, | | DV 
Q. Do you remember the defendant, Mr. Yorke, being at 
She 10 -A. 2 I . ff ta 

Did you ſee him previous to the beginning of 1794 ?—A, 
T ea law 1 at one N an adden; 
of Sheffield. * 

Q. At what time A. Sometime in 1793, I think it was. 

Was it at the beginning or latter end of 1793?—A, I be- 
lieve about the middle of it; but it is fo lang back that I cannot 
recollect. 

Q. Did Mr. Yorke attend any of theſe meetings of the Con- 
ſtitutional Society in 17932: — A. I remember ſeeing him at a 
meeting pf the Baut in n 1 Ci 

. Did he attend any. meeting of the ſociety in 1794 ?—A, 
vm the Caſtle Hill, : * | N 4 

Q. Do you remember any meetings at which he was preſent 
previous to that ?—A. No. 

Q. Was Mr. Yorke a member of the Society A. I don't 
know that he was. | 

Q. Was Gales, the printer in Sheffield, a member 
A. 1 underſtood he was. | 

Q- You have ſeen him there, have not you j—A. Yes 

Q. He was a committee man alſo, I believe?—A. He was. 

Q. Although Mr. Yorke was not a member, that you know 
of, you have ſeen him at the ſociety ? A. Yes. | 

Q. What did he do there? -A. Sometimes he ſpoke at the 
Barrel, in Sycamore- ſtreet. _ _ bags.” | 

Q. Did he do what other perſons did who were members of 
the lociety?—A. What is that paying the contribution? 

Q. Did he pay any contribution: A. I don't know; he 
ſpoke in the ſocieties. I 

Q. Do you recolle& this meeting at the Caſtle Hill ?!—A. Ves. 

Q. Had you feen Mr. Yorke and Gales together, previous to 
that meeting ?—A. Yes. | | ; 

Q. Had you been with Mr. Yorke and Mr. Gales, previous 
to that meeting A. Yes. | | 

Q. Did you receive, either from Mr. Yorke or Mr. Gales, 
any reſolutions to be put at that meeting? A. I received the re- 
ſolutions from Mr. Gales. | | 

Q. Was Mr. Yorke preſent at that time—A. He was. 

Q. What was to be done with thoſe reſolutions which were 
given you by Gales when Mr. Yorke was with him ?—— 
A. I was requeſtcd to go down to Gales's houſe, and I went 
down previous to that meeting, and received the reſolves from 
Gales, and | was requeſted to read the reſolves to the meeting. 
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Was Mr. Yorke preſent at that time?—A, He was. 


* 
-. 


& At what time did that meeting take 'place ?——A, Near 


about noen, about one or two o'clock, 

Q. Was it a very numerous meeting ?—A, Yes, there was a 
good deal of company, | 

Q. Many thouſand people, I believe? A. Yes, ſome thou- 
ſands were there. 83 | 

Q Who acted as the Chairman of that meeting? A. Mr, 
Henry Yorke. | 5 | N 

Q. What ſort of a fituation was he placed in? — A. Upon an 
eminence, a form made for the purpoſe. 
; de did you uſe to call it? - A. At Sheffield, we called 
it a Tribune. | 
4 S Then Mr. Yorke took his place in this Tribune 

.. | | 

Q. At this meeting, at which he was chairman, before he put 
the reſolutions, do you remember any motion being made by 
Broomhead about a petition to Parliament ?——A. I recolle& 
ſomething of Broomhead making a motion for petitioning Par- 
liament. | | N 

Q. That motion was rejected, I believe? — A. Ves. 

Q. You have ſeen thoſe reſolutions, I believe ſince, in ptint? 
A. T have heard them read in print: 

Q I will read them to you again. Convinced of this truth, 
« jt is the opinion of this meeting, that the people ought to 
« demand, as a right, and not petition, as a favour, for univer- 
« fal repreſentation ?”%—A. That is the firſt. 

Q You do not mean the firſt in order ?--- A. No, that was one. 

Mr. Hotbam. I fubmit to your Lordſhip ; he ſhould be aſked 
what the reſolutions were, and not have them read to him. | 

Mr. Fuftice Rooke, He was examined to that firſt. 

Mr. Topping, To accommodate Mr. Hotham, I will put it 
another way. What was the ſubje of thoſe reſolutions that were 
given you by Mr. Gales and Mr. Yorke ?— | 

Mr. Fuſtice Rooke, You have certainly a right to put thoſe 
reſolutions into his hand. "es | 

Mr Topping. (Reads). © That therefore we will petition the 


« Houſe of Commons no more upon this ſubject.” Is that ano 


ther of thoſe reſolutions ?=A. Yes. 
Q. Thoſe reſolutions, ſo put by you, were they carried or ne- 
gatived?—A, They were carried. | 
Q. Unanimouſly, I take it for granted ?—A. Nearly ſo. 
Q. Mr. Yorke made a ſpeech that day, I believe? — A. He 
ſpoke at the Caſtle Hill meeting. | 
Q. A pretty long ſpeech, I believe; was it not ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Was Gales at the meeting? — A. Yes. | 
Q. You was at the meeting? —A. Yes. 
Q. And Broomhead was at the meeting ?—A, Yes, 
2 | 
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Q. You ſaw an account of Mr. Yorke's-ſpeech ſoon after the 
meeting ?—A, Yes, but did not read it; I was taken up ſoon after. 


William Camage croſs examined by Ar. ; Hotham, 


Q. You was preſent upon the Caſtle Hill at the ſpeech of Mr. 
Yorke?—A. Yes. E © "oh 
Q. What was the general tendency of. that ſpeech z was it 
tending to peace and good order, in your conception, or for the 
purpoſe of inflaming the minds of the people? A. Every part of 
his ſpeech recommended peace and good order to the people, that 
was what I always underſtood to be his conduct. 2 Op 

Q. Do you recollect any thing in that ſpeech about levelling 
principles? - A. No, I do not. | 
Q. You have told us that the thing in which Mr. Yorke 
ſtood was called a Tribune? — A. We, among ourſelves, gave it 
t name. | 5 
Q. Did you ever hear Mr. Yorke call it ſo? —A. I don't 
know that 1 ever heard any thing of that ſort from Mr. Yorke. 
Q. Did Gales, at the time that he gave you the reſolutions, 
read them over to you in the preſence of Mr. Yorke, or did he 
give you the reſolutions and deſire you to propoſe them ?—A. He 
gave them me, and defired me to propoſe them, and read them 
over myſelf before the meeting. 1 
Q. So that Mr. Yorke ſaid nothing, but Gales gave you them; 
were they read over in the preſence of Mr. Yorke : A. No. 
Q. Do you know how it happened that Mr. Vorke firſt came 
among you?—A. I cannot ſpeak to that ſubject. _ 
Q. Do you know any thing of the Derby Society ?—A. Yes, 

I have heard tell of the Derby Society. | no 

Q. Did you ever ſend any circular letter to the Derby Society? 
A. I heard that letters were ſent, but not to my knowledge, I 
had no concern in the buſineſs. W 

O. What was your idea about the. duration of the Houſe of 
Commons before Mr. Yorke came among you? A. We 
thought the preſent ſyſtem of the Houſe ot Commons a great 
grievance, as to their ſeven years duration. 

Was, or was not, the Conſtitutional Society that was in- 
ſtituted at Sheffield, for the purpoſe of reforming ſuch abuſes in 
the Houſe of Commons, or for what purpoſe was it? — A. For 
the purpoſe of reforming the Houſe of Commons, and nothing 

1 2 
Q. During the time you was a member of it, did you ever 
collect any defign to overturn the conſtitution of the country? 
A. Never. | | 
Q. Nor any deſign of bringing about their intention by force 


of arms or violence ?—A, Certainly not. | 
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: SE... - 
Q. Then in what way: id, you underſtand they meant it ſhould 
de brought about ?!—A, 
W 4%. 
). But you never heard from any of the members of that 
iety; nor ever thought while you was a member of it, that 
violence was intended towards any part of the government ? 


4 1 


A. Never; if 1 had I ſhould not have continued in the ſo- 


ciety. 3 | we 
8. Had you an opportunity of ſeeing Mr. Yorke more than 
once at Sheffield A. Two or three times. e 
Q. Did you ever hear from Mr. Yorke in your life any ex- 
pes againſt the conſtitution of this country A. Never 
in my life, | 


o 


. 
1 
- 


No, Laſk you, whether you have not heard Mr. Yorke, 
in expreſs words, commend the conſtitution of the country as it 


was originally formed ?— A. I have heard him ſpeak well of the 
conſtitution when reformed, MFR © Fri, 

Q. Do you mean the conſtitution by King, Lords, and Com- 
mons ?- A. Les. | 5 7 


» 


Did you ever hear him ſay, or infer from any thing chat 


fell from him, that he had any wiſh or intention that the Houſe 

of Commons ſhould be totally aboliſhed 7— A. No, never. 
Q. All that you underſtood Mr. Yorke to mean was, te bting 

about a reform in Parliament? — A. Nothing-more, 

| Q And that by peaceable means ?—A. Ves. N 

Nr. Topping. Perhaps you remember the expreſſion about 


the 558 gentlemen going about their buſineſs ?—A. I do not 


ET Eng of that kind was ſaid, but I cannot ſpecify 
the words. 8 : | 
Wy ou ſay this was called a Tribune among yourſelves, but 
you did not hear Mr. Yorke call it ſo?—A. Yes. | 
Q. Your members when they wanted to ſpeak always went 
into it?: -A. Yes | | | | 
}. You do not mean to ſay that you abſtained from calling 
it a Tribune when he was there ?—A. No. 


Q. Do you mean to ſay, that when Gales gave you the reſo- | 


lutions, Mr. Yorke did not look them over in your preſence ?— 
A. I do not know that he did—the perſon that brought me there 
will be examined, and he was preſent at the ſame time. 


Y Remember you have been examined before, and recolle& 


yourlelf—you were deſired to go down to Gales's to receive theſe” 
reſolutions ?—A., Les. ; 


N S Vou found Mr. Vorke and Mr. Gales together 
Tes. 2 — 


Q Now, I aſk you, whether Mr, Yorke looked them over 


or not !—A. To the beſt of my recollection now, he did not in 


my preſence. 
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n. Midliſon tworn. Examined by Mr. Jaber. * 
8 Where do you live —A. At Woodall, within ten x 
. Was you at any time a member of the Conſtitutional So- 


at She old K. Ves. 
G How long was that ago ?—A.. A year and a half back, I 


* How long was you a member ?—A. Two or three years. 
. How long is A ſince — ceaſed to be a member — 
About a year and a half 
A "© Bia id you ever attend any of the meetings of that Society ? ? 


Q. Where did you hold thoſe meetings ?=A. In different 
1 at one houſe, and ſometimes at another. 

=. Name any of the houſes where your meetings were held 

ovember 1792 ?—A, I cannot recollect, we had them at fo 


many different places. 


Q. During the time you was a member of this Society, was 
you appointed to any en A. I was a Delegate at one 
time. 

1 Q. For what was you 2 Delegate 2A. F or one ol the divi- 
ons. 

Q. Bo you 4 remember at any of the meetings chat you attend- 
ed ſeing Mr. Yorke there? A. Yes, I have ſeen him at ſeve- 
ral! don't know that I was a Delegate at the time I ſaw him. 

7 Where was the meeting held that you ſaw him at firſt ?— 
A Rink the firſt meeting I ſaw him at was in Queen-ſtreet. 

Was the meeting pretty numerous ?—A. Yes, I think the 
* was pretty well Bled .— perhaps there were two or three 
hundred people. 

Was there any chairman ?—A, He was the only chair- 
man. 

Q What year was that in A. Two or three years ago, 1 
think in 1793. 

Q You was a hairdreſſer by trade, was not you ?—A. Yes. 
ag You 7 33 by Mr. Yorke as a hairdreſſer at Shet- 


Q. You 4 dreſſed his hair A. Yes. hf 

Q. Had you any converſation with him while you was dreſ- 
Go his hair A. Yes, frequently. 

as you preſent at any meeting at the Caſtle Hill on the 

. of April ?—A. I Was. 

Q. Did you ſee Mr. Yorke there 1 

Q. Did you fee Gales there — A. Yes, I believe I ſaw Gales 
as too. 
Q. Was Daviſon there? A. I cannot recolle&. 

Q. Did you hear Mr, Yorke ſpeak that day: A. Yes. | 


(* 2 | 
Do you recolle& any thing he faid A. Very little. 
: Did you ſee him at any time after the ſpeech FT Yes, 
I faw him after the ſpeech, „„ 
18 Had you any converſation with him after the meeting? 
71 . es. [4 LES 4+, 4% 6s py 7 9 N 
Q. About his ſpeech ?—A. I think he aſked me once how the 
people ſeemed to approve of it. 3 
Did he ſay he was doing any thing about the ſpeech him - 
ſelf -A. He aſked me what the people thought ov; and I 
ſaid there were various opinions. n . 
| . you ever any converſation with him about the writing 
of that ſpeech ? — A. I do not rocollect that I had. | 
. You don't rerollect that he ever told you he was writing 
an account of his ſpeech ?—A.'I cannot Er particularly; it 1s 
a long time ſince— I cannot charge my memory particularly. 
Did he, or did he not, tell you that he was writing an ac- 
count of his ſpeech on the Caſtle Hill—recolle& what you have 
{worn before ? A. I cannot recollect it. ee 
Mr. Fuſtice Roote. You ſhould aſk him, did he or not ſay he 
would publiſh his ſpeech ?—A. It is fo long ſince I cannot charge 
my memory with it; he told me that he was writing extracts 
from Mr. . 1 * We 22 
"Mr. Fuſtice Rooke. Did he ſay whether he was writing any 
account of his ſpeech or not ?—A, I cannot recollece. 
Ar. Tohnſon. Was you not examined before Mr. Ford in 
yin %% erat is r 
Do you recolle& in the cqurſe, whether you did not ſay 


— 


% 


that Mr. Yorke told you he was writing his ſpecch? A. I can- 
| Q, Wil you ſwear that you did not ?—A, No— nor I will 
not ſwear that I di. 7 | 


Mr. Yorke. Were you a member of the committee when I 
was ever there? — A. No, I do not recollect that I was. 
Mr. Fuſtice Rovke, You were at the meeting? — A. Yes. 
Q. And you dreſſed him afterwards ?—A. Ves. 3 

Q. He aſked you what people ſaid of his ſpeech !—A, Ves. 

Q. What anſwer did you give him f—A. I faid there were 
wvatious opinions of it -I don't recollect any more converſation 
„„ dg oo SORE ie N 

5 you ſay upon you oath he never ſaid any thing to 
you about printing ? A. I anſwered that queſtion before, and 1 
cannot anſwer it more fully. an en a $90 
Q. Will you ſay upon your oath he never did fay any thin 
abour it ?—A. It is ſo long fince, I cannot charge my memory 
with it.” ICC EL nos" YT Er A A 
Mr. Yorke. I would aſk you, whether on, before, dr after the 
7th of April my ſpeeches were ſuch as tended to vilify or traduce 
the Houſe of Commons ?—A. No, I cannot fay any furthes 
than the corruption that had —_ introduced into it, 

e ' | 
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' William George Frith ſworn. - Examined by Mr" Law. 
88 believe you are a furgeon, and live at Sheffield 1 


ou go on the 7th of April 1794 to the m 
e il A. 1 did... 79 exting 10 


2 N you ſee Mr. Yorke, who fits there, at that meeting ? 
* I did you 2 bim K 1 ſaw m firſt ſtand- 
by the ſide of a deſk, on which Cam readin 
nk to be preſented to the King, — —ͤ— Muir, Palme, 
Skirving, Margarot, and Gerald, who had been Red at 

Edinburgh, and ſentenced to tranſportation. | 

a He was ſtanding by the ſide of a deſk ; 3 Was that what they 

the Tribune ?—A. Ves. | 

After Camage had read that addreſs, what part did Mr. 
Vork e take in the buſineſs of the day? -A. After that had been 
read, Mr. Yorke got upon this ſame tribune, and made 3 ſpeech 
to the opulace, who were there in conſiderable numbers. 

0, X great many queſtions have been aſked as to the tenden- 
cy a his 4 8 what was, in Jour ja t, the tendency of 
that ſpeech—was it in favour © . order, peace, and go- 
vernment?— A. The firſt ſpeech (for I heard rd two) related en- 
tirely to thoſe people on whoſe account the cen was agreed 
to be preſented to the King. 

Mr. Fuftice Rocke. on't think we have any thing t 90 do 
with that. .. | 

. Law. They are both i in F my Lord. ; 

State what you can confidently, —2 memory, to have 
ww the very words, as nearly as may be; if not, give us the 
ſubſtance ?—A. He — = the packing of juries; that the 
trial b o jury was become a mere form of law; that Goyerament 
packed, or could pack juries: as they pleaſed ;- that he himſelf 
had juſt returned from — — — was ;mplicated himſelf in 
a trial there, reſpecting a Mr. Walker of Mancheſter :" he ſaid, 
the jury or the people who were to try them there, were the erea- 
tures of Government, and would' have paſſed ſentence, if the 

jury of the informer. had not been ſo evident, that the vile 
tools 55 Government themſelves were aſhamed of it ; and he 
Was ordered by the Court to be tried for perjur. 

Q. What did he ſay reſpecting petitioning en for a 
reform ?—A. After he had made à very eloquent ſpeech upon 
the firſt occaſion, ſome reſolutions, were read by Camage from 2 
written paper; and afterwards Broomhead aſcended this ſame 
tribune, or ſtool, or whatever it may be called, and made.a mo- 
tion, that a petition be preſented, ta Parliament for a reform in 
the repreſentation of the people. The words of this were re- 


W two or * 0 . Alter ſom Hs no 90g ſeconding 


{ 88,7 

the motion; Mr. Yorke aſcended the tribune; He Kid, he was 
extremely. glad that that meeting was ſo enlightened, that not one 
.was;tound io ſecond ſuch à motion. Indeed, if any one had 
done ſo, he ſaid he ſhould have oppoſed it; for he was convin- 
.ced they might ec ply for eternity to Parliament, and they would 
never haye redreſs, ar words to that effect. I don't mean to 
they. were the very words; and indeed he faid the idea was ab- 
— 1 to 2 7 fe a corrupt body to remove itſelf, and appoint an- 
other in its 
Q Did you ſee this publication when the impreſſion was freſh 
an your memory ?—A. Yes, in leſs than a fortnight after. 

Q. Did you ſeg different accounts of the ſpeech ?—A. No. 

Did the printed account, which you ſaw in ſubſtance, 
nally, ſome omiſſions excepted ?—A. As far as it went, the ſpeech 
that he made is principally contained in that which is called in 
thatbook © an Addreſs to the Britiſh Nation: in ſome inſtances, 
the preciſe words; and in all, the ſenſe. 
Then, according to your recolleQion of the ſpeeches, was 
the eech as uttered, or the ſpeech as publiſhed, of the moſt 
miſehievous tendency 7A. There are ſome words in the ad- 
dreſs not the ſame as in the ſpeech ; but Mr. Yorke's energy, 
his eloquence, his aQion, and his manner, made a much greater 
impreſſion than it could poſſibly do by reading. 

Q. Were the expreſſions of the one more dangerous than of 
the ather?—A. The one was more violent than the other. 

Be fo good as ſtate what parts of the ſpeech are not in 
this printed account ? A. After the motion was made, and Mr. 

orke had aſcended the chair, or the ſtool, he ſaid, that they 
had preſented a petition, the nature of which they all knew, to 
the Houſe of Commons, which was diſdainfully rejected; but 
| had his advice been followed at that time, that petition, inftead 
of being worded in the humble form of a petition, would have 
g 0 couched in the manly ſtrain of remonſtrance, or to that 
Ar. PFuſlice Rooke., What petition was that ?—A. A petition 
that had been preſented from Sheffield the year before. 
' Mr. Law. Go on, Sir ?—A. He proceeded to ſtate, that the 
people were the real and true Sovereign; that the Government 
was: made for them; and that the Sovereign people diſgraced it- 
ſelf by petitioning. Indeed, he ſaid, he was preſent in the lobby 
of the Houſe of Commons when the petition from Sheffield was 
preſented; and he burnt with indignation at the treatment it re- 
ceived. He ſaid, that it was ſaid by a member of that Houſe, 
Windham, that the minority of the people only ought always 
to govern, He ſaid, he agreed wen. bim that they obght only 
to govern. themſelves. 1 


Q. Did be ſay who were the maj jocity A. He ſaid the will 


of the ts is 9 law: he aſſumed that as a prin- 
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He faid that petition was 


this extraordinary ſpeec 


1 - _ 


2 1 by PP 

epi and he ſaid the welfare of the peopls was the Ae ew. 

| becauſe it was worded in too 
rude and coarſe a manner them; He ſaid, as their petition 
had been rejected, they ſhould trouble them no more with ſuch 


Janguage' they thoupht they had put it in plain language, 
£ 


would « fu 


fit for them, as they were mechanics; that they 


them with it no more: he faid it was their duty, as they had 


been enlightened themſelves, it was their duty to give that infor- 
mation to their enemies ; that the progreſs of truth and reaſon 
were irreſiſtible ; and he requeſted that they would go on, every 
man enlightening his neighbour ; that they would inſtruct them 
in the country places round about; and when, as would ſhortly 
be the caſe, (for nothing could ſtop the progreſs of reaſon) a 
complete revolution of ſentiment had laben place, the command- 
ing voice of the people would turn out the 558 gentlemen, in a 
tneering manner turn out the 558 gentlemen in Sf. Stephen's 
chapel, and ſend them about their buſineſs, - 
Q Was his voice and geſture, upon that beenden che voice 
and geſture of à man ſpeaking with reſpect or contempt of the 
body of the Houſe of Commons 2 R with no de- 


Sees of reſpect. 


Q. Was it the * A. Ves. fl 
Q. Was there any particular geſture that accompanied that 


about the Gentlemen going about their buſineſs — A. He made 


a ſort of a half pauſe; he ſaid “ turn out the 558 Gentlemen, 
in St. Stephen's Chapel, and ſend them about their buſineſs.” 
Q. Conveying to your mind the idea of a ſneer ?——A, Yes, 


: and muſt have done ſo to every man who heard it. 


Q. Will your memory ferve you to relate apy other parts of 
h; was any thing ſaid about arms? 
A. Ves, he ſaid the people had a right, by the Bill of Rights, to 
ban arms, and requeſted that they would arm theinſelves. | 

Q. Have you any doubt that he ſtated that, and recommended 


\ to them to arm themſelves?—A. I am quite poſitive of it. 


Qi. Did he fay any thing about Alfred ?—A.. Yes, he ſaid it 
was a meeting of the nation itlelf, for that they had a a rignt to aſ- 
dente on Saliſbury plain. 

Q. Did he ſay how they aſſembled there?—A. Armed, 

He recommended them to provide themſelves with arms? 
A. e did ; that the people of this country had a right, by the 
Bill of Rights, to meet armed. 

Q. Do you recollect any thing being mentioned about com- 
buſtibles?—A. I remember his ſpeaking about prbdueing a grand 
exploſion to overthrow deſpotiſm, and to eſtabliſh freedom 
N all the nations in the world. 

* Ly. recollect any mention 4 combuſtibles A. I do 
not * it at preſent; in one part of his ſpeech he ſaid, you 
behold before you,” Jeu 1 am, about 22 years of age, a mat 
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Who has been concerned in three revolutions already ;--.who, 
though late, aſſiſted the revolution in America ;---who ſs eſſen- 
tially contributed to that in Holland ;---who has materially aſſiſted 
in that of France;---and who will till continue to cauſe revolu- 
tions all over the world. 1 . Nel 
Q. You were aſtoniſhed that ſo young a gentleman had been ſo 
wo! employed? A. I did not know his age till he faid it him- 
ſel . | 9 | 5% 
Q. Do you recolle& any thing particular heſides ? A. I cannot 
recollect the things exactly in the ſeries in which he delivered them. 
He ſaid, perhaps, for my exertions this day, in the cauſe of liberty, 
I ſhall be ſent to the Baſtile, commonly called the Caſtle of Vork, 
and at laſt, perhaps, hung up in this place; that his chains would 
be to him chains of gold, or precious ſtones, or ſome kind of 
leaſing idea, garlands of flowers, or ſomething of that ſort, an 
igh flown expreſſion to convey tranſports. | 
Q. Do you remember this; a man in poſſeſſion of this virtu- 
ous, principle feels delight, while burning in the brazen bull of 
Phalaris P — A. I remember ſomething of that ſort; and he faid 
he ſhould be enrolled as a martyr of liberty. 
Q. By whoſe means did you get this ſpeech ?---A. From a 
_ perſon in Sheffield; I ſaw it about a fortnight after the ſpeech 
was uttered. Fe , 
Q We have been aſked; on the other fide, what was the ten- 
dency of the ſpeech ?---What was the object of that ſpeech as far 
as you could collect? -A. The object was that they ſhould no 
longer apply to Parliament, and that they were entitled to reſpect 
on account of their numbers, and that it was their indiſpenſible 
duty to convey the knowledge they had received. | 
Q. Was it an exhortation to peace and order?---A, He did 
not defire them to riot or any thing. 
Q. And that he expected, perhaps, that he ſhould be conveyed 
to the Caſtle of York for what he was then uttering ?---A. Yes; 
and he ſaid there were many, perhaps come from motives of 
curioſity, others from the more criminal motive of ſpies and in- 
formers; but I would have ſuch to know, that I am prepared 
for them, that he was pretty well acquainted with the Engliſh 
22 that he would take care they ſhould not take advantage of 
Q. Was any thing more ſaid about the right of the ſoveriegn 
people to puniſn? -A. He ſaid they delegated their authority; 
thar government were their creatures, and that if they abuſed that 
authority they were liable to be punithed, as guilty of high trea- 
ſon againſt the majeſty of the people. . 
Q. There is a gentleman of the name of Taylor here, you had 
ſome converſation with ſhortly after that meeting ?---A. Les. 
Mr. Law, It will not be competent to me to aſk as to that 


point. 1 4.94; 
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uu Grorge vun crow eme iy in . 
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A. Yes. 


What are you ub A. A ſurgeon, 
Ta en call yourſelf a literary man N.-A. Perhaps infome 


4 an 
13 Q. You underſtand Latin ?- -A. Ver. 3 

Q. Being a ſurgeon, of courſe, you have read Hippocrates Phi 
A. Part of it. 

Q Galen and Paracelſus, of courſe: you are very learned 
2 indeed: 
Ar. 4 Rote. You cannot 90 into evidence of that Kind. 
Mr. Yorke. He ſays he is à mam of letters, and he comes here 
as a profeſſed critic; I think I have a fight to examine Him as to 
his e read the pamphlet a UTI after it 
came out ?---A.. 4 


Q. Did it ke — to be a juſt repreſentation of the ſpeech I 
gave at the Caſtle Hill ?---A. As far as it went. 

Q Vou recollect, then, every part of it -A. I thought ita 
pretty exact copy, as. far as it went. 

That much was left out?---A. Some words were left out 
which I have repeated here. 

Q But that, nevertheleſs, all in the printed: account was 1. 
Ivered ? -A. Not the preciſe words, but the ſpirit. 

If I read wp paſſage out of it, 'you would recolleQ.---Do 
you — this ?---< Fellow Citizens, the day is at length ar- 
rived, when fanaticiſm and ſuperſtition, deprived of their tinſel 
trappings, and expoſed, in their native uglineſs, to the view of 
mankind, flink ſcowling back to the cave of obſcurity, there, 
I hope, they will ever remain. The energy of Engliſhmen 
will no — endure this ſtrange uproar of injuſtice; I truſt, my 
countrymen are ſick of religious and political impoſture, and that 
their deciſive and manly conduct will command, in an imperious 
tone, which will take no denial, not a meſtoration of thoſe en- 
ormous abuſes, which would be to compromiſe with ityuſtice; 
but, I truſt, they will demand the annihilation of corruption and 
abuſes, and a reſtitution of the original rights of human nature? 
A. I recolle&-a good deal of the ſenſe of it; I don't think the 
preciſe words. 

Q. Do you recollect any thing about the cave of obſcurity Pons 
A. T cannot ſay ; there might be ſuch a word. 

' Q. Do you recolle& tinſel trappitigs ?- A. I recolle& you men- 
tioned about Popery, and then brought it in with nnn and 
that the ſtate politicians brought it in. 


Q. Perhaps you are a Roman Catholic FEY I am, 


P 
Q Win vou undertake to ſay that this oe he he of that 


—— paſſage ?--- A. I think I do recollect the ſenſe of that 


icular paſſage. Fe. ALY 309-5 e 8 5 
Q Will you ſwear that? A. I cannot ſwear it; your energy 
in theſe particular parts made ſuch an. impreffion upon me, and 
ſo they muſt upon every man; I was a little diſtance before you, 
that I could not forget. . ; 4 
Q Therefore you could not forget thoſe peculiar expreſſions ? 
A. I might not at all times be giving the ſame attention. 
Ho far were you off -A. Ten people, perhaps, before 
+ Q. You will not ſwear then to this; you ſwear to the whole 
of ſome things, and not to others ? A. Such things as I re- 
Qi. You fay that I addreſſed the populace ; you would not 
n and others there, a part of the populace : 
F 19 75 | . OPT AY | | 

Q. What do you call a populace ?-A. An aſſemblage of 
"—C I don't underſtand it fo: You juſtly ſay, that after this 
petition to the King was read, in favour of thefe men, thar I 
then addreſſed the meeting; and you fwear, that the whole ſub- 
| ſtance of that ſpeech was reſpecting their condemnation ? —— 
A. No, 1 did not; 1 ſaid at the beginning of it, that you after- 
wards-proceeded to a good deal of matter reſpecting hiſtory. 
Q. And I faid that Government could pack juries, degrading, 


in ſhort, the civil adminiſtration of this country? — A. And you 


_ aid, if we enjoy civil, without political liberty, it was nothing. 
But that is a contradiction ?— A. That I have nothing to 
b- with,” your contradicting yourſelf; I only fpeak to what you 
Did it not ſtrike you as very ſtrange, that I ſhould ſay 
Government packed juries ? A. I thought you might be of- 
fended and irritated a little by the proceedings at Lancafter. 

Q. Suppoſe any man in private company told you the Go- 
vernment packed juries, would not you infer that that man meant 
to libel the adminiſtration of juſtice in his country -A. You 

Q. Was your idea of that in conſequence of my uſing the 
word packed juries, or from any thing elſe in the courſe of the 
ſpeech A. As to the packing of juries, you ſlurred that. 
Q. Paſſed it off with a flying leap ?—A. I don't know what 
you mean by that. | N | 

Q. And 1 faid that jury was ſo corrupt as to have convicted 


us, had not the vile tools of Government, which are Mr. Law, 


I ſuppoſe, and the other counſel for the Crown fitting oppoſite 
to me, had they not thrown up very honourably their briefs ? 
A. Lou faid that they were — of Government, but 
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_ that the perjury of the informer. was do gildent wat eren the 
| © vile tools of Government were aſhamed of it. 
ION Does not the idea of a perjured informer ſtartle you alittle? 


{T4878 * 
Q. Who did, you nde and by the vile tools of Government ? 
| A. The perſons concerned in the Afſizes; I ſuppoſe, the ſame as 
they are here. ( Here the Court burſt out in à peal of laughter.) 

Q. You don't mean then to ſay that Mr. Law is a vile tool 
of Government A. You might-call him ſo, perhaps. | 
Qt. Lou recollect, after the reſolutions: were read, Mr. Broom- 
head made a motion for a petition to the Houſe of Commons for 
a reform in Parliament, what was the conſequence of that mo- 
tion ? = A; No body ſeconded it, and you got up, and ſaid you 
was glad that that "ng was fo * e as not to * 
cond it. 

-Q:; And the kita you 9 as a proof of cheir being! in 
darkneſs ? A. It ſeemed you conſidered that ſo; I did not. 

Q: I obſerved, that I gloried in their not being one en 
found to ſecond the petition ? — A. Yes. 

Q. That application * be made to all eternity to no pur- 
poſe. Acre. 

Q Have you read that addreſs to the Britiſh vation "48 
A. Yes; nearly twelve-months ago. 

Q. No doubt it made a great impreſſion u your nid at 

that time? — A. I did not take much notice oh The addreſs 
to the Britiſh nation I conceived to be the ſubſtance of your 
ſpeech, there was ſome one man put up his hat, contrary to the 
general ſenſe of the whole er and they . him and you 
got into the chair. 
Q. How comes it, then, chat as you did not take — no- 
tice of that addreſs, you ſhould now take upon yourſelf to ſwear 
in this Court, that it was the ſubſtance of my ſpeech A 1 con- 
ceived it to be ſo only. 

Q. Do you conſider yourſelf a loyal man?—A. Yes. 

Q. Whether, as a loyal man, you ought not, conceiving it to 
be a ſeditious ſpeech, to have gone before a magiſtrate and in- 
formed him of it? A. I did not think it neceſſary; I ſaw people 
there who were concerned with the magiſtracy ; ; law cohijavies 
there. 

2. And they 1 never went to the magiſtrates A. Not to 
my knowledge. 

Q. When did it firſt enter into your mind to make the pretty 
_ exhibition you are now making ? 

A. It never did; I was ſubpœned here much ain my in- 
clination. 

Q. Do you know Mr. Dunn of Lancafter, or Mr. Alexander of 
the Roſe. Tavern, Fleet-market ?—A, I do not underſtand you. 

Q. Lou fay I aſſerted that the people had the right of arms 


- Ge 

by the Bin of Riglits; be very particular upon this point; did 
Jat that meeting deſire the people to procure arms -A. You 
deſired them to arm; you told them to get arms. | 
Qt. You have already ſworn, that I faid, 8 Citizens, you — 
_ a right by the Bill of Rights to arm A RIO: get arms 48 
A. Les. | 

Q. You ſwear that 2—1 do. | | * 

Q. Did you ever hear that the Conſtitutional Society at Slief- 
field were moleſted in their peaceful meetings PA. es, aſter 
| n 
Toa know nothing of i it perſonally Paine No. 

Q You ſay I ſpoke of Alfred aſſembling the people upon 
Saliſbury Plain armed; do you recollect what 1 _ the al- 
ſembly ?!—A. No. 

Was it the michel-gemote * I believe it was. 

And what was the inference I drew from it? -A. For the 
redreſs of grievances, or any thing that oppreſſed them. 

. Do you recollect whether they met armed for the redreſs 
of grlevauces, or for a conſtitutional matter, or in a conſtitutional 
manner? — A. For the redreſs of grievances. 

Q. Now being a loyal man, you muſt neceſſarily have made 
ſome 1 ww any as all good men do, into the conſtitution of your 
ye A. I have read ſome little of it. . 

here, pray ? in Squire, Bacon, and Coke, I ſuppoſe, in 
*. ſame manner as Hippocrates, Galen, and Paracelſus in phy- 
lic ? A. I do not recollect any particular book. i 

How comes it that it does not; ſtrike your mind what a 
michel. -gemote is ?—A. I never read the hiſtory of Alfred; I 
never made it my ſtudy ; I know the conſtitution of this coun- 
| uy is King, J.ords, and Commons. 

hn you never read the hiſtory of Alfred how can you. ay 
you have read a little into the conſtitution ? — A. I Know it con- 
fiſts of King, Lords, and Commons. | 

Q. You fay I hoped ſomething would produce a political explo- 
fion, you did not mean a gun: powder plot to blow up every thing? 
A. It was a metaphor, an exploſion of. the nations to 

Q. Tocut each other's throats, or ſomething of that kind? 
A. Yes. | 
Fou undertake to ſwear that A. You ſaid that ſome- 
thing would produce this great exploſion which would deftroy this 
deſpotiſm, and ſet up liberty in its ſtead. 

Q. You underſtood: me to ſpeak of deſpotiſm in this country 
as well as other countries in Europe A. You mentioned the 
word tyrant repeatedly. Y 

Q. That meant the King, of courſe 4. don't know that 
you always meant ſo. 

Q. Will you ſwear that 1 did at any time mean ſo?—A. I will 
not ſwear that, ” 
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0 Vou Ander mbe to ſwear to A e 
1 ny — produce an exploſion to deftroy de- 
tiſm f——A. N 


CY will ſwear it before God and your country — 


* Vou behold before you, oung as I am, only 22 years of 
age —A. I don't know that I ſaid 22. 

It muſt be fo, becauſe I am but 23 now, ſo that at the 
time of the revolution in America I muſt have been not 13? 
A. I cannot ſay any thing about that; you ſaid ſo, ; 

Q. Look at theſe Gentlemen; you undertake to ſwear before 
God and your country, that I had eſſentially contributed to aſſiſt 
the revolution in America?-»A. I did not fay ſo; I ſaid that 
you ſerved that in America, contributed to that in Holland, ma- 
terially aſſiſted that in France, and would ill continue to Fuſe 
revolutions all over the world. | 

Q. You undertake to ſwear 1 aſſiſted in the revolution of 
America? — A. Yes. 

Q. Then that I had effentially contributed to aſſiſt the revo- 
lution in Holland, what revolution was that A. 1 don t 


know. 


Q. And yet you ſay you are a man. of letters ; do vor aver 
read the newſpapers A. I thought you meant the revolution 
that drove away the Stadholder — few years back. 

Mr. Fuftice Rooke, You are not 0 aſk him to explain your 
meaning. 

Ar. Yorke. The next paint is, that I had materially aſſiſted i in 
the revolution of France, and would ſtill continue to cauſe revo- 
lutions all over the world, you ſwear that before God and your 
CT -A. Ves. 

he next point is, that I ſaid, « Perhaps „ for my exer- 
tions Tas day in the cauſe of liberty, 1 mould be — to the baſtile 
commonly called Vork Caſtle, and perhaps hung up at lat, i in this 
ace; that my chains would be to me chains of gold or precious 
nes,” or "a kind of pleaſing idea, garland of flowers, or 
ſomething of that ſort, an high- flown expreſſion to convey tran- 
ſports A. You faid, © Perhaps, in conſequence of my exer- 
tions in the cauſe of liberty rty, I ſhall be ſent to the baſtile com- 
monly called York Caſtle.“ 

Q. Then you think me a prophet "TRY Your prophecy has 
been verified. 

Q. Ferhaps you will think me a fit companion for Mr. Bro- 
thers; then, that if I was hung in chains, I ſhould be enrolled as 
a martyr of liberty for what I had done that day! YA. In con- 
ſequence of that day. | 

Lou ſwear that ?—A. Ves. wi 

Q You ſwear that before God and your ber A. 80 

far, that I conceive it to be the ſubject of your ſpeech. 
. 
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I afked you whether, when you read it, it made an in- 
ion upon your mind 1A. No, no further than it appeared to 
me to do the ſubſtance of what you ſaid upon the Caſtle Hill. 
Q. You ſay that what I ſpoke was more violent than the ac- 
count given in the printed ſpeech ?—Ai The eloquence of your 
language, and energy of your manner, made much more im- 
reſſion. 6, ' | SET 
18 Leave out the energy and the eloquenee, and was it? 
A. No ways materially different, but what I have ſtated. ; 
Q. You ſwear the ſubſtance of that ſpeech differs no way ma- 
terially from what I delivered at the Caftle Hill A. Except 
ſo far as I have ſtated. | 63 9 WA - 


Q. You are quite collected, I hope? — A. Ves - | 
For it is not my intention to confuſe you; I ſaid the will 
of the people was the ſupreme law ?—A, You ſaid firſt, the wel · 
fare of ihe people was the ſupreme law, and I was glad to hear 
it, but you immediately followed it with the will of the people is 
the ſupreme law. e Seen e 
Q. That ſtruck you as an exceedingly ſeditious phraſe ?— 
Q. Perfectly inconſiſtent with the principles of the Britiſh con« 
ſtitution, and law of the country; and you conſidered it as an 
extremely ſeditious expreſſion; and that therefore the Houſe of 
Brunſwick who fit upon the throne————— 8 
Ar. Fuſtice Rote. Don't reaſon with him. | 
Mr. Yorke, Now, you have ſworn I ſaid that in all the ſtrug- 
gles and revolutions in this country, it is evident the people 
had made no part; that the revolution had been a ſtruggle be- 
tween the ariſtocracy and the throne, and that they were brought 
in merely to quiet the people? — A. Yes, and that immediately 
after theſe things were done, it was ſaid that they were done by 
the will of the people: but you ſaid that was not the caſe; and 
to ſhew that it was not the caſe, and to ſhew it was merely a 
| ſtruggle between the ariſtocracy and the monarchy, certain laws 
paſt, which militated againſt the liberty of your country. 
Q. When did thoſe laws paſs ?—A: After the Revolution, 
Q. Do you ſpeak poſitively that it was the Revolution of 1688 ? 
A. Or the bringing in the houſe of Hanover. 
Q. You ſwear I faid, in a ſneering manner, that the com- 
manding voice of the people would turn out the 558 gentlemen 
in St. Stephen's chapel, and ſend them about their buſineſs ? — 


A. Yes. | | 

Q. Will you ſwear to that jury, that I made uſe of the words 
turm out the 558 gentlemen in St. Stephen's chapel, and fend 
them about their bufineſs ? -A. I will not ſwear to the particular 
word © turn ;** but you meant, and the meaning you conveyed, 
and muſt be underſtood by what you faid, that the people, when 
they became enlightened, would turn them out, and ſend them 
about their buſineſs. | 2 707 
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Q. With à kind of half pauſe, a rhetorical poſition, and tlien 
mme ſending about their buſineſs came out, after a poſition of Mr. 
Garrick's perhaps 7A. You had a great 5 Perhaps of Mr. 
Garrick's in the courſe of your ſpeech. | 
Q. What was the general tendency of my ſpeech 4. To 
inform the people that they were oppreſſed by the Houſe of Com- 
mons ; ſays you the votes for repreſentation ought to be as ge- 
neral as taxation, and aſked if any man there: had a vote in the 
choice of members of Parliament. 
2 You ſay I did not excite them to not and tumwlt 3 
Vou did not ſay the word riot. 
* But was the ſpeech more calculated to nflame the ne, 
rm the underſtandings of the people? A. Particularly to 
flame the paſſions of the people — the Houſe of Com- 
mons. NR ; 
Q. Iamgoing to put that queſtion once — will ſwear 
that the ſpeech had a tendency eſſentially to inflame the paſſions 
of the people againſt the Houſe of Commons: there are. two 
ſenſes in which I may underſtand that; do you underſtand that 
I meant the preſent 558, or the -body of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, as a conſtituted branch of the Legillature A. It is im- 
poſſible for me to tell what you meant. | 
It you cannot tell what I meant, how dare you fay my 
ſpeech had a tendency particularly to inflame the paſſions of the 
people: What induced you to go to the public meeting ?—A. Cu- 
rioſity; I was. following the line of m my profeſſional duty early 
that morning, and I heard a good deal of converſation paſs about 
you and the meeting. I had ſeen it advertiſed ; but that morning 
a lady in company. where I was, ſaid, if you come we muſt all 
be ready to go to the Caſtle Hill at two o'clock ; he is to make a 
very eloquent ſpeech, and a great deal more to "that effect; and 
the faid to me, Doctor, you will go, won't you? Says I, I have 
no intention of going. Says ſhe, he is certainly ſent by heaven 
to be the Saviour of this country; and they talk of taking him 
up; but if they did, many a fine houſe would be burnt down, 
and many a head laid low by morning. I know ſhe and you 
have ſeen one another. 
Q. What do you mean by that ?—A. I mean more intimate. 
than is proper with a married woman. 
Q: Is ſhe pretty — A. Yes, very. 
Cl will aſk you about ſome circumſtances that took place 
after the meeting Did you ſtay there all the time?—A. No; 
ou had begun reading an extract from Locke; and juſt as you 
| 20 finiſhed that, and told them you would print an extract from 
it, and they ſhould have it as cheap as poſſible, you went on to 
the Slave Trade; and I went _— and then raed at Cornelius 
yl We 8. | | 


( 51 * | 
4 wiſh to know if you have ever read Locke's book fas 
„ &x 
Q. And yet you underſtand the confiliution of your coun. 
* I recommend you to read it, and you will find ſome in- 
formation with reſpect to the will of the people conſtituting the 


ſupreme law What did you fay to Mr. Taylor A. I ſaid 1 


thought you was a very clever man, a yery able orator ; and that 
the only principle I diſliked was, that 22 will of the people was 
the ſupreme law as a principle. 

Q. Were you called away to deliver a woman ?—A, Ves. 

What did you ſay to her? — A. Nothing at all; the huſ- 
bank inſtead of coming for me, he went to the Caſtle Hill, and 
was dragging you about the town, ſo faſcinated with your ſpeech, 
I ſuppoſe. | © 

Q. 1 bewitched him with my eloquence and ſublime meta- 
Rs ?—A. I don't know; he did ſtay however. 

Q. Did you not tell that woman that I was a man too mo- 
derate a great deal for the Sheffield people; and that you deſired 
her to. chriſten her child Henry Yorke?—A. That was at an- 
one labour before the meeting. 

O. Why did you tell her to chriſten her child aſter me ? 
A: You are much mifinformed as to that. 

Q. Will you ſwear you did not fay fo?—A. Yes. 

Q Before God and your country ?—A. Yes; this faid per- 


ſon, who mentioned you was certainly ſent by heaven to be the 


Saviour of this c ; fays ſhe, if the child is born, it ſhall be 
chriſtened Henry Yorke Rhodes; and it was fo chriſtened, 
 -Q: You would not yourſelf, in any inſtance, be the means of 
inſtigating perſons to a breach of the peace, nor would not ſub- 
ſcribe to any declaration repugnant to the principles of the con- 
ſtitution—By the bye, Did you ever ſteal a bottle of ink? 

Ar. F. Ravke. No man is bound to qo any queſtion that 
may criminate himſelf. 


Q. Did you not expect to have come to the other ſide of that 
court theſe aſſizes? A. No. 


Q. You have committed no crime ae might have brought 
you there ?—A. Certainly not. 


Mr. J. Rooke. That is not a proper queſtion, Mr. Yorke, 
for the reaſon I have before given you. 

Q. Did you never aſſert to any perſon that you ſubſcribed to 
every word I uttered ?—A. No, nor to that effect: I ſaid, ex- 
cepting this principle, that the will of the people was the ſupreme 
law, I remarked only theſe two principles, the welfare of the 
people was the ſupreme law, and that the will of the people was 
the ſupreme law. 

Q: If you aſſented, as you fay, to every thing I ſaid except 
the Nine le, that the will of the people was the ſupreme law, 
how could you Wer juſt now that it was a ſpeech particularly 
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calculated to loflame the paſſions of ben le dat it 
had 3 10 RA 
yet you aſſented to it with t n exception, 
Project me, whether yau approved of the idea” yy: re- 
volutions all over the world A. Certainly not. 
Did you not approve of it at the time ) —A. No. 
Then, how could you ſay to any one that you did approve 
the whole, that principle only excepted 1A. I ſpqke gene- 


rally. 
\ You ſeem ta deal very much in acnetals- What do) 
ſay do the idea of fanaticiſm and ſuperſtition, deprived of 


tinſel trappings, and ſlinkiog ſeowling away did you approve of 


that -A. No. 

Q. Do you approve of turning the 558 gentlemen i in st. Ste- 
pen's hag] about their buſineſs ? A. No. 

Q. Did you approve alſo of the grand political exploſion; and 
the combuſtible ingredients which were to bury b l in 
fuins — A. No, by no means. 1 

Q. Then, how could you declate immediately after the meet. 

ing, that you approved of all, but that one principle, reſpecting 
the will of the people being the ſupreme law, and now have the 
face to ſwear/in this Court, that you deemed it a an ſediti- 
ous ſpeech ? A. I alluded to it — 

2. Do you know Ebenezer Rhodes ?—A; You. - Week 

Do you know Thomas Druly m—_ I may perhaps. 

Q. Perhaps your memo oy ſerves you well on ſome occaſions j 
you can recollect a ſpeech of two hours, and doubt about your 
acquaintances z you never told them you fubſcribed to every 
thing I ſaid ?---A. No. 

Do you recolle& any thing in the ſpeech about the Revo- 
ee In order to 2 that the Revolution had not cor. 
„ reſponded with the expectations of the people, no ſooner was 
t the Prince of Orange eſtabliſhed on the throne of England, 


„ than all ideas of the ancient mode of annual Parliaments were 


« effaced, and the triennial act was paſſed, in the very face of 
« that Revolution, and in died contradiftion to its kpl. * 
A. Ves, the triennial act. 

Q. Was that the thing you alluded to as 2 violation of the 
principles upon which the houſe of Brunſwick were feated upon 
the throne ?—A, It was fo, | 
Mr. Law. It ſhews how corre& his memory is. 

Mr. Yorke. The moſt ſo of any man I ever n ar heard of. 

/ 


Jobn Gillott ſworn. Examined by Mr Wd. 


Q. Von are a merchant in Sheffield ?— A. Ves. | 
Q.: Were you's at the meeting upon the Cale 1 A. Ves, 
Was. . 
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..Q. Did you hear Mr. Vorke's ſpeech ? A. Part of it I did ; 

« g a 
„I would aſk Io 00 eg Poe the general tendency of 
that Tpeech A. T do not particularly recolle& any of the paſ- 
Ages io as to repeat them in the words he read them; nor do I 

| recollect more than one that ſtrikes me, which is reſpecting the 
$58 gentlemen who fit in St. Stephen's chapel might go about 

2 Pig ww . | "#7204 wy 
.. Q.- You don't particularly recollect any other parts of the 
. No, w_ a ing n | . 
Q. What was the general tendency of it ?—A. I don't recol- 
lect; Lweat merely out of curioſity at the time. e fa 
Q. You did hear that particular part of it — A. Yes. 
Did you read the printed ſpeech afterwards ?—Yes, I did. 
Q. How ſoon afterwards ?—A. It is about a year ago now. 
QQ When you did read it I ſuppoſe the ſpeech was. freſh in 

your memory !—A, No, but when I did read it, according to the 

delt of my recollection, it was ſimilar to the ſpeech that I heard. 


Alurmadule ircals ſworn. Examined by Mr. Topping. 
Q. ou live at Sheffield, I believe ?—A. Yes. | 
Q. What buſineſs are you ?—A. A barber. IN 
Have you. been many years at Sheffield ?—A. Yes, all my 
lifetime near). WI 


ou was there in April 1794 ?—A. Yes, © 
Was you at the meeting at the Caſtle Hill ?—=A. Ves. 
Did you ſee Mr. Yorke there ?—A. Yes. 3 


Where did you ſee him ?—A. In a kind of a roſtrum or a 
1 nnn iy ws iy bee 
Did you hear the ſpeech he made there?—A. Ves. 
Do you recollect any particular paſſages of that ſpeech ? — 
A, 1 es, 1 do. ; | : | 
Q.. Repeat ſuch paſſages as you remember ?—A. I was there 
about five minutes before three; Mr. Broomhead was then in 
the roſtrum. In a few minutes after Mr. Gales and Mr. Camage 
came. A little after that, Mr. Broomhead deſired Mr. Vorke 
might be called to the chair : Mr. Yorke came and received the 


greateſt applauſe perhaps that you ever ſay a man in your life. 


Q A numerous meeting?---A. Yes. 

Q. Tell us what Mr. Yorke faid ?—A. He. obſerved, that 
they were called there for the purpoſe of obtaining redreſs of their 
rievances ;—they were to addreſs the King in behalf of the per- 
ecuted patriots, and he defired Mr, Camage to read it ; .he be- 
gan; —I remember the firſt ſentence of it pretty well — he ſays, 
Sire, We the underſigned, being firm friends of liberty and the 
rights of man, feel ourſelves deeply affected by the ſentences which 
haye lately been paſſed upon Citizens Muir, Palmer, Skirving, 
Margarot, and Gerald; and at me latter part he concludes, we. 


- 


are plain men and will not flatter à king ; if our wiſhes be at. 
tended to, we are perſuaded it will, in fome good degree, huſk 

the murmurs which unreaſonable ſeverity in a government nev 
fails to excite, and it may alſo avert that ſtorm, - which, it is but 
too evident, has long been awfully gathering, and which may 
burſt forth in a moment when your Majeſty thinks not.“ This 
is the addreſs ; Mr. Camage read that99Þ|— ,  _. 

Q. Now, after this addreſs had been read, and theſe paſſages 

jn it, what did Mr. Yorke do then ?—A. He ſaid, the cauſe for 
which our brethren are now ſuffering, was the ſame as was advo- 
cated in the year 1782 by Mr. Pitt, the Duke of Richmond, and 
other men, who were placemen and penſioners at this time. 
Can you tell us any other paſſages ?—A. I cannot recol- 
lect any thing elſe of any conſequence. 

Q. Tell us all?—A. „ The day is at length arrived, when 
tc fanaticiſm and ſuperſtition, deprived of their tinſel trappings, 
cc and expoſed, in their native uglineſs, to the view of man- 
< kind, flink ſcowling back to the cave of obſcurity.” 

Do you remember that from his ſpeech ?—A. Ves; perfectly, 
and his manner; for he is the beſt ſpeaker I ever heard in my life. 
Q Do you recolle& any other paſſage?—A. Yes, one that I 

t down when I came home :—l call this a Billy Pitt man, — 
I repeat ny former affertions, go on as you have hitherto 
<« done, in the culture of ' reaſon, diſſeminate throughout the 
< whole of your country, that knowledge which is ſo neceſſary to 
man's happineſs, and which you yourſelves have acquired; 
< teach your children and your countrymen the facred leſſons of 
< virtue, which are the foundations of all human polity ; teach 
<« them to reſpect themſelves and to love their country; teach 
ce them to do unto all men as they would that they fhould do 
& unto them, and their love ſhall not be confined to their country, 
ce but ſhall extend to the whole human race. When ſuch a re- 
« yolution of ſentiment ſhall have diſperſed the miſts of preju- 
« dice; when, by the inceſſant thunderings from the preſs, the 

© meaneſt cottager of our country ſhall be enlightened, and the ſun 
Sof reaſon ſhall ſhine in its fulleſt meridian over us; then the 
c commanding voice of the whole people ſhall recommend the 
« 558 Gentlemen in St. Stephen's Chapel to go about their bu- 
a ſineſs.“ 8 | | | | 


W * * * 3 


Au nadule Wreaks, croſs examined by Mr. Hotham. 
| Q. Youare a barber?—A. Yes, ke be 1h 

| Q Who taught you your leſſon which you have repeated ſo 
fluently.—How often have you read this book ?—A, 1 have not 
read the whole of it. | : | | 
Q. Iafk you how many times you have repeated over to your- 
ſeit and gbt by heart this paſſage, © The day is at length arrived; 


* when fanaticifa and ſuperftition, deprived of their tinſel trap. 


pings, and expoſed, in their native uglineſs, to the view of 


„ mankind, flink ſcowling back to the cave of obſcurity ?—— 
A. Many a time, I date ſay? .” | el \ 
Q. How often have you read it in the printed book/?—A. I 
don't know. 11 N 


Q. Upon your oath, a hundred times A. I have read it a 


great many times, perhaps; not half a hundred. 


Upon your oath, have you read it a hundred times 3 


A. No. | 

Q. Have you read it 80 times?—A. I don't know no more 
than you do. - 
© Q. Now the other ſentence you have repeated is a pretty long 


one, © Go on as you have hitherto done, in the culture- of reaſon, - 


« diſſeminate throughout the whole of your country that knew- 
* ledge which is ſo neceſſary to man's happineſs, and which you 
&« yourſelves have acquired; teach your children and your coun- 
4 4 the ſacred leſſons of virtue, which are the foundations 
« of all human polity ; teach them to reſpect themſelves and to 


love their country; teach them to do unto all men as they. 


4 would that they ſhould do unto them, and their love ſhall not 
pe confined to their country, but ſhall extend to the whole hu- 
man race. When ſuch a revolution of ſentiment ſhall have 
« diſperſed the miſts of prejudice ; when, by the inceſſant thun- 


« derings from the preſs, the meaneſt cottager of our country 


4 ſhall be enlightened, and the ſun of reaſon ſhall ſhine in its ful- 
© leſt meridian over us; then the commanding voice of the whole 


* people ſhall recommend the 558 Gentlemen in St. Stephen's 
« Chapel to go about their buſineſs.” Was that the ſentence 


Mr. Yorke made uſe of in your hearing?—A. I will tell you 
what, Sir, Mr. Yorke reads ſo different to wlrat you do, that I 
cannot thy. e wk 
Look at it and read it yourſelf ?——A. Here is a word 
omitted. 34 | 1 5 
Q. What word is it that is omitted? A. The word © remoteſt” 


thunderings of the preſs ;—it is exact except that word, to the 


beſt of my memory. | 1 8 5 
Q. Now, you have told us that flink ſcowling back to the 
cave of obſurity.— Do you ſwear that expreſſion was made uſe 
of by Mr. Yorke? — A. Yes, e 
Q. This is a pretty long paſſage that you have read to us, is 
there any other paſſage in the whole ſpeech ſo long that you can 
recallect and repeat ?—A. I do not know that I can. 50 
Q Is there any part of this ſpeech ?—A. There was a great 
many ſpeeches there z—it was like a play ;—there were four parts 
in it, Mr. Camage and Mr. Broomhead; but Mr. Yorke ſhone. 


perhaps. | 
ak 12 


No repeat any other equally long ſpeech !—A, I cannot, 


cc the brute, guided by paſſion, untutored by 5 that 
* whuld tread upon us as we do inſects in the graſs.” hay 


da l 75 GS: 
& A ſhort ſpeech then IA. 4 They 7 call us rebels, bel bey 
& are the greateſt rebels who wiſh to love us to the, candition 00 


Q. Naw look and ſee if you find thoſe Works 1 in the book ?—. 
A. There are many omiſſions in that book. _ 
Q. I aſk you to repeat any one ſentence, and ſee whether 


chere is another ſentence that you can repeat with equal fluency. 


You tell us you repeated theſe expreſſions, after you had heard 
them from Mr. Yorke; ſeveral times? -A. No, I did not. 
Q. Am I to underſtand you that you never repeated to any 
before now, the evidence you have given to thoſe gentle. 
men?—A. I don't mean to ſay ſo; I have, to myſelf, repeat- 
ed it. SHES. 2] 
Q. Did you ever LEN them to any body elſe: A. I don't 
know whether I have or no; I believe = but I-do not know 
who to. 
If I take you right, you ſaid you 8 one of the ſen- 
tees the night 2 — A. Yes; Billy Pitt's ſpeech. | 
Q. Which was that?—A. I repeat my former aſſertion,” &c. 
Q. Then. you repeated that to ſome perſon that night or the 
day after; did you or not?—A. I had not it ſo perfect that night, 
and when I awaked it was the nene in the 
morning. 
Q. Who did you repeat it to?—A. I told it Mr. Giles, and 
I . him another Poe gn FR * ta 
But there is no ere to whom ee it 
Wr ohne next 5 $02. Y m7 | 
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"6 555 Boe bor” Lale by Mr. Taboo. 


0. You are a conſtable, I believe?—A. Ves. 
Q. You live at Sheffield? A. Les. 


Q Was you at the meeting at the Caſtle Hill on the Fo. 2 
| * 


2—A. Yes; 1 was at ſome diſtance. 

Q. Did you ſee Me. Yorke there?—A. Ves. £979, 3 

© Did you hear his ſpeech?—A, Yes, I heard mech that 
he aid, but I did not hear. a deal. I had fome people about me 
that did not wiſh me to hear, I heard him ſpeak about petition- 
ing Parliament for a reform, but it was all in vain, for they could 
have no redreſs; that is what I principally heard they made a 

noiſe about me and would, 1 oY. mie to 28 
t were round n . 


* During the whole of this man's evidence, the "IEP were in a roar of laughter. 
It is almeſt. needleſs to mention, that he recited the parts of the ſpeech. * 
8 3 Pa | !.... ROWS ar 2 


1 4 , | 


1 1 
1 r a of Mey going to the houſe 
of ohe Barber?—A. Yes. | 
Q, Did.you go to Mr, Widdiſon's houfe?=-A. Ves. 
or What ef A, Mr. Wilkinfon ſent for me, and 


1 fond him at Barber's, and we went from Barber's houſe to 
Mr. Widdiſon s. 


When you to Mr. Widdifon's, did you find any thin 
there A. hat: x parcel of pike handles. / f * 


Have you got them here? —A. Yes. | | 
4 them? A. I ſuppoſe I may fetch the pikes too. 
2 at 


Yes; do. -A. (produces them) I found 4 at Moody's, 
arber's, 1 at Mr. Camage's, and about 14 or 15 * 
ar Widdifor's, and one other handle at Moody's. 


 Fefepb Eyre croſs examined by Mr. Hotham. 


&t beter you know that the Conſtitutional Society at Shef- 
2 ad been Aale ſome time before this: A. No; I heard 
of them ſay ſomething about it. 

Was it not generally faid, at the time, in Sheffield, that 
they had. been attacked —4. No; 3 nor I don't think it was ge- 
nerally believed neither. 

Q. Do you recollect any people being Niopped in going to the 
Juſt to get a warrant? A. No, 

2 You never 1 any thing of that fort —4. 1 cannot fay. 


"i 2 called in een e, by Mr. Law. 


0. I believe N introduced Mr. Daviſon to Mr. Yorke; did 
not ou? — A. I think he went with me once. 


+ Bu was fort time before the meeting at the Caſtle Hill ? 


” How many of theſe pikes did you make for Mr. Gales?— 
1 dozen. 

Handles or ſhafts A. The ſhafts, 

"Did Mr. Yorke know of your making them? —A. Yes, 
when I told him I don't know that he knew it before. 
. Did you take one to Mr. Yorke ?-A. Yes. | 
Did he look at it ?—A. Yes. 
2 Did he By. it would do?—A, I believe he ſaid he bog 
it would do. 

Do you recolleft how long- it was before the meeting at 
the dale Hil . Several weeks before; I think two or three, 
perhaps. ai 

Q. How man ny did you make in the whole! A. About . 
9228 and a hal 


Q. You made them by Gales's deſire; you ſhewed them ts 
96h 8 and 258 Yorke ſaid they would do!—A, Yes. 


. 


| 


SS 
Did Mr. Yorke fay t 7. or any could 
Q Dis ſale for 7 #52. Day Ae 4 yo ſaid he underſtood Mr. 


ales would have a dozen. 


| id he ſay how many other 1 n he 
89 * y peop * 


thought ſome more would be wanted. 
Q. By 5 — people, I ſuppoſe ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Did he tell y ou by whom the heads would be de — 
A. I don't know, 1 think he ſaid he believed there was 2 man 


making ſome heads. 


8 Where did he get the heads that he fitted to yours? 
A. I forget whether the man that made them brought them or 


Daviſon. 


Q. The 7 chat made them; that was Mr. Camage, was 
not it? — A. No, Hill was the man that made them. 

Q. Do you know how many heads Hill made ? A. No. 

Q. Whit was the Whole of it when made up with the ſhaft, 


me top and the ſhaft; how much did the whole of it coſt —4. 


don't know what they ſold them for. 

Q. About a ſhilling ?—A. More than that. 

Q. What did yon get for them 4. Mr. Wilkinſon haz 
never paid me for them. 


x0 What—the magiſtrate ſeized them, did he —4. Ves. | 


Ar. Widdfo croſs examined by Mr. Hatham. hy 
Q. You, perhaps, may know that the memibers of the Con- 


fiitutional Society had been attacked b the' Non-reformiſts, the 


people * oppoſite ſentiments 7A. had been threatened 
uent 
What did you underſtand at the time for wbat purpoſe 


theſe ſhafts and things were got; for. the - purpoſe of protecting 


themſelves, were they not ?—A. That the people ſhould have 
them ready to defend themſelves, in caſe they found it neceſſary, 
Ar. Law. You never complained of any attack to * ma- 
giſtrate A. That was not of much uſe. 
as there any pretence for it till after the meeting at the 
Caſtle Hill — A. The time theſe things commenced making 
was the time when the armed aſſociation began- 
Q. At what time was that; will you fwear there was any 
armed aſſociations on foot till after the 12th of May ?—A. As 
far as I can recollect, they both e at che ame time, as 
near as I can recollect. 
Q. Have you ſuch a recollection, that you will 550 to that; 
they were within a fortnight ?—A. 1 cannot ſay. 
Within three weeks or a month? -A. To the beſt of my 
recollection, it was about the ſame . becauſe they were going 
about to collect names. Woes Fas 


tn) 


Fe. 15 Hill fworn.” Lee by A. Wa 


© You are a cutler A. Yes. | 
Do you know Daviſon ?—A. Yes. | 
8 Had you any directions from him to make any blades for 
* What directions did he give you, and when was it 
t was at the beginning of April 1794. 
> 4 many blades was you to make ? 2A. No ſtated 
nu | 


How many did you make . 120, 130, or 140, I can- 
Rot Juflly ſay exactly. 


did you carry them to when they were made "OY | 


A. I took them to ” William Camage ; I did not take them all 
there, nor I was not very particular where I took them. 

Q. Did you carry any to Mr. Yorke?—A, I carried one at 
one time to him, but not at his deſire. 

Q. What did carry it to him for? A. Daviſon defired 
me to go to Mr. Yorke, and defire that he would advance a trifle 
pas —.— towards defraying the expence of thefe blades, till th 

vance the ſtock themſelves ; but before that, I Jefirel 
Daviſon to go himſelf, that I had rather he would go than me; 
he ſaid they were not upon good terms of friendſhip, and he 
wiſhed to 2 very little to fay to him; he deſired me to go, 
and accordingly I went; I took a blade that was not ground, 
only for ws of I let him look at it ; he aſked me what it was 
2 and 1 told him it was for ſelf-defence, in caſe we ſhould be 
attacked by any unlawful power. 

Q. That was what you ſaid to him; what did he ſay? 


A. He ſaid ſelf-preſervation was certainly neceſſary, we had cer 


tainly a right to defend ourſelves, or ſomething to that purport ; 
we told him we 7 been ſeveral times threatened. 
Q. Did he tell you he thought it a proper kind of inſtrument:? 

A. Ju did not <7 many encomiums upon it; he ſaid it might 
do : before we could finiſh what I went about, a perſon came in, 
and brought intelligence of his acquittal at Lancaſter, and that 
put an end to the converſation, ſo that 1 did not think proper to 
mention what I went about. 

Q. Who paid you for theſe things A. Daviſon. 

Did you never receive any money of any body elſe for 
them A. No, never. 
Q. Did Daviſon ſhew you an * that he had written to 

London and to Norwich p— A. 


Q. Look at that; was that the — 2A. I cannot read it, but 


if you will read it to me, I can tell you, 
Mr. Hotham. I muſt object to any expreſſion in that letter 
being read, 


tell Us if you believe that to be his hand- writing ? A. 1 believe 


4 miniſtration has made it neceſſary that we ſhould 


Whether you believe it to be his handwriting !—A. 


A. cute ales in again-; Examined by Ah,. 
Q. You are acquainted with the hand-writig of Davison, and 


978 5 (Mr. Wind reads the letter.) Medi” et 
_ © Fellow citizens, the barefaced ariſtocracy of the R 
lr 
« to act on the defenſive againſt any attack they 1 


, If 


_ < their newly-armed minions to make upon us. A plan has 
| < been hit upon; and, if encouraged ſufficiently, will no doubt 
< have the effect of furniſhing a quantity of pikes to the;patriots, 


great enough. to make them formidable. The blades are 
made of ſteel, tempered and poliſhed after an approved form. 
„They may be fixed into any ſhafts, but fir ones are re- 
c commended, of the girth-of the accompanying hogps at the 
top end, and about an inch more at the hottom. The blades 
« and hoops, more than which cannot be properly ſent to any 
« great diſtance, will be charged one ſhilling. Money to be ſent 
« vith the order. As the inſtitution is in its infancy, immediate 
« encouragement is neceſſar x. * A 
Struck through} Orders may be ſent to the Secretary-of the 
in the original. J “ Sheffield Conſtitutional Societ x. 
WIE A Signed) RICHARD Davison. 
© To prevent ſuſpicion, direct to Mr. Robert Moody junior, 
* Sheffield.” Þ 4 


Q. (To Hill.) Do you recolle&t that?=A. Something ta that 
purport,” I cannot ſwear to | every word, hut ſomething to that 


urport. | 
n Hiper was one incloſed in it, did he read that to you ?— 
A. No, he did not. e eee 7 A 
Q.: (To Camage.) Look at that---do you believe that to be 
his handwriting ?—A. I cannot ſpeak to it; I ſaw. it before the 
Privy Council in London, and I would not ſpeak to it then. 
Q. Do you believe it to be his handwriting ?—A. I cannot 
ſwear to its being his handwriting; 1 believe it to be like the 


Other. 


Q. You believe it to be his, don't you- - upon d. 
es, 1 be- 


5 (The letter read by the clerk.)  __ 


Henry Hill croſs examined by Ar. Hothan,  - 
Q. You wiſhed Mr. Daviſon to go himſelf to Mr. Yorke? 


* 


A. Yes. | | 
| 2 


- 


Wes © 81 . 
And he told you he had rather you went, becauſe he was 


not on terms with Mr. Yorke ?-——A, Les, he deſired me to go, 


thinking Mr. Yorke would advance ſome money Wares thoſe 
pikes. A; 


Now, I think, if I take you right, when you went there 
Mr. Yorke aſked: what they were for !—A. Yes, 


Q. Then it did not appear to you that Mr. Yorke knew- of 


the making of ſuch pikes f—A. I believe that he knew wide | 


at all about it. 

Q. You told him they were for ſelf-defence—what was your 
reaſon for telling him that: A. Becauſe he aſked me what we 
meant to do with them. i 
Q. Had there been antecedent to that period of time any, and 

what attacks made upon any of the members of the Conſtitutional 
Society at Sheffield? A. The houſe where I lodged had been 
attacked two or three times ; they broke the hinges off the door 
once, a and ſwore they would pull it down and burn it. 

Q. Was this before the 7th of April? — A. Yes. b 

Q. Was the report in Sheffield that they were meant to be at- 
tacked ? A. A report prevailed that a W of perſons were 
about to form a military corps. 

Q. Vou underſtood at the time you carried this pike that it 
was intended for ſelf-defence ?-—A. Solely for ſelf-defence. 

1 Mr. Vorke aſked you if you had been attacked 

es, I told him how we had been uſed. | 
Q. Did Mr. Yorke advance any money! A. No. 


Q. Had Mr. Yorke any of thoſe pikes himſelf ?!—A. No, he 


had nothing at all to.do with them, 

Mr. Mood. He ſaid they would do ?—A, He paſſed a little 
bit of a jeering compliment upon them. 

Q: I ſuppoſe you applied to a magiſtrate about it? - A. No; 
L believe the perſons that did would not be prevented from doing 
that by Mr. Wilkinſon, or any body elſe. 


Q. But why not go to a magiſtrate ? A. We could not tell 
| how we could be redreſſed. 


Q. Did you not know you could be redreſſed by application 


* a magiſtrate A. No, becauſe they were perſons we did not 
ow. 


Q. Who was it attacked by ?—A. Daene fellows in the 


night ; they had ſworn and bla phemed, while they were fo hoarſe 
they could ſcarcely ſpeak. 


Q. Did you know them ?—A. No, I with I had. 


Ar. Hetbamr Would you have gone to a magiſtrate if you 


had known who it was ?—A. Yes. 


. 2 5 Topping (to Mr. Camage). You know only Mr. Hill ?— 
es. 


2 Did you go with him to * Vorke 8 lodgings A. Yes, 
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. Lou had ſome converſation with Mr. Yorke upon the 


 ſubjeftof-pikes}——A. Very e. 
4 og you remember Nr. Hils going to fetch one? 
A. ES. 


Q.: Who deſred r know you have been exa- 
mined before f—A. :Lknow'l1 have 5 Ido not know whether it 
was- me or Mr. Yorke. LETS 
Q. What time Mas- this in the evening? —A. Between eight 
and nine o'clock, ſome time previous to the 7th of April. 
Q. : How:long before : A. About a fortnight, I believe. 
Qt ayas dark night---was it not ?—A. It was duſk; he 
fhewed it to Mr. Yorke. | 
Q. Was there,any- talk;about.any-other,pikes Hill had made? 
A. I recolleR. IL told you that Hill had been with, Mr. Yorke. 
Q. *Whein Hill returned with this pike. which Mr. Vorke did 
approve of, Was there any converſation: between Hill and Mr. 
Yorke, reſpecting any other pikes made which he did approve 
of ?—A. I do not recollect that any ſuch-converſation did paſs. 
Mr. Lato (to Hr. Frith). Did you ſign this paper as one of 
the members of the Sheffield Independent Volunteers? — A. 1 
did not ſign that paper. | 
Qi. Do-yow happem to know at what time that-aflociation:; was 
formed ?—A. The one that I ſigned was worn out; but they 
were all alike in the printed part. 
Qi. What was the. date of it?—A. The firſt of May. 
Q. _ that corps any exiſtence before that time ? A. No, 
none at all. 8 


| (Here the Evidence for the Profecntion eloſed,) 


Ar. Yorke, My Lord, Lam charged in this indictment wit! 
having eonſpired with two perſons: known, and ſeveral others un- 
known, to attain a certain end, in purſuance of which certain 
means are ſaid to have been employed by us: I conceive, in the 
firſt inſtance, that no effect can take place without a cauſe: The 
conſpiracy has not been made out; there is not the leaſt ſhadow 
of evidence that I had any connection with the other defendants ; 
and if your Lordſhip ſhould--be of opinion that the conſpiracy has 
not been made out, there will be no occaſion for me to take up 
any more of the time of your Lordſhip and the Jury. 
5 15 Jaſtice Race. In my opinion there is evidence to go to 
e Jury. | 7 
Mr. Yorke. Will yaur Lordſhiꝑ permit me to retire for 2 
lem minutes, with my Counſel, | 


r 
"BF: Jun, Rioke! Certamy: but 1 hope you wilt not 
ebe, ee verbergen eme 
M. Yorke: My Lord) I Half oceupy mare tlian that time 
in going to and fm 1m rom. 


(ar. mii ami his Cini withifew fir a few minuten.) 


— 


In Piffice Rooks, Now Mr. Yorke, are you! ready; 


hape ven determined whetlier your Counſeor yourſelf will 


8 Mx. YOREE. A 
Gentlemen of the Jury ! I. muſt now requeſt your ſerious. 
attention to the deferice which I mean to inſtitute. to this, 
moſt extraordinary proſecution—a profecution which-I am, 
ſatisſied, from all the circumſtances. which have begotten. it, 
has been engendered, not for the purpoſe of producing ordet 
where it was wanted, or of ſecuring quiet where it had been 
diſturbed, not for the ſake of promoting the cauſe of ſubor- 
dination to the Government, but poſitively, carried forwards. 
to hunt me down as a victim, and to purſue me to deſtruc- 
tion as an individual, When I conſider all the various preju- 
dices Which; during my long confinement in this place, I have. 
laboured under when I conſider the unmerited obloquy, ca- 
lummies, and reproach caſt upon me hy thoſe journals which. 
are the daily vehicles of falſehood and impoſture; I feel deep 
anxiety in addreſſing you, becauſe it is almoſt impoſſible ta. 
remove from your minds thoſe prejudices and impreſſions. 
which you cannot but have imbibed in common with the 
reſt. of your countrymen: Indeed, I cannot hope for ſuch a 
diſintereſt, without conceiving you to be more or leſs than 
men. Nevertheleſs, I requeſt only your candid and ſerious 
attention, without inſiſting at alf upon the cruelty. of this 
proſecution. I requeſt your ſeribus attention to the obſerva- 
tions I ſhall make upon the indictment,” upon the opening 
ſpeech of Mr. Law ; the evidence adduced in ſupport. of the 
charge, and the teſtimony which I ſhall gffer to you in order 
to-repel it. To theſe. may be added the obſervations which. 
neceſſarily. reſult from the nature of the caſe, and which are. 
intimatgly connected with the principles of the Britiſh con- 

ſtitution. . 
Mr. Law has ſtated to you from the indictment; that: it 


KI GK 


was my object to vilify and'traduce the Houſe of Commons 
as a branch of that legiſlative body under which we have 
long lived free and happy. I fully concede to him the latter 
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will be the judges. He has aſſerted that I have endeavoured 
to impreſs on the public feeling, that every thing like public 
ſpirit was done away. from that 1 It will be adduced in 
the evidence on my behalf, that ſo far from traducing and 
vilifying that Houſe, I have ever regarded it as the ſtrongeſt 
palladium of our liberties—as the ſource of all the joys we at 
preſent feel; and if I have ſpoken of its deviations from the 
original purpoſe of its inſtitution, I have uniformly attributed 
them to the corruptions which time, added to the flagitiouſ- 
| neſs of bad men, have induced. This will be eſtabliſhed by 
evidence. | ISS LE | 
I admit, in its utmoſt latitude; Mr. Law's eulogium on 
the conſtitution ; my e evidence will, to a man, 
moſt ſubſtantially corroborate this aſſertion; and they will 
further prove, that in not one of my public addreſſes have I 
neglected to affirm, and to eſtabliſh by reaſonings, that th 
Britiſh conſtitution was the nobleſt that ever was recorde 
on the annals of human kind. I went further. In almoſt 
every ſpeech I took effential pains in 'controverting the doc- 
' trines of Thomas Paine, who denied the exiſtence of our 
conſtitution, and which, 'believe me, was attended with no 
ſmall degree of trouble and embarraſſment. ' I conſtantly aſ- 
ſerted, on the contrary, that we had 'a good conſtitution ; 
and I endeavoured to ſhew in what that conſtitution did 
conſiſt. It is not very probable that a perſon, ſtruggling to 
defeat the arguments of one who has been univerſally ac- 
knowledged its moſt bitter and moſt powerful opponent, 
more eſpecially a perſon of my general character and con- 
duct, would come forward, in the face of day and of men, to 
declare that which he did not mean. 4 64.5% 
The counſel for the proſecution have endeavoured to in- 
ſinuate, that I went originally to Sheffield with no good in- 
tent; fince not being an inhabitant of that place, and going 
there tor the fole purpoſe of joining the Conſtitutional So- 
cieties, it is natural to infer, that if thoſe ſocieties were ſedi- 
tivus, 1 inuſt, of courſe, be ſeditious with them ;' that is the 
inference. There will be witneſſes produced on my part, 
who will ſhew that T came with a letter from a gentleman of 
the firſt fortune in Derby *, in conſequence of which I ſtaid 
four or five days at Sheffield, and that I never correſponded 


Mr. W. Strutt, who wrote the letter at the deſite of ſeveral other gentle. 
8 men of property, members of the Derby Society. in anſwer to the circularletter 
—_— Sheffield in the year 1792, and which ma) be found in the report 
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of the Secret Committec of the Houſe of Commons. I think it neceſſary to 
add, that I was to have been accompanied by my late learned and much re- 
gretted friend Dr. Pigott of Derby; but his profeſſional avocations prevented 
him, This could have been proved by the evidence of two ladies, but 1 
would not introduce them on a trial of this nature, nor indeed was it of any 
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with the Society until 15 months after, a little before the 
time I Was arreſted on a charge of high treaſon, and convey- 


ed to this place. I will call witneſſes to prove that I went 
to Sheffield, not for the purpoſe of exciting riots, commo- 
tions, and tumults, but for the purpofe of promoting that 
which is univerſally acknowledged to be indiſpenſibly neceſ- 
— to the ſafety of the State I mean a Parliamentary Re- 
orm. EAT ited | | 

Mr. Lay has inferred, that the means employed to col- 
let the meeting were illegal; and he has endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh his aſſertion by evidence, attempting to prove me 
connected in a conſpiracy with two men. With one of thoſe 
men, it is true, I had a perfonal acquaintance *: with the 
other, I ſhall prove to you, by ſubſtantial evidence, I had 


- 


none, nor was he ever in my company but once, which 


Widdiſon has declared to you in his examination. 
Mr. Law has ſtated, that we three were the leading per- 
ſons in this conſpiracy ; that Gales was to perform the part 
of the printer, I of the orator, and Daviſon to procure arms ; 
that, in conſequence of this conſpiracy, we had a certain end 
to attain, Which was, as ſtated in the indictment, to traduce, 
vilify, and defame the Commons Houſe of Parliament, and 
the Government of this realm: and, ſecondly, which is pro- 
perly a conſequence of the firſt, to excite a ſpirit of diſaffec- 
tion and diſcontent amongſt his Majeſty's ſubjects againſt his 
Majeſty's perſon and government: that, in conſequence of 
this, we employed certain means, which were the aſſembling 
of a public meeting. For what? for the purpoſes, the in- 
dictment ſtates, of hearing divers ſcandalous, malicious, and 
ſeditious ſpeeches, reſolutions and writings, in direct repug- 
nance to the conſtitution and government of the land. To 
corroborate this, he has produced, on the part of the Crown, 
ſeveral evidences, extremely wild and incoherent in their teſ- 
timony, who have endeayoured to eſtabliſh, that I abſolute- 
ly uttered thoſe expreſſions, ſome of which perſons, 1 believe, 
the Court are ſufficiently fatisfied, from the manner in which 
they recited them, tallying preciſely with the very words as 
rinted in the pamphlet, have come here with their leſſons 
earnt; not at the public meeting, but from the book itlelf, 
_—_ not printed till three weeks after the meeting was 

eld. „ ä 

Mr. Law has ſaid, that the meeting was illegal. To ar- 
raign the legality of the meeting to ſay that men may not 


„Mr. Gales, who has been compelied with a large family to ſeek refuge 


in America: he has carried with him the good wiſhes and regrets of thou- 
ſands of his fellow towuſmen, and ſtill more the character, even by the con- 
{ion of his enemies, of a man of firi integrity and principle. 


\ 


: 
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„„ 
meet together; to conſider of their rights, or diſcuſs 
tending to their future benefit, is to deny the prineiples of 
the Britiſh conſtitution. When I come to explain! thoſe ge 
nerat principles; I will read yu authorities from the fiyſt lau 
_ writers, who, in language mere haughty and more ſtromg 
than I ever uttered, have declared that we are not only juſti- 
net in petitioning; but in remonſttating, in the liigheſt tone 
of political reprobation. He has ſaid, that calling the meet 
ing by puddie advertiſement, is à proof that we meant to ring 
the bell of Sedition; and to call ihe ſeditious* in the neigt 
bourhood together, for a purpoſe which he dees improper; 
and that the advertiſement is itſelf ſetliitious; and would war: - 
rant the charges in the indictineti . What is that public 
advertifement'? It ſtates, firſt, that the friends of Juſtice, 
Liberty, and Humanity, were required to attend o ſueh a 
day at the Caſtle Hill at Sheffield; and the publicity of the 
circumſtance is a proof that we at leaſt ſuppoſed our meaſures 
wnocent, Where Magiſtrates might have attended, where 
every thing was publicly tranſacted, and where, if there was 
any idea of conſpiracy, we ſhould not have held it in that 
way, conſpiracies being always carried on, not in the face of 
open day, but in ſectecy. And for what purpoſe was it 
called ? In the firſt place, to addrefs the King in behalf of 
men tranſported; not by the laws of this country but of 
another; for an action now called by Mr. Law an offence of 
the higheſt enormity, an offence” exactly the ſume as that 
which Mr. Pitt, the Duke of Richmond, and Sir George 
— late repreſentative for this county, had ſet them 
the exuple — the attempt to obrain re ent- 
tian the prople, and to reſtort their right of annual Harlia- 
mentf. I ſhall by and by prove to you, both by acts of Par- 
hament, by our firſt conſtitutional writers and hiſtorians, that 
annual Parliaments, and even general ſuffrage, were partly 
not only the ſpirit but the practiee of the Britiſſi conſtituttonʒ 
and if, when Mr. Law comes to reply, he can controvert 
their doctrines, I ſhall fit down fatisfied that I have infringed. 
the conſtitution: but if I prove that equal ſuffrage was the 
ſpirit; if not in a confiderable degree the practiſe in aeient 
times, I ſhall deduee this argument from it, that the preſent 
ſyſtem, as it now goes on, is not the fame as that from which 
the people derived the liberties they formerly enjoyed. I ſhall 
infer from what is affirmed by thoſe celebrated writers on the 
conſtitution; that the meaſures of the preſent day are repug- 
nant to it in practice, and therefore are a violation of that 
conftitution. eee e ee 13 
Such I take it, in a great degree, were the principles by 
which thoſe unfortunate men were actuated, and for Which 


PET, FX ' rn 1 994, 
e a6 reduced:to, the level of culprits, obnoxious to ſociety, 79 
and doomed to undergo a puniſhment the moſt cruel and = 
vindictive. enregiſtered on the, rolls of Britiſh ſtory. I. know 9 
well from experience, that, in the fervour of enthuſiaſoms, |. 
men will often. be impelled to greater extremes than thoſe 
Who, with premature deliberation, reflect upon the nature 
and the means of attaining their object. But even ſuch a 
reflection cannot be attached to thoſe gentlemen, although iy 
men of high talents and acknowledged virtues ; whoſe pulſes 1 
therefore were more likely to beat high for the public wel- =" 
fare, and whoſe boſoms would therefore glow with more " 
animation in the cauſe of public freedom. It is ſufficient for 
me to ſay, that a great body of people believed their caſe to 
be hard in the extreme, inaſmuch as they viewed them ſank 
dovn into the abyſs of miſery, whence they were doomed to 
look up to their leaders, now ſeated upon the pinnacle of 
power, and rioting in the full poſſeſſion of the higheſt offices * 
in the State. It is ſufficient that our intentions were good, ' 
and we felt ourſelves. juſtified in,applying the name of perſe- * 
_ euted patriots, to men who at leaſt. profeſſed to love their 
; conntry, and who bottomed their conduct on the precedent 
of the moſt illuſtrious characters of. the nation. We came 
forward to petition the executive Magiſtrate for mercy - mer- * 
ey is a quality of the Britiſh throne, it adorns and ornaments 1 
it; it is indeed its brighteſt, gem, and it was certainly laud- "8 
able, humane, and benevolent in the people to addreſs his 55 
Majeſty, more eſpecially when his confidential ſervants had 
greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the ſame cauſe, and had ö 
thereby mounted into his favour amid the ſhouts of the * 
people. Delightful is it at all times to arreſt the arm of pu- 0 
Niſhment ; delightful to avert the ſcourge of law: Muſt we 
then be deemed ſeditious for ſo generous an effort! muſt we 
be deemed worthy of puniſhment for  ſvpphieating the exe- 
cutive Magiſtrate in the cauſe of mercy, of which he is the 4 
. fource ! muſt our law aſſume the aſpect of anger and harſh- 1 
neſs, when we lay our petitions at the foot of the throne, and 
beſeech him to ſtep: in between the ſentence of the law and 
its execution, to ſpare thoſe whoſe honeſt enthuſiaſm, or even 
whoſe errors, have unfortunately led them to deſtruction | 
The next circumſtance which came under our conſidera- * 
tion, was a petition to the Houſe of Commons, the legality 
of which no one will doubt. The Houſe of Commons have 
themſelves univerſally agreed, that there is a great want of 
national repreſentation. There is hardly any one perſon in 
it who has not been at one time or other an aſſociator. To 
petition the Parliament, therefore, was to acknowledge it as 
fuch ; it was a peaceful mean of obtaining that, without which 
we thought the commonwealth could not be ſaved, without 
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which we thought national grievances would accumulate, atid 
without which we thought even national diſorders might 
ariſe: but it is ſaid this petition was brought forward for the 
purpoſe of having it overruled; the conſequence of which 
is, that its being rejected was to inſtil into the minds of the 

ople that the Houſe of Commons were regardleſs of their 
. Jaſt petitions. I ſhall adduce in evidence, (and the only evi- 
dence indeed whom the proſecution have been able to pro- 
- duce on this head is Broomhead) I ſhall produce a maſs of 
reſpectable evidence, Who will prove that I was not in the 
room when the reſolution libelled was faid by Broomhead to 
have been ſuggeſted 3 that I was at the diſtance of twelve 
miles from Sheffield at the time ; who will ſwear that they 
were preſent, arid that no ſuch propofition was ever reſolved 
upon, and therefore will do away that part of Broomhead's 
evidence, who, though 1 believe is an honeſt man, is cer- 
tainly very wild and incoherent *. N 
The next point was to determine upon the propriety of 
petitioning the King for an abolition of the Slave Trade. I 
all not arreſt your attention long upon this affecting ſub- 
ject: You remember a few years ago, when the cauſe of 
humanity was bandied from every corner of our iſland, to 
the Houſe of Commons; and you know the reſult ; the 
queſtion was thrown out by a large majority, although the 
efforts of reaſon, of eloquence, of philoſophy, of juſtice, were 
brought forward, in reprobation of that infernal traffic : all 
was unavailing; the Houſe of Commons | thought it better 
to promote the national wealth than the national honour, 
and thereby irritated the minds of the people, and induced 
them to believe, that the cauſe of kumanity was not ſo much 
reſpected in that Houſe as the caufe of mercantile intereſt, 
and therefore gave great reaſon to feeling minds to ſuſpect, 
as the indiQtment ſtates, that “ in the practice of legiſlation 
« humanity is but a name.” —Such, then, is the nature of 
the advertiſement for the public meeting. This was our 
object, | 1 76 
The next thing to conſider is, whether we departed from 
that object, or ſtrictly conformed to it, in the ſubject- matter 
of the ſpeeches uſed to carry it forward. | 
The indictment ſtates, that I conſpired with Gales and 
Daviſon to aſſemble a body of men, to the number of 4000 
or more, for a ſpecific purpoſe, which was to vilify and tra- 
duce the Houſe of Commons. In fupport of this charge, the 
countel for the proſecution have adduced ſeveral witneſſes, 


. -* Some time ago Broomhead fancied himſelf to be big with child; His 
miſcat-iage did not take place till three months after the conception · 
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(% ) 
then, without having proved that I am the author of the patn. 
Phet (for the Emperor of Germany may as well be 
thor of it as any man. in England) they come forward, 
and aſk theſe perſons, Did you hear ſuch and ſuch expreſ. 
fiohs :—why, it is very natural when an account is publiſhed 
of a man's fpeech, and you take it up and read it two or 
three weeks afterwards, it is very natural that you ſhould 
imagine you had heard particular expreſſions, when, you 
really had not. I myſelf have heard fpeeches in the Houſe 
of Commons, converſed with the members who made them, 
ſeen the newſpapers next day, obſerved the great diffimilari 
between their repreſentations and their ſpeeches delivered, an 
have afterwards myſelf been brought to believe that they were 
correctly given. It is a very eaſy thing, from a wiſh and de- 
fire to form the reſemblance, to imagine at length that it did 
reſemble, becauſe we all know that the human mind, unleſs 
it is extremely checked in its career, will often go beyond 
the bounds of juſtice and truth, and will too often take that 
as a fact which is founded upon poſitive error. However, 
they have ſtated that this ſpeech was made by me; and ſome 
of them, Frith, in particular, that every thing in this book 
ws Oe | and he has ſtated expreſſions not in this book, 
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which are too ſtrong certainly, not to leave an impreſſion | 
"upon every perſon to whom they were uttered. I will pro- E 
duce exculpatory evidence, and particularly a clergyman, an 1 
elegant clalſical ſcholar, who is a member of no political ſo- $48 
ciety, who came for the purpole of criticiſing my ſpeech, 1 
who will ſwear that no ſuch ſpeech as in the indictment, or i 
_ as ſworn by Frith, was delivered by me. I will adduce a (hk 
mals of evidence, the character of not one of whom the 'Y 
blaſt of calumny has ever reached, whoſe fair reputation the 1 
viperous tongue of flander cannot ſully, who will ſwear that | bi 
the libelled paſſages were never uttered ; and that paſſage re- 13 
eing the 558 gentlenien in St. Stephen's chapel, will be 4 
{o explained and qualified, as to leave proofs upon your mind 1 
that I was attached to the conſtitution of the country, | „ 
1 muſt digreſs for one moment to take further notice of 9 
Mr. Law's ſpeech : He fays, the rights of man before he ll. 
enters into ſociety are thoſe of a ſavage ; that he ſurrenders i 
his rights upon entering into ſociety. I deny the poſition. * 
The rights of man before he enters into ſociety are not known; | | 


for [ believe there never exiſted a being not an aſſociated one. 
Ts deduce, therefore, any metapliyſical reaſoning from that 
point, would be a mere chimera, becauſe every analogy from 
human nature muſt be founded upon man AS HE is; and 
therefore it is obvious that Mr. Law's argument muſt fall to 
the ground. Thoſe too often, alas! are ſavages who are in 
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tate of ſociety, _ It is ſaid that man ſurrenders 1 
Doss he ſurrender the rights of liberty and property? He 
only delegates the uſe of 1625 faculties to the government for 
the purpoſe of public convenience. Utility has been ſtated 
even in this extraordinary pamphlet to be the ſole baſis of 
legiſlation; for what is government, what is ſociety, what 
is lay but becauſe they are uſeful... . 4 
The theory broached, that men ſurrender their natural 
tights by their entrance into ſociety, is both futile and falſe, 

he natural rights of men do not even ſuffer a diminution 
by their becoming ſocial members. But nothing can more 
clearly detect the fallacy of this doctrine, than the hiſtory of 
mankind, which proves that there never did exi/? afually any 
ſtate antecedent to the ſocial. The neceſſity of public force for 
the end of public protection, or, in other words, the exiſtence 
of, government, can be demonſtrated to be coeval and co- 
extended with man. As, therefore, there is not a /ingle 
evidence in the records of hiſtory, which furniſh the remoteſt 
ground of probability for ſuch a theory, it is obvious, that all 
arguments deduced. from it are chimerical, inconcluſive, and 
falle ; that they tend to legitimate tyranny, to ſupport uſur- 
_ pation by ſophiſtry, and to varniſh deſpotiſm by illuſion. 
Men do not therefore ſurrender their natural rights as ſo- 
cial” beings, but only adopt a different mode of enjoying 
them. "They ſurrender nothing, but they delegate much. 
Now, delegation ftrialy implies in the perſon who delegates, 
a power of revocation, when the agent abuſes the truſt. All 
juſt government is therefore a. delegation, or a combination 
of the particular force of each individual, for the expreſs 
purport of enjoying, with greater ſecurity, thoſe natural rights. 

here is a port:on of power entruſted mutually by men for 
protection againſt each other, Their obje in ſo doing is 
far from a ſurrender { it is, on the contrary, for the direct 
purpoſe” of inſuring the full enjoyment of natural rights; 
which enjoyment can be no otherwiſe ſecured, than by in- 
truſting into the hands of the whole ſociety the exerciſe of 
thoſe powers, which one individual might employ to the in- 
jury of another. This reſignation of a portion of his natu- 
ral ſovereignty over his own actions, a man makes, merely 
that he may be protected from the abu/e of the ſame domi- 
nion in other men, But this neither weakens nor precludes 
the exertion. of natural rights. They are inſeparable from 
the character of man, and remain in their full integrity and 
vigour- Not only ſociety itſelf, but all the governments of 
the world, recognize them, and legitimate an appeal to them, 
in cafes of ſelf · preſervation and defence, or for the protec- 
tion of kindred, or property, when the ordinary inſtitutions, 


laws, or power of the ſtate, cannot inſtantaneouſly be called 
in to their preſervation.” as a ares a7 % 
© The delegation of theſe powers muſt be equal in all the 
members of the ſocial order, becauſe the object is to all 
equally the fame, The reſult of which is, that government 
being the aggregation of the qual 33 of the power of 


* 


every individual, voluntarily entru 
tual convenience, or mutual abſtinence from injury, its force 
muſt operate equally on all, and its influence, whether to 
protect or puniſh, muſt be thed equally on all, that is, with- 


out diſcrimination of perſons. This is literally the eftabliſh- 


ment of ſocial equality. Inſtead of deftroying, ſociety not 
only realizes, but fubſtzntiates equality. Any other theory 
of e as derived from a ſtate of nature, is morally and 
phyfically falfe : For, in that ſtate, the greateſt poſſible ine- 
qualities, whether of ſkill, talent, or ſtrength, muſt exiſt a- 
mong men. In this, therefore, conſiſts. the great advantage 
of the ſocial union—thar it guarantees ſocial equality, which 
the ſtate of nature neither does nor can guarantee, 
From theſe: arguments it muſt be inferred, that 1 
places the weak on an equal footing with the ſtrong; (a bleſ- 
fing which, in the ſtate of nature, or in the condition of a 
ſavage,” according to Mr. Law, man does not nor cannot en- 


joy) every kind of political inequality is alike repugnant to 
the principles of natural right, and to the object of civil in- 


ſtitutions, conſequently is a groſs violation of the ſocial union, 
and ought not to be ſuffered for a moment, The govern- 
ment which authoriſes it, is a downright tyranny, whatever 
may be the pretence. Every aſſumption of power beyond 
what each individual has entruſted as the object of mutual 
ſecurity, is uſurpation, and ought to be inſtantly refiſted. 

Another conſequence of this reaſoning is, that all men re- 
tain a right to a ſhare in their own government, becauſe the 
exerciſe of ſuch a right by one man is not inconſiſtent with 
its poſſeſſion by another. And for the ſame reaſon, the ex- 
erciſe of this right by any one man tq the excluſion of ano- 
ther, or by any body of men to the excluſion of the reſt of 
the ſociety, is injury—becauſe it eſtabliſhes POLITICAL 
INEQUALITY, and thereby deſtroys the expreſs object of 
the ſocial inſtitution. - - Whoſoever practices it, commits 
. treaſon againſt the principles of ſocial union. Fear ed 
Nothing more completely defeats this abſurd theory of 
ſurrender of natural rights, than the language of the laws of 
all nations. Laws are probibitory, not permiſſive. If they 
were permiſſive, their language would be to announce the 
portion of thoſe powers men had returned to them, not the 
part of which they are 2 or depriye themſelves of. 
| 2 
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ku! : . law itſelf inſtructs him, 5 he retains rights, 
which no power can impair or ge, which are not the 
boon of ſociety, hut the attribute of his nature. It is evi- 
dent therefore, that man does not-ſurrender a right in enter-. 
ing ſociety ; be only concedes a certain power which he might 
abuſe, and which power, being added to the aggregate body, 
forms government for mutual convenience. , A 
Mr. Law has inferred from the following expreſſions, in 
which deſpotiſm takes the lead, that I mult have alluded to 
deſpotiſm in this country: It muſt be granted, that this 
experience is important, becauſe it teaches the ſuffering 
« nations of the preſent day, in what manner to prepare 
their combuſtible ingredients, and humaniſts in what man- 
« ner to enkindle them, ſo as to produce with effect that 
<« grand political exploſion, Which is ta bury deſpotiſm in 
<« ruins,” I admit fully with Mr. Law, that had I uſed 
thoſe expreſſions, I ſhould have made an extremely irregular 
ſpeech ; but I will produce perſons of great _ ability, 
who will prove to you; (and the words exploſion-and com- 
buſtible ingredients are ſo ſtrong. they could nat eſcape any 
man's. ears) Iwill call men wha, if ſuch words had been uſed. 
muſt have remembered, who will tell you that no ſuch ex- 
1 ever utterel. N 
Mr. Law next ſtated, that my object by enlightening the 
minds of the people and diſſeminating knowledge, was to 
produce this grand political exploſion. Now, if * that 
no ſuch idea of the moſt remote kind was expreſſed by me, 
his conſequence neceſſarily falls to the ground. He has ra- 
ther injudiciouſly, I think, for a gentleman of his ability, aſ- 
ſerted, that the Houſe, of Commons ſubſiſts under favour of 
prejudice ; and that therefore to diſperſe the miſts of preju- 
dice, (another paſſage libelled) and to produce inceſſant thun- 
derings from the preſs, infers an intention to deſtroy the con- 
ſtitution. He has therefore found out no other way to eſta - 
bliſh our conſtitution, but by favour of prejudice. ; deſ-. 
tim may be juſtified by prejudice; the conſtitution of 
Luſſia has prejudice for its baſis, and exiſts by it: but 1 ſhall 
vindicate, as I ever have done, the conſtitution of this coun- 
try upon other grounds, upon reaſon, juſtice, and public ex - 
2 If ye be happy under the conftitution, is it not 
auſe ye think yourſelyes free ? Is it not becauſe. ye think 
ye enjoy your rights? Is it not becauſe your property is ſe- 
cured to you? Theſe are circumitances too prominent to ad- 
mit of any other mode of explanation. But to fay that a 
branch of the conſtitution . exiſts upon prejudice, . is to libel 
the conſtitution itſelf ; it is offering an high inſult to the dig- 
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my intention ys el for zou are to retain in your 
Minds a L diſtinction between criminalty of fact, and cri- 
minalty of N the illuſtrious baſis o Britiſh law; and 
if you ſhauld alſo think that — are not founded in truth, 
gy an will be r as honourable men, in conſigning 
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raven in your minds, that truth is immortal; 
— it of 


ed by be in the hearts of men, and that to 


Vit is to extirpate every principle of morality, and nc, 


Fwd the ancients, it has been juſt zuſtl tar ts 
= in 2 1 as the — — of nes 


mons, they do not- mean that it is corrupt as a component 


| ſubject· matter. 
When perſons ſpeak of the corruption of the Houſe of Com- 


part of the Legiſlature, but by the abuſe of its principle, in 


the. corruption of many of its members. It relates to the 


genera] venality, to the profuſe laviſhment of places and pen 
10ns 


{Rog the members of that houſe, to thoſe fly, : Fu 


guing ſchemes, which are formed to ſubvert the 


liberties ofthe people They do not mean to ſa y the Houſe 


Commons is corrupt as an inſtitution; if they did, they 


Deke ade, dn utility of that which- is the fource of 


- public ſecurity ; they ſpeak only of its members, and only of 


a part of 7 face it is univerſally allowed that 
„ en | confidence of the 


1 ſhould have conceived it neceſſary. in the outſet of this 
ecution, for Mr. Law to have — me connected with 

+ Daviſon, one of the defend endants; on the contrary, only . 
one evidence, Widdiſon, proves me ever to have been in his 
company, while, Hill, one of the witneſſes for the Crown, . 
* * mag, ſwears \ that * Tequeliea en to e 
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to me, who anſwered that he was not upon 


you talk 


\ i 


nnn, 
itimate terms 
with me, and therefore would not com.. 
: Such are the general obſervations which occur to me upon 
the ſpeech of Mr. LW 
Now, let me call your minds to many circumſtances 
which took place in our country during the laft year. You 
will recolle& that an alarm ſeized every one; you will recol- 
le& that the Houfe of Commons, in one day, in the midſt 
of a paroxyſm of delufion, threw the liberties of the people 
at the foot of the throne ; I mean by the ſuſpenſion of the 


7 


Habeas Corpus act: You will recollect that, in conſequence 


of that ſuſpenſion, every man was unſafe in his perſon, every 
man even had reaſon to tremble for his life. 7. © 
Mr. Juftice Rooke. 1 muſt check you, Mr. Yorke, when 
of the Houſe of Commons throwing the liberties of 
the people at the foot of the throne. | 5M . 


Mr. Yorke. It your Lordſhip had permitted me, I ſhould 


have explained that idea. | | | * 
Mr. Fiſtice Rooke, I fit here upon my oath; and I can- 

not ſuffer any ſentiment to paſs that is at all diſgraceful to 

that Houſe.” n 1 


Mr. Yorke. It was far from my intention; I was only 
ſtating that the Habeas Corpus Act was ſuſpended, and was 
about to ſtate the reaſon why. © on 
Mr. Fuftice Rooke, I have heard you with great pleaſure, 
and am very ſorry to be obliged to interrupt you. 
Mr. Yorke, I was ſtating, and I defire to qualify my ex- 
preſſion, that the liberties of the people had been laid at the 
foot of the throne by the Houſe of Commons. I defire now 
to be underſtood, that I conſider the Habeas Corpus Act 
and the trial by Jury, as the firmeſt bulwarks of our liber- 
ties certain it is, that the legiſſature thought the country 
in danger, that treaſon lurked abroad, that it was neceſſary 
to ſtrengthen the arm of government, and neceſſary, in 
ſome degree, to weaken the liberties of the people; that is 
the ſenſe in which I wiſh you to underſtand it. Danger was 
imagined from within, and certainly danger hovered over us 
from without. The Habeas Corpus Act was ſuſpended, 
andthe generality of thoſe perſons who had ſignalized them - 


ſelves during the laſt year, as friends to reform, were taken 


up, many of them brought to trial, and ſome honourably 
acquitted ; but my caſe was deſtined to exhibit a greater 
degree of hardſhips.” Men whoſe experience of life was far 
ſuperior to mine, and from whom a more rigid account of 
conduct might have been expected, were reſtored to their 
liberty; but to the youngeſt man, juſt ſtepping forth from 
the threſhold of infancy, the priſon doors were not opened; 


"Py KE'D | 
1 was, to be: hunted. dow oy peaerutione>wey ſpitits at- 
tempted to be broken, to ſuffer a long ignominious impri- 

ſonment, and to endure it too without a trial. I liſtened to 

Mr. Law, and expected he would have told you why I was 
not tried at the laſt aſſizes, when my witneſſes were all ready, 
my Counſel prepared when a expence had been ac- 

erued hen à day was fixed for trial, under a charge of 
high treaſon, which you now: ſee pared and melted down into 
this pitiful charge of a miſdemeanor. I called then for trial, 

I could not obtain it. Magna Charta ſtates that juſtice 
ſhall not be delayed to an Engliſnman; but to me juſtice 
was delayed. From my profeſſional views of life it was a 

a cruel :ſtroke—cut off from; ſociety—ſhut out from my 

friends, and all who had the power of ſerving me. Not- 

withſtanding all this, when I was provided for trial, I had 
not the opportunity of defending myſelf, and am at length 
brought forward with ill health and broken ſpirits under 

another charge. Under theſe circumſtances, . therefore, I 

muſt ſay I feel extreme anxiety l feel for all the prejudices 

under which I have long laboured I feel for that ſpecies of 
tis xp becauſe it often happens: that innocence itſelf 

$ reaſon to tremble when ſlander * and perſecution have 
long followed it.—I feel that innocence cannot be heard, 
but when thoſe who are to decide are totally unprejudiced. 

All I have to fay is, lay aſide prejudice: for a moment and 


a more odious vermin; nor can the devil receive a gueſt more worthy of him, 
than a flanderer. The world, I am afraid, regards not this monsTEzs, with 
half the abhorrence 'which he deſerves; and I am more afraid to aſſign the 
reaſon of this criminal lenity ſhewn towards him; yet it is certain, that the 
thief looks innocent in the compariſon; nay, the murderer himſelf can ſel- 
dom ſtand in competition with his guilt: for ſlander is a more cruel weapon 
than a ſword, as the wounds which the former gives are always incurable. 
One method, indeed, there is of killing, and that the baſeſt and moſt exe- 
crable of all, which bears an exact analogy to the vice here diſclaimed againſt, 
and that is poiſon. A means of revenge ſo baſe, and yet ſo horrible, that it 
was once. wiſely diſtinguiſhed by our laws from all other murders, in the 
peculiar ſeverity of the puniſhment. - we WIT 2 | 
« Beſides the dreadful miſchiefs done by Nander, and the baſeneſs of the 
means by which they are effected, there are other circumſtances that highly 
aggravate its atrocious quality; for it often proceeds from no provocation, and 
om promiſes itſelf any reward, unleſs ſome lack and infernal mind may pro- 
Peſe a reward in the thoughts of baving precured the ruin and miſery of another. 


* Shakeſpear hath nobly touched this vice, when he ſays, 
| „ Who ſteals my purſe ſteals traſh, tis ſomething, nothing, 
Twas mine, tis his, and hath been ſlave to thouſands: 
But he that filches from me my goed name, 
Robs me of that wWuIcH No ENRICHES HIM | f 
BUT MAKES ME POOR INDEED,” | | 
/ WF F * Tow Jon ts, b. II. c. tx. 
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4)» 
Hear, impartially, the whole of the defenee whicti I mean to 


inſtitute let my witneſſes be eximined<<ler their private 

eharucter be ſifted to the bottom, they are men who would 

do hotiour to any cauſe they are forward to ſupport ; 

one of them a n, a ſcholar who canie for the pur- 

— of criticifing that wiſhed to form an 
n 


acquaint- 
de with me, dined with me on the very day of the meet- 
ing and fifted me to ſee whether I was the man that T was 
ſiated to be by public report; he will tell you I way not, and 
I will not at all anticipate the pleaſure that I am to have, 
and, I truſt, the ſatisfaction that you will feel when you 
eome to hear his teſtimony. NY 
I come now to examine the evidence. Broomhead has 
ſtated to you, but not with corteAineſs, (he does not pre- 
tend to ſay, with certaimy) that I was prefent when this 
public meeting Was agreed to be called; and Mr. Law will 
of courſe, draw this inferetice from it in reply, that 1 muſt 
have been privy to the intention. I ſhall produce members 
of the committee who will prove that I Was abſent; that 1 
had no knowledge whatever of their meeting; who will prove 
my objections ts it, my poſitive refuſal to be their chairman, 
and my recommendation to appoint another perſon, a gentle- 
man of property in the neignbourhooõemd. 
Tou will obſerve, the inditment ſtates, thut I was con- 
_ federated with Daviſon, None of the witneſſes for the pro- 
ſecution have even inſinuated that I had any knowledge of 
Daviſon how then could I have conſpired with him -t 
5 been proved that I was only once in his company, and 
irely one who was conſpiring would not truſt his ſecrets 
with a man with whom he had no previous acquaintance, 
Which will alſo be proved by my evidence on that head. 
The evidence of Widdiſon is reſpecting the pikes. Wid- 
diſon ſtates that Gales ordered him to make a dozen of pikes, 
n conſequence of which he did make them. What were 
E. queſtions put to him by the Crown?—Was Mr. Yorke 
privy to theſe pikes ?—Did he know that you made them? 
_ Good God!" Is any man to be criu inated becauſe he hap- 
pens to hear that two men agree to make pikes?—Did I ſti- 
mulate them to arms ?—No, = _ of _ — 5 
called, who will prove to you that I never ſuggeſted the 
of arms (Hill birnlclf favs. fo), who will prove to you, that 
ſo far from ſtimulating their paſſions againſt the government, 
my language was not only conſtantly peaceable, but ſpeci- 
fically threatened them with the dangers which might ariſe 
from tumult and confuſion ; that the cauſe of reform could 
only go on with the cauſe of peace, and it would be giving 
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| ſtrong 2 to the enemies of reform, that if a little 
_ Was grant Me Cota 
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Wa more would be enpec te. 
Jaſeph Eyre, the conſtable, gives no evidence, and ſeems 
merely to have been introdiited for the purpoſe of diſplaying 
the 17 the whole of his evidence is, that he has foun 

pikes, one here and another there; he might as well have 
ſaſd he went to York, and found one there; and to Derby 
and found another there. Am I to be called to account for 


ow having. pikes in their. poſſeſſion, not that I think it an 


* egal act z for I will, by and by, ſhew you that every man 
has a right, to have arms in his own defence, and according 
© his condition. Eyre ſtates nothing about my ſpeech at 


the Caftle Hill, but that there was ſuch a noiſe he could not 


. 


I have now taken the moſt important evidence of. the 


hole. Upon the evidence of Wreaks and Frith I ſhall not 


trouble you with much comment, their teſtimony, whether 


conſidered in its matter or manner, ſpeaks for itſelf. You ob- 


- 


£ 


ſerved that I undertook the taſk of croſs-examining Frith my- 


ſelf; for certainly I, of all men, am- the moſt capable of 
judging what I did ſay, and certainly therefore the moſt ca- 
pable of knowing whether this paper, ſtated to be a repreſent- 
ation of what I id deliver, is abſolutely ſo in fact. Knowing 
chat it is not (6, and knowing that it does not contain any 
other than a very defective account of the matter which I 
ſpoke—it was very natural for me to preſs him extremely 
upon the points he adduced -I did not trouble myſelf witt 
croſs-examining him much, but merely repeated his anſwers 
to the queſtions put to him by the Counſel for the Crown 
invoked him, as he ſtood before God and his country, to 
take his own time, and ſeriouſly” to reconſider his aſſer- 
tions—he Has repeatedly ſworn to. all--l have taken down 


his evidence I will. bring honeſt witneſſes to give the lie 


direct to every. ward he ſays, and thete I leave hin. 
Now, Gentlemen, I am going to take upon me a wy 


 {aborious taſk—I am going to defend (even admitting thol 
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ſpeeches to have been ſpoken) I am now going to defend 
them upon the principles of the Britiſh Conſſitution, and the 
laws of the land. You will obſerve tlie firſt ſpeech, Frith him- 
ſelf declares was in general applicable to the caſe of Mr. Muir, 
and the reſt of thoſe unfortunate gentlemen; that it was ap- 
plied ſolely to the circumſtances relative to their proſecution : 
25 in the ſpeech here libelled, I am repreſented as entering 


into. a general diſcuſſion upon the principles of civil ſociety, 


It begins with faying, © the day is at length arrived, when 


e fanaticiſm and -— As Wheels let us reſt here a 
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ON (.38.) 
8 as ä to have 
uttered. I mein hore « here proc ig ey pr from it the K. 
tieiſm ofthe Methodiſts, and the f e of the 12 0 
| ed 5 a fair Nn F [; teſtimony 1 who 
eou expreſſion wit others on Po an a ec 
ration that he is himſelf a Roman Catholic? But } is . 
_ dence on this paſſage is equally falſe with the reft of his exi- 
dence. I do not intend a Ge it in that way, for the 
"RP | n 2 15 * ct true that 
I is arri en m and ſuperſtition are gra- 
——— Do we not ſee mep, Whoſe minds 855 
abſorbed in ce, coming forward into the light?—Do 
we not ſee thoſe men who have been long under the 2 
mels, unqueſtionably of Wees ing now we. peace- 
ful comforts of 4 more pure religion, and a more enlightened 
mordlity ? This we daily witneſs. 
It is ſaid, „The energy of Eoglihmen 12 no longer e 
dure this uproar of injuſtice,” (meaning, the 3 
ment ſays,) © of mioftice in this country; and meaning and 
MD 3 thereby, that injuſtice is practiſed in this coun- 
by the government thereof; that is the inuendo, the 
ba pa part of the ſpeech is referable to principles of ſociety, 
ſo it will be found in various parts where the inuendoes 

are made, which inuendoes, of themſelyes, libel pofitively, 
in my opinion, the general character of the nation. 
„ truſt, my en (meaning the people of this 
. country) are ſick of religious and political 8 and 
& that their deciſive and manly, conduct will command, in 
e an imperious tone. | Now, have we never heard that 
kind of language 2 lawyers and patlia- 
mentary writers? Moſt oertainly.——1 * w produ 
one My Lord, I am ſo exchauſicd, that I rl your Lord. 

= will my ſolicitor to read for m. 

Mr. Fuftice Rooke. Certainly. . 

. Yorke. Gentlemen, this book is the produBtion of 


we erden Mr. Petyt, and—— 
. Fog air Nane. Mr. Yorke, I mean to direct the 


Jury, th man has a right to diſcuſs political ſubjeRts ; 
as to dif on here, 1 ſhall not ſuffer it, no judge can 
- decide between you, when Mr. Law comes to reply. It is 
every man's right, but he muſt take care ſo to expreſs him - 
ſelf as not to excite diſcontent and diſaffection. If a man 
Expreſſes his political ſentiments, it is for the Jury to ſay 
with what intention he does it; they are not to uiſcuſs the 
- metaphyſical ſentiments, but the intention with which he 
does it. As to 25 citing all theſe authorities, the Court 


3 


99. ) 


Sg liſten to hers 


gay por) 


entertain different opinions upon. 
ty is, for every man, ſo to main 


tain his ſentiments, fo as 9. to violate the publie N — 5 


the queſtion is nat, whether you have majptained 2 fal 
tion ; the eee my you — * Rath 
imperfection, your as as tend ac 
and order * ; that 8 * Sight ip Aus 25 
ſubj 85 2 
Hetbam. It is Me. Yorke's intention, my I 
ſhow that expreſſions, ſtronger than thoſe he mae 
ve been uſed by the 3 eminent lawyers. 
Rake, It will be for Mr. Yorke 


Mr Fuſti 
that, upon Emile ocaios great men haye utter 
| expreſſions. 


there are ſome points 3» which would come much more poi 
from ſuch authorities. The Jury 
would have it impreſſed on their minds, that 22 
the collection of theſe authorities hag not been the read 
one day, or one weck, or one year, 

Mr. Fuſtice Rooke. And when I tell the EA your 
notions may, in themſelves, be perfectly innocent, I ſuppoſe 
you will be ſatisfied with that, and that the queſtion will 


"Mr. Yorke. My Lord, there is this * 8 
ſhould conſider, 


de whether thoſe notions have been improperly and un- 


ſeaſonably uttered ; not whether the notiont themſelves 
improper. I promiſe that I will fate to the Jury, an 
now fate it to them, that Parli 
forth a great deal of diſcuſſion, and 
tion cant be expected in the preſent 
ture; and, therefore, honeſt men may employ means whereby 
that conftitution may be 3 but . queſtion is, 


whether they have kept within the line; if they haye made uſe. 


of improper occaſions, or language that is intemperate, they 
are amenable to the laws of their country: on the. contrary, 


if in moderate language, and on proper occafions, then what 


the ſay A. feAly innocent. 


75 Yorke. "My Lord, there is another difficulty ; it hes 


not been proved that [ am in e cancerned in that bn. | 
lication. | 


- Mr Fuftice Babb. That i is A quedion for the Jury, — 


cuſe my faying any thing upon ae x now; wan as (9 your 
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principles, they are ſuch as may very innocently be diſẽ mi- 
nated. I wa what I now ſay puts an end to the neceſſity 
of > producing authorities. L. 


Yorke. It certainly ſhall, my Lord; I am happy ta 
ur Lordſhip lay that down as your opinion: hut 
r Lordſhip ſees one thing that came out upon the exami- 
nation of almoſt every witneſs, that I gave ſome account of 
the Engliſh conſtitution, and what my opinion of it was, and 
that when I reprobated the want of equal repreſentation, I 
reprobated it as not poſſeſſing its primitive purity. Your 
Lordſhip recollects two Acts of Parliament in the reign of 
Edward III. which ſpecifically mention that annual Parlia- 
ments were the then law of the land, and ſeveral other cir- 
eumſtances in our Parliamentary hiſtory, as well as acts of 
Henry IV. and the diſqualification act of Henry VI. go 
ſtrongly to eſtabliſh the ancient right of equal repreſentation. 
Am I, with your Lordſhip's permiſſion, to ſtate what my 
perception was of that conſtitution, in order that I may point 
out where the neceſſity of reform lay; which, inmy opinion, 
with ſuch precedents and great authorities as theſe before me, 
will contribute greatly to my juſtification, ' | 
© Mr. Juſlice Rooke. I don't at all find from the evidence 
hitherto, that the mode of reform has been hinted at ;— 
annual - Parliaments and univerſal ſuffrage is the general prin- 
ciple upon which the witneſſes ſay you have gone. Now 
annual Parliaments and univerſal ſuffrage are contrary to the 
preſent eſtabliſhed conſtitution of the country. The ſubject 
of Parliamentary reform is certainly open to eyery man's 
diſcuſſion ; but the only queſtion will be, whether you have 
diſcuſſed it peaceably, + ' OE GLA TEC os 
Mr Yorke. When the triennial act paſſed, many of the 
firſt laywers regretted that they had not demanded annual 
Parliaments, which they declared to be the ancient law of 
the land.——Lord N who framed 2 declaration of 
rights, was decidedly of that opinion. ave his own au- 
thority for it, in a work of his, entitled © The Judgment of 
« whole Kingdoms.“ I will juſt — * opi- 
nion u one authority upon equal repreſentation. Sir 
Thomas Smith, Doftor If Laws, tn this work, written in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, entitled De Republica 4 
« forum,” a it directly in book the 2d, chapter the 2d, 


Pages 50, 51, which he calls An Account of the Engliſh Con- 

| ur in a very particular manner, he ſays, _ 

„ Atque ut concludam breviter, quicquid in centuriatis 
1 efficere 


* comitiis, aut in tribunitiis populus 


# potuiſſet, id omne. in comitiis Anglicanis, tanquam in 


Roo -«L, Permit 
i FOPOLOMQUE | © | 


<# repreſentante, 'commode tranſigitur, intereſſe enim illa 
«' conventu omnes intelligimur cujuſcungue amplitudinis flatus 
« aut dignitatis princepſve, AUT PLEBS fuerit, five per teip- 
4 ſum hoc fiat, froe per procuratorem v. 5 
« Plebs, my Lord, is a very ſtrong word, Sir Thomas 
Smith, being a doctor of laws, a degree which in the times 
he lived in required a knowledge of the civil law, it is ob- 
_ vious he uſed it as a civilian, and it is therefore ſtrongly fa- 
vourable to the modern acceptation of it. This gentleman 
was Lord Chancellor to Edward VI. and Secretary of State 
to Queen Elizabeth. And I can produce books written 
from two to four hundred years ago, in which whole paſſages 
are to be found exactly ſimilar. However, I will only juſt 
read one or two extracts from Forteſcue, Coke, and Judge 
Blackſtone, and then paſs on. 1 I 
Gentlemen of the Jury, — In the firſt place, with reſpect to 
annual Parliaments, here is an account given by Sir Henry 
Spelman of the ancient Anglo Saxon government, of their 
holding their michel-gemote: and he ſtates it in annuo par- 
fiamento. Mr. Camden has another caſe in point. Here is 
the 8 roll of 5th Edward II. 2 
Hr. Juſtice Roote. You ſeem not at all aware that the 


Crown uſed to call a Parliament annually, but there was not 


an annual election. Theſe words annuo parliamento, relate 
to the time of their meeting, and not their election. 

Mr. Yorke, Then I will not trouble your Lordſhip with 
any authorities r. 4nd f 

Gentlemen of the Jury, I ſhall certainly attend to the di- 
rection of his Lordfhip, and ſhall quote no more books. 

Gentlemen, I conceive as his Lordſhip has juſt now laid 
it down, that provided a man confine himſelf to the ſtrict 
rules of decency 'and good order, he has a right in this coun- 


And to conclude, in a word, whatever the people of Rome could do in 
their camit ja centuriata, or tribunitia, all thoſe things are properly tranſacted in 
Engliſh Parliaments, as being aſdenblies in which both 
3, e | 
3 II. PEOPLE © © | 
are repreſented ; for wwe are all ſuppoſed to be Preſent in that aſſembly, of whatever 
wality, fate, or dignity, whether noble or ignoble, either in perſon or by our repre- 
Jentatives. This work waz tran flated by Robert Mulcaſter, a ſtudent of law 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. '' 


A, 


1 1 think it, however, not unneceſſary to trouble the public with a few of 


them.oScc Appendix, No. I, 
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or ſpeeches have not a e 4 the peace or tran- 
quillity of the country, to adyance any principles that ſhall 
ameliorate the ſocial order. This poſition is, I believe, ge- 
nerally. admitted to be the law of the pray if this be the caſe, 
you cannot ſay that any man has been Lam, ſedition 
who has, from 2 pure motive, been endeayouring to reſtore. 
the conſtitution to its primitive integrity. Suppoſe, for a mo- 
ment, I am in error, and that annual * oo up were not 
the law of the land, as his Lordſhip hep 1 at any 
rate it muſt be admitted, that triennial 275 were by 
an act of the legiſlature in the time of us William Al. 
As to the principle of univerſal ſuffrage, it I does not mean 
that perſons of property ſhall be excluded from that 11 de- 
gree of conſequence which they ought to enjoy in the ſtate 
and I believe property would be more ſecure, it à more equal 
repreſentation were eſtabliſhed, and if the ſyſtem of annual 
parliaments were 2 reſtored, or even triennial parliaments. 
All thinking m mit the principle of tat ſuffrage, 
however they may differ d the expediency of its 
In conlequence of thoſe principles, which W 
formed from much reading and much reflection, which 
have formed from the opinions of men whom I gow ſee high 
in life, from thoſe N I felt myſelf bound to act. You 
will judge, from the evidence I ſhal] adduce, w whether L haye 
gone beyond the bounds of prudence, ang e „if I have 
gone beyond the bounds of prudence, there be any degree 
of criminality in the intention, upon mud alone the law of 
England authoriſes you to find me guilty. We live certai 
ly in an age when every nation in Europe ſeems ta be 1. 
turbed by internal danger; we live in an age when the poli- 
tical horizon is clouded with a fearful proſpect, hen prin- 
ciples are eſtabliſhed which were never As in the 
world, and when all the ancient ſyſtems under high men 
have lived are ſhaken to their foundations. It therefore be- 
comes our duty to conſider whether, as good men and good 
citizens, we ought not peaceably, and in good time, to re- 
form our government; it behoves us to conſider, whether it 
be not expedient to produce this reform immediately; it be- 
hoves you to conſider alſo, whether you will be authoriſed 
in puniſhing a man who, from ſuch à motive, has thus act- 
ed; becauſe it is evident, that if he had done fo he has been 
an enemy certainly to anarchy and revolutions: it will be 
proved to you, that my conduct was totally inimical to every 
ſpecies of anarchy ; and this you will hear from men whom 


ths coutiſel for the Crown way fift to the bottom. If his 


be. true, for God's fake, why to I ſand here? Why am 1 


arraigned for that which has brought other men into powet, 
Who now enjoy the confidence of his Majeſty. The Duke 
of Richmond himſelf was an advocate for atinual parliaments 
$04 univerſal ſuffrage. This gentleman is not puniſhed, he 

5. not been arraigned ; but becauſe 1 poſſeſs not his 
by Fa conſequence in the ſtate, becauſe I am unbefriended 


by. factions, and am hoſtile to all political parties, I am called 
forth. to be the victim of your inſulted laws, though I have 
exacty purfued that beaten track in which other men have 
gone for at leaſt fifty years paſt. You know, gentlemen, a 
5 years. after the triennial 4 5 motions were 


by many worthy patriots in the 
nual parliaments ; and preſently after the reign of Qu 

Anne, on the pretence of danger from a foreign irwaßt 

it Was conſidered by the members who were then devoted to 
the Houſe of Brunſwick, that if there was a freth election, 
| he party attached to the Pretender might, by intrigue artd 
deception, again involve the fate in civil commotion ; to avoid 


remained ever ſince, without any reaſon whatever having been 
aſſigned for their legality, without atiy reafon whatever for 
their 1 and when the oftenfible cauſe for which 
ener had been prolonged was removed ; therefore 
eptennial 47 5— are moſt unqueſtionably an abuſe, 
fince one of the — ee Chg 5 

a JS Rooke. Septennial parliaments are the law of 
the land, and I cannot hear you go on in that way. 

Mr. Yorke, Septennial parliaments are unqueſtionably an 
actual law of the land; but what I mean to ſtate is, whether 
according to the principles of the Revolution they ought to 
be fo, May 1 not fate it as the opinion upon which I 


Mr. Fuſtice Rooke. No. Cy 
Mr. Yorke. Mr. Pitt himſelf, and moſt of the great men, 


have held the fame language. 4 

Mr. Fuſtice Rocke. Not in a court of juſtice. I am 
bound by my oath to abide by the law, and I cannot fuffer 
any body to derogate from it. CN ee e 
Mr. Yorke, I hope your Lordſhip did not think I meant 
to. ſtate any thing derogatory to the law of the land; I only 
meant to ſtate that as my opinion. | 

Gentlemen—lIn ſhort, I ſee clearly all I can tate to you 
reſpecting thoſe principles by which I have been impelled, 
muſt be drawn within a very narrow compaſs—that f 4 


enſe of Commons for an- 


which feptennial parliaments were introduced, and they have 
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Ryformer, It will be the duty of the counſel for the Crowes 


to prove me to have been, a Revolutioniſt; for if they a 
unable to diſprove my poſitions, you cannot be authoriſed in 
giving a verdict for the Crown, unleſs thoſe ſpeeches which 
were made by me ſhould be deemed libellous and feditious, 
and alfo that they were delivered with a cfiminal intention. 
Nothing will now remain for me but to addreſs your 
minds upon ſubjects very impertant to the intereſts of ſo. 
ciety—the right of 5 the freedom of the preſs, 
and the immutability of moral truth. It is neceſſary that, 
in the peaceful diſcuſſion of ſubjects of goverriment, morals, 
. or manners, the preſs ſhould be allowed to teem 
with publications, provided they be not inconſonafit' with the 
happineſs or peace of mankind. It was the doctrine of the 
S996 Tang Alfred, that the people of England ſhould be as 
ee" in their actions às their thoughts. Our conſtitution 
was built upon that patriotic ſentimetit, and he was" its il- 
juſtrious founder. Trial by jury enables you to bridle" the 
licentiouſneſs of the preſs, and to decide as Judges of tlie 
land, both upon the fact of publication, and the intent of 
publiſhing, which muſt become objects for your inveſtigation. 
For even, if it be proved that I was the. author of this 
publication, ſtill if you ſhould®think my intention was not 
criminal; but fimply to inform the minds of my fellow-citi- 
Zens, ſurely you cannot, upon your oaths as men, put your 
hands to your hearts, and ſay, This man is guilty of the 
crime alleged. For though he may have exceeded the 
bounds of moderation, his intentions being laudable, we ate 
not to ſacrifice him, becauſe zeal may have hurried him, as 
it does moſt men, to a degree of intemperante. A man 
feels an energy about him when embarked in a juſt cavſe ; 
and this enthuſiaſtic deſire of attaining the favourite object 
of his wt increaſes upon him in proportion to the pro- 
bability of ſucceſs, and to the legality of the meaſure itſelf. 
I am not ſpeaking of that terrible enthuſiaſm which has be- 
gotten ſo much havock, and ſuch great misfortunes in a 
_ neighbouring country, nor of that enthuſiaſm which has cauſed 
ſo many wide-waſting and deſolating wars in the world, domeſ- 
tic frifes and civil commotions, but of that which is engen- 
dered by virtue, that which enables a man to kindle in the 
common blaze of liberty, and impels him in a time of dan- 
ger, from an enlightened love of country, to be foremoſt, 
and to ſhare its various fate, whether of deſtruction or of 
glory. If enthuſiaſm be capable of producing ſuch generons 
entiments, it behoves you to confider all the circumſtances 
of the caſe; to confider, whether if I have exceeded thoſe 
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limits; you are authoriſed” in leaving me out of your hands. 
and — of me to the judgment of the 5 The 
dangers with Which this country is threatened, are ſuppoſed 
to ariſe from men who make the cauſe of reform a colour 
for their pretences to inſtigate the nation to a revolution. 
It is ſuggeſted, (and why it is ſuggeſted at this period I know 
not) that every man who eſpouſes the cauſe of reform is a 
| leyeller, as well as a republican ; and if he wiſh for a more 
equal repreſentation, that he means to deſtroy the conſtitu- 
tion, as conſiſting of King, Lords, and Commons. You are 
to weigh theſe things in the juſt balance of diſcrimination ; 
you are to examine whether I have employed pretenſions to 
_ » veibcrimes, and whether, from the nature of the evidence 
you have heard, as well as from that which you are to hear, 
the reform propoſed is ſuch as you, and every good Engliſh-. 
men, would wiſh to ſee eſtabliſhed, or whether it is that which 
would tend to involve your country in all the horrors of 
anarchy and confuſion. 

It is high time that the elements of knowledge ſhould be 
domeſticated, and that ſcience ſhould ſtoop to enter the poor 
man's door. It is high time that truths, which are wrought 
by nature on the, minds of men, and which have a tendency | 
to promote their happineſs, ſhould be unravelled. From the j 
rational inyeſtigation of ſubjects, eſſential to the melioration 10 
of mankind; we ſhall be enabled to conclude upon thoſe 
ſyſtems which ſeem moſt conducive to the attainment of that »M 

generous end. All opinions therefore, whether right or vi 
wrong, ought to be entitled to a free and liberal communica- N 
tion: For there never can be any diſcrimination between ©. 
truth and falſehood, if . of either be forbidden. KY 

o reſtrain the avowal of principles, or even the propagation 
of opinions, has ever been the miſtaken intereſt of rulers. It 
has been conſidered as very politic: to compel every inhabi- 
tant of the country to unfold the means by which his ex- | 
pences are furniſhed. It ought to be an unchangeable prin- 4 
ciple of government, that every individual be not only per- oy 
mitted but required, in the imperioũs name of his country, : 

: 


* 
* 
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to proclaim the opinions which direct his rule of action. Such 
a law might cauſe, among thoſe perſons who are entrenched 
within the retreats of affected prudence, no ſmall degree of 
trouble and anxiety, but it would occaſion a great advance- 
ment of truth, knowledge, and freedom. The public ſafety 
is not injured. by thoſe who aſſemble in public ſquares and 
meetings, and advance doctrines, couched in the ſpirit of . 
error, but from thoſe who never ſhew their faces among the — 4 
people, who never publicly moy any opinions, who tempo- * 
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rige always between truths and falſehoods, or who un 
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from one ſide to the other, as the tempeſt of opinions blow 
_ them.-From ſuch men the commonwealth can have no 
hopes, nor can it repoſe any kind of dependence upon them: 
for, like another Proteus, they aſſume a thouſand different 
ſhapes, proportioned to their ſelfiſh principles, their intereſts, 
or their views: It may be replied, that theſe obſervations 
have a direct tendency to ferment the public mind, and to 
promote ſedition; but to have right thoughts of things, and 
to communicate thoſe thoughts to others, is the whole part 
we have to act on this ſtage of the world. Thoſe who are 
denied the exerciſe of this right I pity as flaves betiding be- 
neath the rod of oppreffion” and the angry brow of misfor- 
tune. Thoſe who ſurrender this precious gift of God, and 
thoſe who do not claim, aſſert, and vindicate it, when occaſions 
offer, deſerve the contempt of men, and ought to have the 
manacles of power rivetted about their necks. If you puniſh 
a a man for not deſcrying truth as you deſery it, you puniſh 
him on no other ground, but becauſe he ſees not as you ſee, 
To deſpotiſm the exerciſe of reaſon is not only unneceſſary, 
but mconvenient and dangerous. Tyrants, eivil and eccle- 
ſiaſtical, have accordingly reprobated it in all ages, and they 
have ſtretched out their vindictive arm, arrayed in terrors, to 
execute thoſe tortures which the utmoſt fubtilty of the hu- 
man mind hath -invented for the prevention of the uſe of 
reaſon. No wonder! it is the only ſure and fatal enemy to 4 
every ſpecies of tyranny ; men will ever be free in exact pro- 
portion as they uſe their underftandings : hence the love of 
truth has been — — 1 = 2 to the ſtate 
oppreſſive magiſtrates: ce the origin of perſecution, 
ich hath bung its infernal clouds for 0 over the world, 
under which nothing generous and manly could ever ſpring 
up, and which hath rendered almoſt the whole face of this 
earth a ah - waſte, flooded and traverſed by rivers of hu- 
man blood. Sometimes indeed, to the confolation of op- 
preſſed humanity, the benignant light of philoſophy hath 
fkimmed upon the ſurface, and truths have occafionally il- 
luminated amd refreſhed the world. To thofe generous minds 
which have occafioned it; to thoſe who have facrificed their 
intereſt and their lives to produce it; to thoſe, who ſtill ſtrug- 
gle for the freedom of human reafon and all the great rights 
of human nature—let all praiſe and all thankfulneſs be given. 
Every man who encourages and aſſiſts his fellow- ereatures to 
the acquiſition of truths, by the exerciſe of their own faculties, 
deſerves well of the world ;_ but he who impoſes filence on 
the human mind, who would debar men of the free exerciſe 
| you 
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of human powers, and who would confign ſociety again to 
the ſleep of dark ages, is an enemy to the beſt intereſts of 
mankind ! It is the jealouſy. of deſpotiſm, holding truth in 
. deteſtation, which hath expoſed nations to the abandonment 
pf reaſon, and to the conſequent adoption of error: it is this 
which hath tarniſhed the pages of hiſtory with the recital of 
thoſe victims to its zealous policy, who were the warm and 
avowed yotaries of reaſon. But the activity of the human 
mind is not thus to be ſuppreſied ! ſuch a mode of rule might 
prevail when the governments of the world exhibited nothing 
5 the melancholy proſpect of maſters, and flaves! but it 
will have no currency among 2 people who love liberty, and 
who have the ſpirit to aſſert it. It may be ſaid that, in thus 
vindicating the rights of the human mind and pleading the 
dignity of the human character, I aim at the ſubverſion of 
order and peace. It may be ſaid, that the people are as in- 
I of exerciſing this liberty, as they are unfit for liberty 
itſelf ; and that: in their unſteady hands it would be an engine 
of licentiouſneſs, more likely to be employed to their injury 
than to their benefit. Until it ſhall be proved that thoſe who { 
rule are made of a different compoſition to thoſe who obey ; vl 
until it ſhall be proved that they are endowed with minds 
naturally different and ſuperior. to thoſe of the yulgar, I i 
ſhall never be perſuaded to admit ſuch a doctrine, which _— . 
. would eventually transform the great majority of mankind | 
14 into beaſts of burthen, in order that a few might load and 
drive them. Order and peace are valuable only as the means 
of happineſs, Wis. wt + 8 
In the deſpotic regions of the Eaſt, the filence of the people 
beſpeaks their miſery ; all is order and peace—ignorance and 
Lavery. Is the order, and abjectneſs, and peace, ariſing from 
2 and flavery, to be put in competition with that 
pirit- ſtirring vigour, and that heart- felt animation, which are 
only to be derived from the love of knowjedge or virtue. It 
may be ſaid, that I am uſeleſsly pleading a cauſe, which does | 
not ſtand in need of my aſſiſtance; that here every man is of 
at liberty to think for himſelf, and all opinions are tolerated, | 
As far as this is true, it is an honour to the country; but | 
* thereare.yet many bitter remnants amongſt us of the ancient | 
leaven of perſecution, It is time that theſe ſhould be re- 9 
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moved, and that the mind ſhould no more be under a ſub- 

jection ſo mortifying, ſevere, md; bum ung When the 

channels of complaint are barred uP, the ſenſe of jury 

ſinks deeper into the heart, the mind is ſoured and irritated, l 

and opportunity is ardently ſought after to attract and con- wal 

centrate the materials of the GUN ſtorm, which with ſo pox- * 
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tentous an aſpect, threatens the horizon of 3 with 
unforeſeen miſchiefs. It is in your power to give to the be- 
nevolence of genius full ſcopè to become the defenders of 
thoſe who, from defect of education, cannot defend them. 
ſelves. It is in your power to make the word coUNTRY 481- 
tate the minds, and regulate the conduct of the men of Eng- 
land. From a juſt comprehenſion of the duties we owe to 
it, a thouſand intellectual and moral bleſſings will ring 
ariſe ; but there never will be any genuine loye of it; thoſe 
duties will never be acknowledged, until individual pro- 
bity and public probity be one aànd the ſame. National 
hopes can never be raiſed; national ambition can never be 
arouſed, until we ſhake off our lethargic torpor, and deve- 
lope the germs of genius, of virtue, and of public glory. Na- 
tional independence can never be ſecured as long as borough- 
repreſentation pervades the country, perpetuating corruptions 
and widening the breach to the introduction of freſh abuſes. 
Tf that confidence, which is the pillar of ſociety, muſt be de- 
oyed by unwarantable ſuſpicions ; if rewards muſt be held 
out to the blood-hounds of information as the pledge of 
public ſecurity ; if public proſecutions are to ſour and imbit- 
ter the public mind—how can ſuch a nation proſper? - how 
can it become reſpectable in the ſociety” of nations? If you 
prevent freedom of diſcuſſion, you will deſtroy that happy 
equilibrium of government, ſo eſſential to the permanence of 
our political freedom, which our fathers drew up for us, 
written with their blood, and without which, as Mr. Law 
has ſtated,” man would be a perfect ſavage, and our country 
would be merged in that gloomy and brooding Þbarbariſm 
beneath whoſe barren and noxious ſhade it had llumbered | 
for centuries preceding the glorious epoch of the revival of 
Jetters, and che ſtill more glorious invention of the art of 
printing. n 45 FU ee 
* Before the dawn of civilization and of letters, a barbarian 
ignorance, the offspring of Gothic policy, overwhelmed 
the world; and when Luther, holding in one hand the ſa- 
cred writings, and with the other beckoned to the northern 
nations to arouze themſelves from the profound lethargy in 
which their mind had been ſunk and embruted, the facul- 
ties of the mind ſprung up into life, and men recovered the 
privileges of ſenſitive beings by the uſe of inquiry and 
thought: Nor did he attempt to hurl down the idols of ſu- 
perſtition from a ſpirit of commotion, but from the full con- 
viction that he was conducted in his progreſs by the torch of 
truth. Fortunately, indeed, for Luther, kings, princes, 
and magiſtrates, found it to be their intereſt to martial them- 
felves around his ſtandard, and to draw their ſwords in de- 
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fence of hit cauſe; which they now made their own; but had 
his principles ran counter to their political intereſts, we ſhould 
have ſeen mighty barriers. oppoſed to the diſcuſſion which 
then took place; we ſhould have ſeen the bloody banners ot 
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perſecution unfurled by thoſe very princes who, on this occa- 


ſion, found it convenient to inveigh againſt perſecution itſelf; 
we ſhould have ſeen inquiſitorial tribunals erected in every 
ſtate of Europe, and fires lighted up to bewilder conſcience 


and terrify opinion: and, it is much to be doubted, whether 


even the little that was gained to reaſon, by the reforma- 
tion of religion, would eyer have taken place. But happily 
for men, for once, the diſpoſition of princes was found to 
agree with the diſpoſition of the people, and the cauſe of the 
people became the cauſe of princes, a general inſurrection of 
the human mind blew up, with the fury of a voleano, againſt 
that papal domination which had fubjugated it for whole cen- 
turies. This Coloſſus, which had only ignorance and ſuper- 
ſition for its baſis fell, ſtruck down by a pebble ; and when 
the daring arm of a barbarous monk * had rent aſunder the 
veil which had covered it, the genius of the age applauded 
the deed and ſtamped his name with glory; and had the free 
right of diſcuſſion, which it was then found expedient to 


pms been prolonged,” the pure religion of reaſon would 
- Jong 
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fince have been fully eſtabliſhed amongſt mankind. 
Before the invention of the art of printing, which hath 
ſince wrought ſo great a change in the condition of mankind, 
uſeful knowledge dwelt only in the ſequeſtered habitations of 
a few philoſophers; hence, in the hiſtories of Greece and 


Rome, nations ſo often held up in theſe modern times as fit 


examples for imitation, you read of nothing but maſſacres, 
ſeditions, and ſlaughters, the conſequent effects of ignorance, 
of faction, and of power abuſed. Read merely the marginal 
notes of Livy, and you will find them all pointing to the ſad 
condition of ſociety, which, in the body of his work, he 


W * It is impoſſible to read without indignation, the manner in which Luther 


_ treats all his adverſaries, but eſpecially the Pope. © Little Pope, little, little 


Pope, you are an aſs, a lubberly aſs, walk loftly, it is ſlippery, you will 


- break your legs, and then people will ſay, what the devil is this, — the 


1 


little aſs of a little Pope is lamed; an aſs knows it is an aſs, a ſtone knows 
it is a ſtone 3 but theſe little aſſes of Pope's do not know that they are aſſes,” 
This, low abuſe, which appears ſo ſhockingly contemptible ro us, went down 


well enough in that part of the world. 

e * EL en Univ, Hiſt, c. 107. 
This fame Luther, in order ta effect the ſuppreſſion of private maſſes, was 
Not aſhamed to call in the aid of the devil. This zealous reformer pretended 
that the devil had appeared to him and reproached him with ſaying maſs and 
conſecrating the hoſt. The devil proved to him, he ſaid, that it was idolatry. 
In the recital of this pretended apparition, he acknowledged that the devil 


Was in the right, and therefore ought to be believed. 
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has deſcribed with ſo much glowing el or read the 


more nervous and affecting account of that illuſtrious hiſto- 
rian, who has painted men with ſa much energy, truth, and 
addreſs affecting events, in ſo pathetic a manner, and virtue 
with ſo much ſentiment ;” who poſſeſſed, in ſo high a degree, 
the true eloquence of expreſſing great things Gmply, and who 
may be regarded as one of the beſt maſters of ns; of * 
that ſad but uſeful knowledge of men, which may be learnt 
from his works , With theſe in your hands, you will read 
the diſmal hiſtory of the ignorance and depravity of the hu- 
man mind, and with the hiſtory. of your on country z 
with the hiſtory of the ſavage prieſt, who dips his hand in hu- 
man the gloomy inquiſitor, who gluts his eyes with the 
flow ingering torments of his fellow-creatures; and the 
ſlateſman reeling drunk with the adulation of the people; 
from all theſe you will be enabled to extract. one ſubſtantial 
truth, which the viciſſitude of human affairs juſtify, that 
without knowledge there can be no liberty. But when the 
art of printing was invented, the mind commenced a revolt 
againſt error, and the heart a rebellion againſt oppreſſion; 
men became gradually better informed, and ſcience enlarged 
her circuit; the principles of government were inveſtigated, 
and its legitimacy was / aſcribed, not to a commiſſion from 
heaven, a jure divine right, but to its fitneſs to promote and 
enſure the peace and happineſs of ſociety. Unfortunately, 
the firſt progreſs of the art of printing was flow; it did not 
perform its prodigies until a long time after prejudices and 
the aſcendancy; of power had raiſed a formidable ram- 
part againſt all ſpirit of novelty, and innovation. Ambition, 
intereſt, and inyuſtice, were not backward to avail themſelves 
of the ſame means employed by reaſon to oppoſe them; and 
before ignorance could underſtand the characters traced on 
paper, the preſs had ſent forth as many falſehoods as truths into 
the world. In our own country nothing hath ſo much con- 
tributed to our national welfare as the freedom of diſcuſſion, - 
ſupported by this beneficent art. You know well our hi- 
toy - you know that the ignorance of the people has been 
the ſource of our public misfort —you know that the. 


* 


* 


darkneſs which overſhadowed the reſt of Europe and eclipſed 


the human mind, darkened alſo our country; and if, at any 
time, philoſophy at intervals appeared amongſt us, it flaſhed but 
for a moment hke the meteor in the heavens. Want of know- 
ledge hath deluged every plain of this country with our Kin- 
dred blood. —All the wars of the barons, and the contentions, 


Tacitus. 
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wales tor ener OBS APY CIPO ſometimes 
for religion, ſometimes for idle ceremonies, ſometimes for the 
public cauſe, are melancholy proof: — of the ignorance and imbe- 
cility of an infatuated people, raging, as Lord Bolingbroke re- 
marks, till the field of — and ſome theatres of clandeftine 
- murders left no man on one fide alive who was in a condition 
+ fo oppoſe or give jealouſy to the other, We know too that 
Juries have been the tools of ambitious miniſters, and the 
blood of the innocent _ been ſhed to appeaſe their 
anger. The blood of Sydney and Ruſſel were ſmoaking 
upon the ſcaffold, when the higheſt eulogies were offered to 
the trial by jury; ya} this very, wil inftead of becom- 
ing the HA Run of the oppreſſed, was converted into an 
engine of deſtruction for the people, If, therefore, in-read- 
ing the hiſtory of England, I glory in the benefits of the trial 
9 Jury, „ is it not becauſe I know the dreadful con 
ts abuſe? If I inquire into the utility of the Houſe of 
Commons, is it not becauſe I look back to the times of the 
barons, when our fathers were in 4 ſtate of vaſſalage— 
when they had no opinion of their own—when — 0 
flaves of maſters—and when the houſe of the _— 

as in after ages it has been, the adyocates of the — 

From Hume's Hiſtory of England, you will find that houſe 
_ conſidered in no other light but like the Parliament of Paris 


to enregiſter the edits of kings and nobles, to grant aſſeſti-. 
ments and j burthens on the From the free- 
dom, therefore, of diſcuſſion, I am led to examine 


into the-principles of this government, and if I have diſco- 
vered that the Houſe of Commons was a mere ſhadow of 
repreſentation, a mere farce, an engine employed either to 
corrupt the people, or to enable — er to wield 
injuſtice over their heads; and if I compare it with its cir- 
. _ — I am bound to ſay, that it is 
When oye legiſlature. Thus, in examining, if 
— 1 carried on on both ſides 

"wich, „if puniſhment follow not-inftantly, that opi- 
'nion is ſubmitted to the tribunal of the public, it is the moft 
generous ſacrifice you can make to the intereſts of your coun- 
I muſt further obſerve that men, conſidered as affociated 
beings, do not come into ſociety to debate on abſtract and 
metaphyfical points, but to decid upon thoſe which will beſt 


promote their intereſts; to determine thoſe controverſies, which 


otherwiſe, let looſe to roam about the nation, might "pag 
to the worſt of confuſions; and let it be ever i 
your minds, that it is the annihilation of a free and liberal 
ſpirit of opinion which is the nurſe of anarchy. 
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France, a few years ago, weary of long injuſtice, broke, 


with a ſovereign: and vigorous arm, the fetters in whieh the 
ſpirit of domination had enthralled her noble pinions, and 
roſe like an eagle from the boſom of knowledge, to the ſu- 
blimeſt heights of reaſon, and ſeemed to be moving faſt to 


the higheſt reach of human glory, when there arofe one 
who trampled upon her laws, and roſe upon the ruins of 


public freedom; who, after having raiſed himſelf amid the 


howling ſtorm, to enormous power, mounted upon all 


the virtues and vices of the French republic, pointed with 


the one hand her furious and burſting paſſions againſt the 


confederate allies; and, with the other, wrote the ſaerilegi- 
dus mandate of death, which was to ſend to the ſcaffold the 
"beſt and moſt, virtuous of his fellow - citizens —all who op- 
poſed his tyranny fell victims to his fury—all thoſe who 
were eminent for talent, virtue, or patriotiſm, were the ob- 
jects marked out to gorge his ſanguinary tribunals. Thus, 
while he deluded. the public mind, alarmed timorous con- 


ſciences, and lighted” up diſunion among his countrymen, 


while he impreſſed upon their fanatical minds notions of dan- 
gers where none exiſted, and of conſpiracies where none were 
tound, Robeſpierre obtained the public confidence, which he 
foon abuſed; and which the people. dearly repented of; for, 
immediately that it was eſtabliſhed, they diſcovered that they 
had raiſed an idol of terror to themſelves ;_ and while the ve- 
teran armies of Europe, defeated and diſgraced, were retiring 
before the courageous and well- reſolved legions of France, Ro- 
beſpierre, with his hands reeking with the blood of his friends, 


and of thoſe. who had been the inſtruments of his abuſed 


power, aſpired at a domination which he. was only to acquire 
by letting looſe. the waters of bitterneſs. over his country, 
and which, when did acquire, he had neither the cou- 
rage nor the ability to hold. Such have been the frightful 
effects in a neighbouring country of depreſſing public ſpirit 


and annihilating public opinion; of impoſing ſilence on 
the liberty of the preſs, or controling it by the authority 
of government. Happily, fer the world, France is now” 


recovering from that wretched ſcene; in which ſhe hath been 


involved; and, I truſt, with the bleſſing of heaven, that 


the moderation of her preſent legiſlators will give ſecurity, 
both. to the liberty and prapetty of her citizens, and perma- 
nent quiet to the nations which ſurround her. Such then, 
whatſoever may be the form of government, are the fatal effects 
of ſubjeQing the mind to the tyranny of opinion; as moral 


truth is always immutable, as it reigns in the boſom of the 
univerſe,” ſo ought it to reign in the beſom of every man. 
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He, therefore, who thinks he can point out the road by 


puniſh» ' 


which it can be diſcovered; ſo far from deſerving 
ment and profcription, merits the applauſe of His fellow. citi- 
Zens; of this conduct jurors are always the judpes, and if 
government, whether from motives of public ſecurity, or 
for the gratification of perſonal reſentment, ſhall prefer a 
proſecution againſt any individual that proſecution is inſti- 
tuted for their deciſion; — it is ſubmitted to their opinion, be- 
cauſe they exerciſe, in this inſtance, the higheſt power in the 
ſtate—becauſe' you ſit as repreſentatives of the whole nation, 
and are ſuppoſed to concentrate in your perſons its whole 
opinion: conſidered in this light, you exerciſe an high office, 
and you cannot be too cautious of the delicacy of the ſitu- 
ation in which the laws have placed you. I truſt you will 
diſcriminate without paſſion, and put the moſt” liberal con- 
ſtruction, not only upon words, but upon actions. If, 
Gentlemen, government be founded upon the confidence of 
the people it will invite diſcuſſion—it will feel that it is built 
upon the ſenſe of its utility —it will feel that it will no longer 
exiſt than while it is believed to be uſeful—it will not defire 
to be ſupported by corruptions and abuſes, but upon the in- 
ductions of reaſon, and the applauding ſetitiments of thoſe 
who live under it. In ſhort, it is from the collifion of opi- 
nions that light is ſtruck out, and it will be found, I believe, 


to be an invariable ruſe, that magiſtrates” are more ſecure 


when their intereſts are found to coalefce with the intereſts 


of the people. | 

Now, — let us reſume our remarks on theſe ex- 
preſſions, deemed fo inflammatory —let us ſee if we cannot 
produce, from the writings of ſome of the firſt perſonages of 
our country, more ſtrong expreſſions than thoſe which have 
been employed in this pamphlet. Attend to the words of 
Mr. Burke delivered during the American war. | 

« The Houſe of Commons wag ſuppoſed originally to be 
no part of the ſtanding government of this country, but was 
conſidered as a controul, iſſuing immediately from the people, 
and ſpeedily to be reſolved into the maſs from whence it 
aroſe. In this reſpect it was to the higher part of government 
what juries are in the lower. The capacity of a magiſtrate 
being tranfitory, and that of a citizen permanent. The lat- 
ter capacity, it was hoped, would of courſe preponderate'in 


afl diſcuſſions, not only between the people and the fleeting: 
authority of the Houſe of Commons itſelf; but, it was 


hoped, that being of a middle nature, between ſubject and go- 

vernment, they would feel, with a more tender, and nearer 

intereſt, every thing that concerned the people, than the 
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other and more permanent parts of the legiſlature. What 
ever alteration time and the neceſſary accommodation of 
buſineſs may have introduced, this character can never be 
ſuſtained, unleſs the Houſe of Commons ſhall be made to 
bear the ſtamp of the actual diſpoſitions of the people at 
large. It would (among public misfortunes) be an evil more 
natural and tolerable, that the Houſe of Commons ſhould 
be infected with every epidemical phrenzy of the people, as 
this would indicate ſome conſanguinity, ſome l of 
nature, with their conſtituents, than that they ſhould in all 
caſes be wholly untouched by the opinions and feelings of the 
people out of doors. By this want of ſympathy they would 
ceaſe to be a Houſe of Commons.“ | 5 
And again, The virtue, ſpirit, and eſſence of the Houſe 
of Commons, conſiſts in being the expreſs image of the 
feelings of the nation. It was not inſtituted to be a controul 
upon the people, as of late it has been taught by a doctrine 
of the moſt pernicious tendency, but as a conſtant controul 
for the people.“ 5 en 
And further, ſpeaking of the denial of the juſt claims of 
the people, he ſays, ©, An addreſſing Houſe of Commons, 
and a petitioning nation; a Houſe of Commons full of 
confidence when the nation is plunged in deſpair; in the ut- 
moſt harmony with miniſters, whom the people regard with 
the utmoſt abhorrence; who vote thanks, when the public 
opinion calls upon them for impeachment; who are eager to 
grant, when the general voice demands account; who, in all 
diſputes, between the people and adminiſtration, preſume 
_ againſt the people; who puniſh. their diſorders, but refuſe 
even to inquire into the provocation of them. This is an 
unnatural, a monſtrous ſtate of things in this conſtitution. 
Such an aſſembly may be a great, wiſe, awful ſenate; but 
it is not to any popular purpoſe, an Houſe of Commons.” 
And again, It muſt always be the wiſh of an unconſti- 
tutional ſtateſman, that a Houſe of Commons, who are en- 
tirely dependent upon him, ſhould have every right of the 
People entirely dependent upon their pleaſure. For it was 
ſoon diſcovered that the forms of a free, and the ends of an 
arbitrary government, were things not altogether incompa- 
.tible. The power of the crown, almoſt dead and rotten as 
prerogaiive, has grown up anew, with much more ſtrength 
and far leſs odium, under the name of influence; an influence 
which operated without . noiſe or violence; which converted 
the very antagoniſt into the inſtrument of power, which con- 
fained in itſelf a perpetual principle of growth and-renova- 
tien; and which the diſtreſſes and the proſperity of the coun» 


\ 


( urs.) 


try equally tends to augment, was an admirable -ſubſtiturs 


for a prerogative; that being only the offspring of antiquated 
prejudices, had mouldered in its original ſtamina, irreſiſtible 


principles of decay and diſſolution.“ 


- « Parliament was indeed the great object of all theſe poli- 
tics; the end at which they aimed, as well as the inſtrument 
by which they were to operate. But before Parliament could 


de made ſubſervient to a ſyſtem by which. it was to be de- 


graded: from the dignity of a national council into a mere 
member of the court, it muſt be greatly changed from its 
national character.“ | | | * de M00 

And again, They who will not conform their conduct 
to the public good, and cannot ſupport it by the prerogative 


of the Crown, have adopted a new plan. They have totally 


abandoned the ſhattered and old faſhioned fortreſs of preroga- 
tive, and made a lodgement in the ſtrong hold of Parliament 
itſelf, - If they have any evil deſign, to which there is no or- 
dinary legal power commenſurate, 'they bring it into Parlia- 


ment. In Parliament the power of obtaining their object is 


abſolute, and the ſafety in proceeding perfect; no rules to 
confine, no after-reckonings to territy. Parliament cannot, 
with any great propriety, puniſh others for things in which 
they have themſelves been accomplices. Thus, the controul 
upon the executive power is wholly and abſolutely loſt.T“ 


The diſtempers of monarchy were the great ſubjects of 


apprehenſion and redreſs in the laſt century—in this the di- 
ſtempers of Parliament.“ 1 25 | | 


It is not in Parliament alone that the remedy for Parlia- 


mentary diſorders can be completed; hardly, indeed can it 


begin there. Until a confidence in government is re-eſta- 
bliſhed, the people ought to be excited to a more ſtrict and 
detailed attention to the conduct of their repreſentatives. 
Standards, for judging more ſyſtemarically upon their con- 
duct, ought to be ſettled in the meetings of the counties and 
corporations; frequent and correct liſts of the voters in all 
important queſtions ought to be procured. By ſuch means 
ſomething may be done.“ : 155 
Theſe are alſo the opinions held by Dr. Jebb, who was 
an aſſociator at the time with Mr. Pitt, and is known, I be- 
lieve, in Vork, to have been one of the warmeſt of the 
friends of freedom. This gentleman has ſtated that you 
have no right to petition Parliament on the ſubject of reform. 


permit me to read one paſſage to you. © To what purpoſe 


was it to prefer an ungrateful petition to a perſon which you 

could not legally coerce? Men, poſſeſſed of power, are not 

diſpoſed to part with it, upon the petition of the perſons 
| O 2 


who have declared themſelves injured: by its exertion ; ſuch 
mode oi ſeeking redreſs rather tends to perpetuate the grie 
vance of. Which We complain.” In another part, he fay 
With reſpeck to effecting the reform in queſtion, I ann 
feel-ſtrong objections to the idea of complaining to the Hou 


of Commons by . petition, If the preſent. mode of delega+ 
tion anſwer not the purpoſe of its inſtitution, it is the proper 
office of the perſons immediately intereſted (that is to ſay, the 
conſtituent body), to form a plan for its amendment.“ 
By th+ conſtituent body, I take it he means the great body 
of the people In another part, he ſays, Vol. I. page 162. 
Are our hopes of reformation then ſtill to depend upon Par- 
liament?—Upon that Parliament, which it ought to be the 
purpoſe of every friend to his country to reform: à Parlia» 
ment. which can only be reformed by a recurrence to the 
principles of the conſtitution, and the ſtrenuous exertions of 
the collective body of the people ?. It is ſtrange, as an able 
man well obſerves, that it ſhall be allowed to the repreſenta- 
tive to make every innovation in the conſtitution that ſelfiſh- 
neſs and treaſon can ſuggeſt, and, at the ſame time, to heſi+ 
tate whether the conſtituent has a right to reform what the 
villainy of the ſervant hath deranged.” And again, p. 166. 
& Legiſlation is ineſtimable in the poſſeſſion of the poſſeſſor; 
the party alluded to will never conſent to accept of What we 
term a reaſonable compenſation for borough intereſt, until 
thereto compelled by the power of the people. And further, 
he ſays, page 171. The opinion ſhould be inculcated that, 
af the people would haye their buſineſs well done, they. muſt 
do it themſelves—they muſt begin by putting themſelves in 
poſſeſſion of the right of ſuffrage, on the ſame principles as 
they would abate à nuiſance, or demoeliſb an inclaſure, made an 
a common, without legal right. Nor does ſuch an act imply, 
but rather exclude violence. A declaration to Parliament, 
from the preſent non- electors, that they are unrepreſented, 
and, therefore under no obligation to pay taxes, Would be a 
ſufficient hint in times when there is ſo great an inability to 
pay them,” And further, he ſays, page 455. When 
the ordinary delegation ceaſes to expreſs the people's will, 
are the Commons of this country altogether deſtitute of con- 
ſlitutional reſuurce. When ſuch doctrines are opeply main- 
tained, it becomes us not to reaſon but te af.” And tur- 
ther, page 408. Let an unprejudiced perſon conſult. the 
political diſquiſitions of the late excellent Mr. Burgh; let 
him attend to facts, which muſt have fallen within his pro- 
per knowledge; and be may poſſibly be inclined to doubt 

rohether an Ang liſb Houſe of Commons is in being at this in. 
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fant, Let him turn bis attention to the riſing ſpirit of this 


much inſulted nation; and, it is poſſible, he may conceive 
that the preſent is the moment for giving exiſtence to ſuch a 
body; and that this might be effected by meaſures perfectly 
conſtitutional and pacific.” And again, Page 526. pe- 
tition ſeems to acknowledge a power in the Houſe of Com- 
mons of rejecting your ſuit. ' It transfers the authority from 
the ſenders to the ſent. It ſuppaſes, in the majority of the 
Houſe, a dignity and independence, which the nature of the 

petition evidently implies they do not poſſeſs. It calls upon them 
do reform themſelves, which a corrupt body of men never did, 
nor can do. And again, page 494. It was alſo with dif- 
ficulty, 1 perſuaded myſelf to adopt a ſtyle, in my idea too 
humble for ſuch an occaſion, in an addreſs to the ſervants af 
the people; to a body of men, of whom I verily believed, 


the majority had already, in the ſhort period that had elapſed 
fince their election, more than once manifeſted an utter diſre- 


gard to the intereſt of their conſtituents.” And again; p. 524. 
Wich reſpect to the mode of effecting the ew in que- 
ſtion, Lown, I feel ſtrong objections to the idea of applying 
to the' Houſe of Commons by petition, If the prefent mode 
of delegation anſwers not the purpoſe of its. inſtitution, it is 
the proper office of the pertons immediately intereſted (in 
the conſtituent body) to form a plan of its amendment.” 
Such were the ſentiments of Dr.  Jebb, the illuſtrious 
friend of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox; a gentleman, univerſally 
reſpected ſor the amiableneſs of his private character, and 
admired for his great learning, and a Profeſſor in the Univerſity 
of Cambridge. He afterwards acted as a phyfician in Lon- 
don, and died, I believe, univerſally regretted. | 
Here is alſo a work of Archdeacon Paley on Moral Philo- 
ſoſaphy, and it is dedicated to the parent of Mr. Law, the 
Counſel for this proſecution. Dr. Paley is certainly no 
male-content, for I read the other day in the newſpapers, that 


he bad another promotion of 10001, a- year in the church, which 


J think he well deſerves. Speaking of : Negro ſlavery, he 


fays, The great revolution, which feems preparing in the 


weſtern world, m probably conduce, and who knows but 


it is deſigned to accelerate the fall of this abominable tyranny; 


and when this conteſt, and the paſſions that attend it, are no 
more, there will ſucceed a ſeaſon for reflecting, whether a le- 
giflature which had fo long lent its aſſiſtance to the ſupport of an 
inſlitution replete with human miſery, was fit to be trufled with 
an empire, the moſt extenſive that ever obtained in any age or 

uarter of the world.“ In the chapter entitled © Duty of 

ubmiſſion Explained,” he puts the caſe of a difference in 


” a3) 
in the nation, and determines, after Locke, in what manner 


it ſhall be ſettled. . 
gut who ſhall judge of this ? Every man for bimfalf. In 
contentions between the ſovereign and the ſubject, the par- 
ties acknowledge no common arbitrator, and it would be 
abſurd to commit the deciſion to thoſe whoſe conduct has 
provoked the queſtion, and whoſe own. intereſt, authority, 
aha fate, are immediately concerned in it. Fhe danger 
of error and abuſe, is no objection to the rule of expediency, 
becauſe every other rule is liable to the ſame or greater; and 
every rule that can be propounded upon the ſubject (like all 
rules which appeal to or bind the N muſt, in the 
application, depend upon private judgment. It may be ob- 
ſerved, however, that it ought equally to be accounted the 
Exerciſe of a man's private judgment whether he be determined 
Þy reaſonings and concluſions of his own, or ſubmit to be 
directed by the 2 of others, provided he be 1 chooſe 
| Has ade. \ 4 
And again, page 434. If public ene be the 
Foundation, it is alſo' the meaſure of civil obedience—that 
the obligations of ſubjects and ſovereigns are reciprocal—that 
the duty of allegiance, whether if it be founded in utility or 
compach, is neither unlimited or unconſtitutional—that peace 
be purchaſed too dear that patience becomes culpable 
publlabimity) when it ſerves only to encourage our rulers to 
7 out burthen, or to bind it the faſter that the ſub- 
miſſion which ſurrenders the liberty of a nation, and entails 
flavery upon future generations, js eryoingd by no law of na- 
tonal-morality. © _ 

And again, p. 485, There is nothing in the Britiſh 
conftitution ſo remarkable as the irregularity of the popular 
repreſentation, The Houle of Commons conſiſts of 5 58 
members, of whom 200 are elected by 7000 conſtituents; 
ſo that a majority of theſe 7000, without any reaſonable 
title to ſuperior weight and influence in the ſtate, may, under 
certain circumſtances, decide a queſtion againſt the opinion 
of many millions. Or to place the ſame object in another 
point of view; if my eſtate be ſituated ione county of the 
Kingdom, I poſſeſs the ten thouſandth part of a repreſenta- 
tive; if in another, the thouſandth; if in a particular dif- 
trict, I may be one in 20 who chuſe two repreſentatives; if 
in a ſtill more favoured ſpot,” I may enjoy the right of ap- 
pointing two myſelf. If I have been born or dwell, or have 
ſerved an apprenticeſhip in one town, I am repreſented in 
the national aſſembly by two depuries, in the choice of 'whom 
1 exerciſe an actual and ſenſible * of * 1 * gt | 


3 (ns) 
has thrown my birth, or habitation, or ſervice, into another 


town, I have no repreſentative at all, nor any more power 
or concern in the election of thoſe who make the laws by 
which I am governed, than if I was ſubject to the Grand 
Seignior.“ —He ſays further, No uſage, law, or authority 
whatever is ſo binding, that it need or ought to be conti - 
nued, when it may be changed with advantage to the commu-- 
nity. The family of the Prince, the order of ſucceſſion, the 
prerogative of the Crown, the form and part of the Legiſla- 


ture, together with the reſpeRive power, office, duration, and 


mutual dependency of the ſeveral parts, are all only ſo many 


laws, mutuable like other laws, whenever expediency requires, 
either by the ordinary act of the Legiſlature, or by the inter- 
pofation of the people.” | 


I will next read you an extract from Sir George Saville's 
letter to his conſtituents, the electors: of the county of 


York. It is entitled, An Addreſs to the Clergy, -Gen- 
tlemen, and Freeholders of the County of Vork; 
and it is dated at Neweaſtle-upon- Tyne, September 5, 
1780. « But under all theſe diſheartening circumſtances, 


I could yet entertain a cheerful hope, and undertake again 


the commiſſion” with alacrity, as well as zeal, if I could fee 
any effectual ſteps taken to remove the original cauſe of the 
miſchief. Then would there be a hope.” | 
“Jill the purity of the conſtituent body, and thereby that 
of the repreſentative be reſtored, there is NONE. 
While the electors ſell their voices to the member, and 
the member diſtreſſes his fortune to buy them, Parliament 
will be the purchaſe of the miniſter. Parliament-men will 
find. ways o* partaking other . advantages than merely their 
ſhare in common with yours, of thoſe good meaſures which 
they ſhall promote, and of thoſe good laws which they ſhall 
enact for your government and their own; and the modern 
improved arts of corruption, by contracts, ſubſcriptions, and 
Jobs, is attended with this perverſe and vexatious conſe- 
quence, that their benefit is not only unconnected with 
yours, but it grows upon your diſtreſs. They feed on the 
extreme; they fatten on every extravagance, that art and ill 


conduct can ingraft on the natural diſadvantage of a remote, 


raſh, ill-fated, impolitic, and unſucceſsful war; the miniſter's 


direct intereſt - (nay his ſafety) mean while requiring him to 


puſh the deſperate game, and even in ſelf-defence, to increaſe 
that very expence which is his crime; to entrench himſelf 
ſill deeper in corruption, and by headlong and unmeaſured 
extravagance,, to have the means of juſtifying to the /aithful 
Commons his former miſmanagement and miſdeeds, See 
where this ends, but forget not where it begins. 
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Hut Took upon reſtoring election arid repreſentation in 
ſome depree (for I expect no miracles) to their 8 pu- 
rity, to be that without which all other effects wilt be vain 
and ridiculous. The tenarit- right or good- will of a leaſe of 
three years; is as ſaleable as that of a leaſe of ſeven. It will 
find its price at both the London and country markets. It 
will de bought; it will be ſold. The member will be as 
manageable, if the conſtituent be as venal; and they will 
not be afraid to meet at market as often as you pleaſe. 
gut this is no time to talk of ſmall rubs or difficulties, If 
ſomething be not done, you may indeed retairi the outward 
form of your conſtitution, but not the power thereof. 

In his celebrated ſpeech in the Houſe of Commons, on the 
motion for ſending the Lord Mayor and Alderman Oliver to 
the Tower, for protecting the printers againſt the Serjearit of 
the Houſe of Commons in the year 1770, he declares ; This 
Houſe hath: betrayed the rights of the people.” He was 
called to order. Mr. Serjeant Glynn defended the words. 
Mr. Burke likewiſe, with great ſpirit, defended Sir George 
Saville, and called upon the miniftry to punifh Sir George, 
if the accuſation was falſe ; and ſaid, that if a falſe and un- 
juſt charge had been made, the gentleman who made it ought 
to be fent to the Tower ; but added, that the minifters were 
conſcious of the truth of the aſſertion, and therefore, in a 
tame and cowardly manner, couched under it. He ſaid, the 
people abhorred the prefent miniſtry, arid aſked the Speaker 
If the chair did not tremble under him. Towards the con- 
clufion of the debate, Sir George Saville ſtood up again, and 
declared, that he was as cool as before, more ſo he could not 
be; and added from Shakſpeare, Bring me the teſt, and 
I the matter will reword, which madneſs would gambol 
from ;* © therefore, ſtanding up in my place as member for 
_ the county of York, I do declare, That the Houſe of Com- 
mous has betrayed the rights of the nation.” No notice 
was taken of the words. 

« We(the Houſe of Commons) are ſufficiently obnoxious, 
ſufficiently deteſtable, to the nation already; and if we have 
no regard to the city magiſtrates, we ſhould at leaſt have ſome 
little conſideration tor ourſelves.” | 

Since I have the honour (ſays a ſpeaker on the ſame 
_ excaſion), I ſhould ſay the diſhonour, of fitting in this Houſe, 
I have been witneſs to many ftrange, many infamous tran- 
factions. What can be your intention in attacking all ho- 
nour and virtue? Do you mean to bring all men to a level 
with yourſelves, and to extirpate all honour and independence? 
Perhaps you may imagine 2 vote will ſeitle the Whole con- 
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troerfy. Alas ! you dre not uvare that the manner in which 
your Vote is procured is a ſebret to no man. Liſten; for if 
Jou are not totally callous, if your confeiences are not ſeared, 
1 will fpeak daggers to your ſouls, and wake you to all the 
Hells bf puilty recolietion. I will follow you with whips 
and ſtings, through every maze of your unexampled turpi- 
tude, ard plant thorns uriderhe roſe of miniſterial approba- 

tion. You have ſlagrantiy violated juſtice, and the law of 
the land, and opened a door for anarchy and confuſion. 
After aſſuming an arbitrary dominion over law and juſtice, 
Fou iſſue orders, Warrants, and proclamations, againſt every 
-opponent, and fend prifoners e baſtile all thoſe who 
have the courage and virtue to defend the freedom of their 
country. But it is ih vain that you hope; by fear and ter- 
for, to extinguiſh the native Briti fire. The more ſacri- 
1 ces, the more martyrs you make, the more numerous the 
fohs of liberty will become. They will multiply like the 
dra, and hurt vengeance upon your heads. Let others 
act as they will; while I have a tongue or an arm, they ſhall 
be free: and that I may not be a witneſs of theſe moniſtrous 
proteetlitigs, 1 will leave the Houſe; nor do 1 doubt but 
every independent, every honeſt man, every friend to Eng- 
and, will follow me. Theſe walls are unholy, baleful; dead- 
ly; white a proſtitute majority holds the bolt of parliamen- 
tary power, and Hurls its vengeanee only upon the virtuous. 
To yourſelves, therefore, 1 configrn you—Enjoy your Pan- 
demonium. Gentlemen, I leave you to conſider theſe ex- 
1 —.— of Sir George Saville and the others, uſed in the 
Houſe of Commons itſelf. I have employed none fo vehe- 
ment, although my principles are the ſame as thoſe of the 
Arft literary men of the country, and grounded on notions, 
not on my own cofvition, fimply of the neceſſity of a re- 
form, in a houſe where 327 members are returned by 261 x 
perſons, but upon the concurring opinions of the moſt ſplen- 
did orators, the deepeſt reaſoners, the belt men; on authori- 
ties, in other reſpects the moſt oppoſite, on the coincidence 
of every public meeting of the people, Which has been held 
for years paſt. Such opinions could not haye been prompt- 
ed by any cold principle, but fortified by ſuch precedents, 
formed an animating ſpring of action. So far indeed from 
equality of ſuffrage being a complete departure from the fun- 
damental articles of the Britifh conſtitution, I maintain that 
the ſpirit, the hiſtory, the philoſophy, the beſt authorities, 
and every thing but the practice of that conſtitution, aſſert it. 
I cannot then be conſidered as an innovator, nor can I boaſt 
of being the original of my principles; but I follow the 


(122) | 
immortal Mr. Locke, when he declares, that & I have truly 
no n in that which another can by right take from me 
when he pleaſes, without my conſent: And who further 
declares, that « governments cannot be ſupported without 
great charge, it is fit every one who enjoys his ſhare of 
the protection, ſhould pay out of his eſtate his proportion for 
the maintenance of it. But ſtill it muſt be with His own con- 
ſent, (i. e.) the conſent of the majority, giving it either by 
themſelves, or their repreſentatives choſen by them ; for if any 
one ſhall claim a power to lay and levy taxes on the people 
by their own authority, and without ſuch conſent of the 
people, they thereby invade the fundamental law of property, 
and ſubvert the end-of government : for what property have 
I in that which another may by right take when he pleaſes 
to himſelf & [ follow the late Lord Chatham, when he 
aſſerted, in the energy of juſtice, that to be taxed without 
being repreſented, is contrary to the maxims of the law, and 
the principles of the conftitution. I follow Lord Cam- 
den, when he ſaid, that taxation and repreſentation are in- 
ſeparable : and, laſtly, Judge Blackſtone, when he declared, 
with dignity and legal erudition, that the Commons con- 
ſiſt of all ſuch men of any property in the kingdom as have 
not ſeats in the Houſe of Lords, every one of -which has a 
voice in Parliament, either perſonally or by his by tay 
In a free. ſtate, every man who is ſuppoſed a agent, 
ought to be in ſome meaſure his own governor, and there- 
fore, a branch, at leaſt, of the legiſlative power ſhould reſide 
in the whole body of the people. e | 
ow, Gentlemen, 1 ut whether a branch of legiſlative 

power does actually reſide in the whole body of the people, 
according to the definition which thoſe great characters have 
given of the Britiſh conſtitution ? A petition has been pre- 
ſented by men of the firſt rank and reſpectability in the coun- 
try, affociated for the purpoſe of Parliamentary reform, and 
ho are juſtly called the Friends of the People; from which 
it appears, to our misfortune, that a very many members, 
ſent by rotten boroughs, conſtitute a majority in the Houſe 
of the People—their petition is upon record—it is 32 
upon the journals of the Houſe of Commons itſelf: and 
their object was highly praiſe-worthy ; for, I believe, that 
until the disfranchiſing ſtatute of Hen. VI. the practice was 
built, in a ers degree, on perſonal repreſentation; and, I 
ſtill think, that its ſpirit is the ſame, Theſe principles, ſo 
eongenial to the nature of a free people, and ſo eſſential te 


„ Locke on Civil Government, 133 & 140. 
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their happineſs, were illuſtrated on the plains of America. 
For an attempt to defend theſe principles, and to raiſe the 
ſpirit of reform, a matter of acknowledged neceſſity, the lion 
rage of my enemies hath been awakened, and I am brought 


before you under the ſweeping crimination of every man ſuf- 
Who then are the conſpirators? 


om of wiſhing a reform. 
hoſe who have firſt deflowered the conſtitution, and after- 


wards proſtituted it for ſale. Who are the traitors ?. Thoſe 


who have wickedly plotted the combination of one part of 


the people againſt the other, and lighted up diſunion in ſo- 


ciety ; thoſe who have at firſt courted the people, afterwards 
petted them, and now threaten, without uſhering them into 
the conſtitution, 

Gentlemen, Blackſtone has ſaid in the ſection on the na- 
ture of laws in general, The conſtitutional government of 


this iſland is ſo admirably tempered and compounded, that no- 
thing can endanger or hurt it, but by deſtroying the equilibrium 


of power between one branch of the legiflature and the reſt. 
For if ever it ſhould happen that the independence of any of 


the three ſhould be loſt, or that it ſhould become ſubſervient 
to the views of either of the other two, there would ſoon be 


an end of our conſtitution. '' The legiſlature would be changed 
from that which was originally ſet up by the general conſent 


and fundamental act of the ſociety, and ſuch a change, how- 


ever effected, is, according to Mr. Locke (who, perhaps 

carries his theory too far), at once an entire diſſolution o 

the bands of government, and the people are thereby reduced 
to a ſtate of anarchy, with liberty to conſtitute to themſelves 
a new legiſlative power.? And again, he ſays, Vol. I. p. 245. 
Indeed, it is found by experience, that whenever the con- 
ſtitutional opprefſions, even of the ſovereign power, advance 


with gigantic ſtrides, and threaten diſſolution to a ſtate, man- 


kind will not be reaſoned out of the feelings of humanity; 
nor will facrifice their liberty by a ſcrupulous adherence to 
thoſe political maxims, 'which were originally eſtabliſhed to 
preſerve it In theſe,” therefore, or other circumſtances, 
which a fertile imagination may furniſh, ſince both law and 
hiſtory are ſilent, it becomes us to be ſilent too; leaving to 
future generations, whenever neceſſity and the ſafety of the 
whole ſhall require it, the exertions of thoſe inherent (though 


latent) powers of ſociety, which no climate, no time, no 


conſtitution, nor contract can ever deſtroy or diminiſh,” 
Gentlemen, There is another idea, which, of itſelf, ſuffi- 


ciently juſtifies the doctrine of equal repreſentation, and 


which I have always regarded of mighty conſequence in the 
formation of laws, and in ou infliction of puniſhments, 
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which, 1 believe; hath. not been ſuſſicĩentiy canfdered, even! 
== the moſt zealous advocates: of popular rights. © It is this, 

hat laws are not made for the pleaſure. of making them, 
but they ariſe from neceſſity, and are invented for the good 
government of thoſe. who are bound by them. It is juſt, 
therefore, that thoſe. who are to be made liable to puniſhment, | 
ſhould not only be made acquainted with the law itſelf Which 
puniſhes, but ſhould alſo give their conſent to ſuch a law, 
oa poke which the right of puniſhment becomes an unjuſt 
aſſumption of power; but the conſent of the people to them 
makes obedience to law a principle of moral obligation,” and 
the infraction of it a violation of the ſocial compact; and this 
is the only ground on which the right of puniſhment. can be 
legitimated or juſtified; This reaſoning can. never be ſuffi - 
ciently appreciated; and upon it, I think, the greateſt intereſts * 
of ſociety. caught to be determined; and, I am happy, that on 
this occafion, I can again call in the aid (as I wiſh to do upon 
all occaſions) of one of our firſt conſtitutional lawyers, Mr. Ju- 
ſtice Blackſtone, Vol. IV. p. 8. who ſays, “ The lawfulneſs, 
therefore, of puniſhing ſuch criminals, is founded upon this 
principle, that the law by which: tbey ſuffer, was made by 
their own conſent; it is part of the origiual contract into 
which they entered; when firſt} they engaged in ſociety; it 
was calculated for, and has long contributed to their on 
ſegurity. I bis right, therefore, being thus conferred hy univers 
ſal. conſent, gives to the ſtate exactly the ſame power, and no 
more, over alł its members, as each individunt member had 
naturally over himſelf or others.. ö 
This juſt maxim of policy receives a becher con | 
from the ſentiment of:that illuſtrions philoſopher, whoſe book 
on crimes and puniſhments *, you will find I never ceaſed ta 
recommend in my fugitive addreſſes to the public attention. 
_-< What are theſe: laws that 1 am bound to reſpect, Which 
make: fo great a diffrrence between me and the rich man? He 
refuſes. me the farthing atk of him, and excuſes himſelf, 
by bidding me have recourſe. to labour, with which he is un- 
acquainted; Vu inade theſe laws ?, Ihe nich and the great 
who never deigned to viſit the miſerable hut of the: poor; 
who; have never yet ſeen him dividing a piece of mouldy 
bread, amidſt the cries of his famiſhed children, and the tears 
oft his wife. Let us break theſe ties, fatal to the greateſt part 
of mankind; and only uſeful to a few indolent tyrants. - Let 
us attack injuſtice at its ſource. I will return to my natural 
fate. of independence. L ſhall, live free and happy on the 
fruits of my cgurage and induſtry. A day of pain. and re- 
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may come, ak will be ſhort ; and for. an hour of 
ief 1 ſhall enjoy years of pleaſure and liberty. King of a 
all number, as determined as myſelf, I will —— the 


8 


miſtakes. of fortune; and L ſhall ſee; thoſe, t rants grow pale 
and tremble at the fight of him, whom, with inſultin "= pride, 


they would not ſuffer to rank with. their dogs and hor 
Thus, Gentlemen, it is evident, as a fundamental prin- 
ciple of legiſlation, that every man has not only a deep ſtake, 
but an equal property in the laws which he is to obey. 
Gentlemen, Emboldened by the language of all our great 
wen, and by the practice of all thoſe who have been deemed. 
patriots, I have, in an humble degree, been the advocate of 


equal repreſentation and ſhort Parſiaments, Theſe rights I 


haye. deduced. from. precedents, although I might have de- 
fended them on reaſon, and the analogies. of hiſtory. But, 
notwithſtanding, I conſider. them as the baſis of our ancient 
conſtitution, yet I would never provoke their adoption from 
the deriyative claim of precedent; for neither the conceſſions 
nor the prejudices of anceſtors—neither their unruly temper 
nor their ſervility, nor the eneroachments of ancient kings, 
can conſtitute any precedents, againſt the natural rights of 


mankind. ; We muſt- not receiye- liberty as a boon or as a 


legacy; it is the inherent property of human nature, and all 
men have a right to aſſert it with ardour when betrayed or 


diminiſhed; and they are culpable, in a high degree, when 


they neglect it. When either accident, cunning, force, or 
corruption, u unhinge the form of a government, expedience 


only is to be conſidered in the reſetilement of public affairs, 


py. thoſe who beſt- provide againſt, future evils, by ſuch-a 
ſettlement, deſerve the moſt applauſe, + For ſuch an attempt, 


it is true, the ghoſt of conſpiracy has been conjured up againſt 


me, and my, deſtruction is eagerly ſought after by that crowd 
of people, of all conditions and ranks, ho have contracted 
the unfortunate habit of living at the expence of the public, 
without ſerving it Who ſubſiſt upon a: multiplicity of parti- 
cular corruptions and abuſes; which: they have at length 
accuſtomed: themſelves to conſider as ſo many rights; and 
who, alarmed and terrified, or affecting to be ſo,*, have 


formed a league, powerful by its numbers and the virulence 


of its clamours againſt the beſt friends of the conſtitution and 
laws of our country; but, it is to be hoped, that by your 
1694 they will, acquire a leſſon of hich n _ 0 land 


* 1 tell you, madam, it is. all a. wick, q 
I made tlie giants firſt, and then I killed them. 
Orizale to n Dollotolla i in the 928 uf of Tom e 
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much in need. You' will teach thoſe who have nothing but 
power on their ſide to be ſilent when reaſon ſpeaks, and not 
to attempt to drown the voice of the people amid the din of 
corruption, nor to deny their competence to aſſert or to enjoy 
the bleſſings of living under the ancient laws of the land. 

Gentlemen, Arms have been mentioned ; and, to cloſe 
the ſcene, pikes have been exhibited. You will obſerve 
that the inditment ſtates, firſt, The defign to traduce and 
vilify the Houfe of Commons, as a pre- conceſted plan. Se- 
condly, An aſſemblage of people in grder to give counte- 
nance to that defign. Thirdly, Incendi expieſh ons em- 
ployed to promote that purpoſe; and, faſtly, Io move the 
people to riots and tumults, for which they are inſtigated 
and adviſed to provide themſelves with arms and offenſive 
weapons; it was therefore neceſſary to introduce half 2 doze 
pikes, in order to give ſolemnity to the cloſe of the profetu- 
tion. It would ſeem as if I intended to ridicule you, or to in- 
ſult your underſtandings, were I to occupy any portion of your 
time in what has not been proved home to me; and what, 
if proved, would be juſtified by the laws of the land *. The 
indictment ftates, that theſe weapons were conſtructed for 
offenſrve purpoſes; on the contrary, the evidence for the 


Crown have ſworn directly that the ſole object of their in- 


vention was defence: How, therefore, was it poſſible for 
me to negative what hath not been fubſtantiated How 
is it poſſible for any man to imagine that thoſe who are em- 
ployed in this proſecution meant to be ſerious, when weapons 
of defence were introduced as fit objects for crimination ? 
Every ſubject in this country is entitled to the poſſeſſion of 
arms in his houſe, for the purpoſe of felf-defence, nor can 
the poſſeſſion of them be conſtrued into 'criminalty, unleſs 
it be proved that what the law intends for the defence of his 
property and family, he has employed in the annoyance of his 
fellow citizens; at leaſt I know of no law repugnant to 
this principle. The Bill of Rights, on the contrary, aſſerts 
that the ſubjects of this realm, being Proteſtants, have a 
right to arms; and Mr. Juſtice Blackſtone, after having re- 
capitulated the various fights of the ſubject, concludes in 
theſe emphatic terms. © The 5th and laſt auxiliary right of 
the ſubject, that I ſhall at preſent mention, is that of having 
arms for their defence, ſuitable to their condition and degree, 
and ſuch as are allowed by law; which is alſo declared by the 
{ame ſtatute, 1ſt W. and M. ſtat. 2. chap. 2. and is indeed 
a public allowance, under due reftriftions, of the natural 
right of reſiſtance and ſelf-preſervation, when the ſanctions 
at ſociety and laws are found inſufficient to reſtrain the vio- 


See Appendix, No. II. 
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lence of oppreſſion . One circumſtance is to be remarked 


from this paſſage, that the people are to have arms according 

to their condition and degree, and the arms brought before 
- you. this day, preciſely ſuit the condition of thoſe for 
whom they were made; and are, according to the pre- 


ſent ſyſtem of modern tactics, totally inadequate to offenſive 


purpoſes. Next, the very perſons who made them have 
ſworn that they had no other view but. ſelf-defence. - And, 
laſtly, they are allowed by law, becauſe the filence of the law 
reſpecting their uſe is a juſtification of the right of poſſeſſing 
them. Beſides the great authority I have juſt brought for- 
ward, I could ſhew you from many of our ancient lawyers, 
and more eſpecially from Lord Lyttleton, in his life of Hen. II. 
who has concentrated in one point, almoſt all that may be 
ſaid on the ſubject, that arms were not only a public allow- 
ance, but that thoſe perſons who were not in poſſeſſion of them 
were puniſhed by the law; beſides, as no act of Parliament 
has paſſed, reſtrictive of that right, it is a fair inference that 
the people of Sheffield have, in this inſtance, not departed 
from the rules of law. 6 One | 

_ Gentlemen, I have now gone through every part of the 
indictment, and the evidence brought forward to ſupport it. 
I will ſimply recapitulate the whole. I have replied to the 
arguments of the Counſel for the proſecution where a repl 

was neceſſary, vindicating occaſionally the public cauſe, xd 


ſerting the rights of our commonwealth, and diſproving ſome 


of his poſitions, which appeared to me incongruous, unſa- 


 tisfaQtory, and fatal to our political intereſts. The indict- 


ment hath alſo been commented upon abſtractedly, and as 
connected with the evidence intended to ſupport it. I have 


announced to you the nature of my exculpatory teſtimony, 


which I ſhall introduce to invalidate what is poſitively falſe, 


to rectify what is erroneous, and to clear up what is doubt- 


ful, as well as to give an unequivocal evidence of my uni- 
form admonitions in favour of ſobriety, peace, and good or- 
der. I ſtill maintain that the conſpiracy has not been made 
out, and that I had no further communication with Mr. 
Gales, than any other man an inhabitant of Sheffield might 
have had; and my being in the room when Gales gave the 
reſolutions to Camage, can by no means criminate me, ſince 
perſons might have been there alſo who were totally uncon- 
neRed either with party or politics, and who would be there- 
fore equally culpable. My being at his houſe at the time 
when Broomhead aſſerts that I was requeſted by him to print 
my ſpeech, is no proof of conſpiracy, unleſs Mr, Gales had 
the power of the taliſman, to convert every man into 2 
: RS | 
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confpirator who went under the roof of his hour. And even 
Broomhead, though Teverely preſſed by the Confifel fot the 

proſectition to declafe that I aſſented to the publication t 
the ſpeech, has ſolemnly ſworn, that although repeatedly re 
queſted by Mr. Gales ſo to do, I gave no ariſwer, and thit 
He could draw no inference from my conduct, except, as he 
Has obferved ſubjunctively, in his own pectliar matiner, 
Silence gave conſent; if filence gives confefit.” With re- 
ſpect to Daviſon, I betteve the Counſel for the proſecution 
are themfelves ſatisfied, that they are unable in ahy reſpect 
to connett him with me. I have alſo commented, I hope 
fufficiently, on that part of the evidence relating to the words 
 Hbelled, and on the fhameful and diſcreditable teſtimony 
given by Wreaks and Frith. I have not neglected to pro 
by the occaſion which this injtrious proſecution hath given 
me to imculcate into your mind, and into that of this re. 
. N auditory, the privileges of the ſubject on the free- 
om of difenffion, and on the liberty of the preſs. I have 
afferted the dipnity of the human charaQer, and the rights 
of the human mind. I have endeavoured, as far as my abi- 
Ities and my ſtrength would permit me, to prochim the im- 
mutability of moral truth, fo neceſſary to man's happineſs, 
amd fo conneRed with the firft principles of morality. I have 
endeavoured alfo to vindicate the Britifh conſtitution ih its 
purity, and to ilhaſtrate briefly that magnanimous govern- 
ment which we derived from our Saxon fathers, and from 
the prodigious mind of the immortal Alfred. I confide to 
vort prudence, moderation, and Juſtice, the final deciſion on 
a ſubject which has occupied time, too ſhort indeed for thy 
Juſtification, but too long I fear for your patrence. 
Gentlemen, You are now fitting in judgment on a moſt 
important cauſe ; recollect the whole proceſs of my profcrip- 
tion, from the beginning to the preſent momefit; recollect 
that I was introduced 200 miles from this place, while lari- 
_ evithing myſelf in priſon, as a principal mftrament by which 
the blood of men, fince deemed innocent, was to have been 
ed; had there been found a jury who, in the fpirit of alarm, 
would have convicted thoſe nien, it is more than probable 
that, ſtanding as I now do, unbefriended, and forfaken even 
by men of my own profeſſions, the partizan of no faction 
whatever, I ſhould have fallen a victim to my upright inten- 
tions, 1 ſhould have been left to have beef my own pilot 
to have fought my own battle, and even to have perifhe: 
without being regretted by thoſe to whom I am known, onh 
in the ſurrſhine of proſperity, and by whom I am forgotten: 
when overwhelmed by misfortune ; not a tear would have 


| ( 19 ). | 
been ſhed but by thoſe of my own family, whoſe peace of 
mind and whoſe domeſtic have been ſo painfully 
ſuſpended fince my detention in this. Caſtle. I ſhould' have 
been left to have' ſtruggled in a defence under which I muſt 
Have ſunk, and with a maſs of evidence under the weight of 
which even innocence itſelf muſt have been cruſhed. When 
you refle& that I have been long ſuffering under a harſh and 
cloſe impriſonment, expoſed to the opprobrious tongue of 
calumny, and laid open to every ſpecies of cruel invective, 
without being allowed the means of defence, you muſt feel 
no ſmall degree of reluctance before you can be induced to 
give a verdict, which' muſt expoſe: me to the vengeance of the 
law, cut me off tilt longer, and, from my ſtate of health, per- 
haps for ever from ſociety,” and devote me in the morning of 
life to paſs thoſe days in a priſon, which ought to be buſily 
employed in laying the foundation of future comfort and 
tranquillity: | Where indeed is the man to be found who, at 
ſueh a ſeaſon would not rather have endured a long impri- 
ſonmient of five or ſeven years, rather than have lived as I 
have done ſo long, ſinking under 2 15 and with the 
ſcaffold conſtantly before my eyes d even guilt attach 
itlelf to me, my ſufferings have been greater than my of- 
| fence. The laws of every ſocial inſtitution are contrived for 
the purpoſe of preventing crimes, rather than for the pur- 
poſe of puniſhing individuals; and when juſtice ſmites with 
- the rod, it is for example, not for revenge. But muſt thoſe 
be gratified who think the laws have been outraged, and that | 
vengeance muſt be reaped' on the only one who was the leaſt | 
Fapable of defending himſelf. The only one remaining of | 
proſecutions which have failed in their object; the only one 4 
indeed who, under fimilar circumftances, ever came into a | 
court under ſo many difadvantages, alike purſued by inve- | 
terate enemies, and abandoned to his fate by thoſe from 
whom he might have expected better things. Will my 
deſtruction ſecure order in the State]! Will my puniſhment, | 
admitting that I have not ſuffered more than enough already, | 
| 
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prevent thoſe inſurrections which are riſing up in every part 
of the country, from the want of the firſt articles of life, and 
trom that complication of miſery in which this unjuſt and 
unnatural war hath involved our people! Permit me here to 
obſerve, that while we are blackened as ſeditious conſpira- | 
tors, while I am denounced as the inſtigator of tumult and | | 
inſurrection, the town of Sheffield, when almoſt every part 8 
of England hath been a ſcene of riot, has remained in the | 
moſt perfect tranquillity,” obedient to exiſting laws, and pa- 
tiently bearing the heavy burthens which the neceſſity of the 
State hath impoſed upon 1 There has not been one 
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inſtance of the moſt partial inſurrection, not one act of hoſ. 
tility againſt the public peace, nor one act of aggreſſion againſt 
private property. Ought you not then to infer, that the 


people of that town are not indiſpoſed to ſubordination; 


that they are lovers of peace and good order; and that if 3 


they differ with yourſelves on the ſubject of parliamentary 
retorm, they would not wiſh. to obtain that reform by any 
other than peaccable means. I . ak that amidſt all my 


afflictions this is one great ſource of conſolation; it ſpeaks 
more for me than a cloud of witneſſes ; it certifies my gene- 


ral character and conduct; it juſtifies my doctrines; — and I 
mention it with no ſmall degree of exultation and triumph. 


That in theſe troublous times, when every part of the com- 


monwealtch is in commotion, I ſhould ſtand here charged 
with irritating the paſſions of the people of Sheffield, rand 
provoking them to tumultuous conduct, (a town too which 
has been ſtamped as the mart whence emariated all the trea- 
ſon of the land) that I ſhould ſtand here, I fay, the av w- 


ed leader of a tumultuous confederacy, when facts ſpeak the 


direct contrary, is an event as aſtoniſhing as it is inconſiſtent; 
an event that beſpeaks my defence better than all my wit- 
neſſes, and honours the character of that town which bes 
been ſo much belied and calumniated. 

_ Theſe, Gentlemen, are ſtrong nate, no I alt ir 
will operate powerfully on the minds of thoſe ho, from a 


black and malięn ſpirit, or who ; honeſtly perhaps have ori- 


ginated this proſecution againſt me, fatal to my individual 
intereſt, my happineſs, and my future proſpects in life. I 


truſt it: will recal them to s moment of reflection; that they. 
A 


will conſider how dfeadfuÞa deed it is to ſacrifice unprotected 
innocence, harbouring no diſhonourable motives, to unme- 
rited puniſhment. How dreadful a deed it is, to bring an 
individual before ſo ſolemn a tribunal as this, accuſed of in- 
tentions and crimes which the events of the day flatly con- 
tradict. The ſeaſon when conſcience; reproves muſt come, 
though late; then muſt they determine whether he ought: to 
have been puniſhed, becauſe! they were alarnied; whether he 
ought to ſuffer, becauſe they were ſafe; whether pain ought 
to he inflicted when ſecurity was undiſturbed. 


Has there been any inſurfection againſt the government of 


the country? Have thoſe, plots which fear hath fabricated, 
and. ignorance: believed, been any where proved? Certainly 
not Why then do tate proſecutions rage around us; is it 
for the purpoſe of continuing deluſion, or of ſtriking terror ? 
Tf che channels of public juſtice be corrupted, if juſtice itſelf 


be convened into! the means. af ny national W n 4s 
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arrived at its height] the laws itendel to protect mankind 


will become inſtruments of their deſtruction, the havock of 


the innocent muſt take place, and the moſt dreadful misfor- 


tunes which can befal x nation will prevail. | N 

Gentlemen, In order to conciliate the affections of the 
people, you muſt perſuade them, you muſt be attentive to 
their intereſts, and they will not only love but obey with 
pleaſure ; obedience without confidence is but a wretched 
ſyſtem of government. It is but culpable puſillanimity. 
This trial is not a ſüple contention of property, or of dil- 
pute between individuals, but it is a queſtion of the firſt na- 
tional importance: It is to determine Whether truth ſhall 
be diſcuſſed, or whether its propagation/ſhall be followed up 
by puniſhment... In all ages and countries, ſtate proſecutions 
have been the ominous precurſors of great and direful com- 
motions.” The / annals of Þur own country are fo replete 
with inſtances of: thi ne: that the obſervation muſt be 
familiar to every miffd. When the ſanftuary of the laws 
no. longer affor refuge to the good intentioned, but is con- 


verted into an engine of deſtruCtion, the rights of the people 
will ſoon become objects of mockery, every art will be em- 


ployed to divwe, to corrupt, and to give countenance and 
encouragement to deſpotiſm. The mot retired and private 
ſentiments of men muſt ſuffer violation, and a tytanny, ex- 
tenſive as well as cruel, will environ us, lift up its head, and 
threaten defiance. But this is not the worlt : Truth no 
longer flaſtüng like the lightening of heaven againſt the mi- 
niſters and ſons of corruption, the ambitious, the profligate, 
and the intriguing, being raifed by a Babel of crimes above 
controul and above law, authoriſed cruelty will aſſume the 
place of juſtice, and the filence of the people be the fad in- 


dications of the throbbings of their- hearts. T hieje are the 


tokens and prelude of fearful times. 

Conſidering truth as the firſt great means of promoting 
the good of my country, and of avertigg thoſe mighty miſ- 
chiefs which I have but lightly ſketched, holding it up as the 
conſtitutional law of nature, I have made it he ſtandard 
rule of my conduct. To ſuffer for this, I ſhall feel no degree 
of ſhame, and no degree of reluctance; and although | my 


_ caſe needs no additions to make it hard and painful in th 


extreme, yet I truſt: I can bring my mind to bear with oi. 


loſophy more and greater ſtings of misfortune ; nevertheleſs 


I do not court them z'long-ſuffering hath rid me of that en- 
thuſiaſm, that high. fever of the mind which always hurries 
a man to ſacrifice himſelf, for thoſe who, too often, torget not 
only his ſufferings, but even the cauſe for which he ſuffers, 
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I wiſh to avoid troubles ; but if they muſt come, they ſhall 

find a heart early tutored, and capable of receiving them un- 
ſhaken and confident. - Remember, Gentlemen, when I ſuf- 


fer, you ſuffer alſo in the precedent ;- and that if I fall for 
having avowed the wholeſome notions of our forefathers, 
and for having held up their- inſtitutions for imitation, you 
yourſelves may be the next victims; you open the door to 
unremitting proſecutions, and block up for ever the paſſage 
of reaſon into the world. Remember the language of him 
whoſe name * till remains in obſcurity, but the celebrity of 
whoſe reputation will deſcend to future ages. . 
Let it be impreſſed upon your minds, let it be inſtilled 
into your children, that the liberty of the preſs is the palla- 
hoe of all the civil, political, and religious rights of an 
ngliſhman. . a | 


« The power of King, Lords, and Commons, is not an 


arbitrary power. They are the truſtees, not the owners of 
the eſtate. The fee ſimple is in us. They cannot alienate, 
they cannot waſte. When we ſay that the legiſlature is 


. ſupreme, we mean that it is the higheſt power known to the 


conſtitution ; that it is the hig in compariſon with the 
other ſubordinate powers eſtabliſhed by the laws. In this 
ſenſe the word ſupreme is relative, not abſolute. The power 
of the legiſlature is limited, not only by the general rules of 
natural juſtice, and the welfare of the ee e 
the forms and prineiples of our particular conſtitution. If 
this doctrine be not true, we muſt admit, that King, Lords, 
and Commons, have no rule to direct their reſolutions, hut 
merely their own will and pleaſure. They might unite the 
e and executive power in the ſame hands, and diſ- 
ſolve the conſtitution by an act of Parliament. But I am 
perſuaded you will not leave it to the choice of 700 perſons, 
notoriouſly corrupted by the Crown, whether ſeven millions 
of their equals ſhall be freemen or ſlaves. The certainty of 


forfeiting their own rights, when they ſacrifice thoſe of the 


nation, is no check to a brutal and degenerate mind. With- 
out inſiſting upon the extravagant conceſſion made to Harry 
the VIII. there are inſtances in the hiſtory of other countries 
of a formal, deliberate ſurrender of the public liberty into 
the hands of the Sovereign. If England' does not ſhare the 
ſame fate, it is becauſe we have better reſources than in the 
virtue of either Houſe of Parliament. 1 


© © 1 ſaid, that the liberty of the preſs is the palladium of 
all your rights, and that the right of the juries to retain a 
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generil verdict is part of your conſtitution, ' To preſerve the 
whole ſyſtem, 2 muſt — your legiſlature. Wich re- 
gard to any influence of the conſtituent over the conduct of 


die repreſentative, there is little difference between a ſeat in 


Parliament for ſeven years, and a ſeat for life. The proſpect 
of your reſentment is too remote; and although the laſt ſeſ- 
fion of a ſeptennial Parliament be univerſally employed in 
courting the favour of the people, conſider that at this rate 
your repreſentatives have fix for offence, 'and but one 
for atonement. A death repentance ſeldom reaches to 
reſtitution. If you reflect, that in the changes of admini- 
ſtration, which have marked and diſgraced the preſent reign, 
although your warmeſt patriots have in their turn been in- 
veſted with the lawful and unlawful authority of the Crown, 
and though other reliefs or improvements have been held 
forth to the people, yet that no one man in office has ever 
romoted- or encouraged a bill for ſhortening the duration of 
arliament, but that (whoever was minifter) the oppoſition 
to this meaſure, ever ſince the ſeptennial act paſſed, has been 
conſtant and uniform on the part of Government, You 
cannot but conclude, without the poſſibility of a doubt, that 
long Parliaments are the foundation of the undue influence 


of the Crown. This influence anſwers every purpoſe of 


arbitrary power to the Crown, with an expence and oppreſ- 
ſion to the public, which would be unneceſſary in an arbi- 
trary goyernment. The beſt of our miniſters find ĩt the beſt 
and moſt compendious mode of conducting the King's af- 
fairs; and all minifters have a general intereſt in adhering to 
a ſyſtem, which of itſelf is ſufficient to ſupport them in oftice, 
without any aſſiſtance from perſonal virtue, popularity, la- 
bour, abilities, or experience. It promiſes every gratification 
to avarice and ambition, and ſecures impunity.—Theſe are 
truths unqueſtionable. If they make no impreſſion, it is be- 
cauſe they are too vulgar and notorious. But the inattention 
or indifference of the nation has continued too long. 

« Good men, to whom alone I addrefs myſelf, appear to me 
to conſult their piety as little as their judgment and experience, 
when they admit the great and eſſential advantages accruing 
to ſociety from the freedom of the preſs, yet indulge them- 
ſelves in peeviſn or paſſionate exclamations againſt the abuſes 
of it. Betraying an unreaſonable expectation of benefits, 
pure and entire, from any human inſtitution, they in effect 
arraign the goodneſs of Providence, and confeſs that they are 
diſſatisſied with the common lot of humanity. In the pre- 
ſent inſtance, they really create to their own minds, or greatly 
exaggerate, the evil they complain of, 
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* ©: With-refird to ſtrictures upon the — 
in office, and the meaſures of Government, the caſe is Hule 
different. A conſiderable latitude muſt be allowed in the 
diſcuſſion 25 public affairs, or the liberty of the preſs will be 
of no benefit to ſociety: as the indulgenee of private malice, 
or perſonal ſhinder,' ſhould he checked? and reſiſted by every 
legal means, ſo a conſtant examination into the characters and 
conduct of miniſters and magiſtrates, ſnould be equally pro- 
moted and encouraged. They who conceive that our newſ- 


papers are no reſtraint upon bad men, or impediment to the 


execution of bad meaſures, know nothing of this country. 
In that abandoned flate of ſervility and proſtitution, to which 
the undue influence of the Croton has reduced the other 
branches of the legiſlature, our ininiſters and magiſtrates 
have in reality little puniſhment to fear, and few difficulties 
to contend with, beyond the cenſure of the prets, and the 
yu of reſiſtance, which it excites among the people.“ 

_ Theſe venerable ſentiments ſhould never be effaced from 
your minds; for, if the liberty of the preſs be invaded in 
one inſtance; it will be ſojin another—one precedent will be- 
get more precedents, till a deſtructive ſyſtem will be eſtabliſhed, 
which ſhall ſweep away the liberties and the laws of the land. 
To be convicted on ſuch grounds, no man can- regret, be- 
cauſe he knows that in his fall he brings down with him me 
cauſe of juſtice, liberty, and humanity. | 

I am now about to introduce my witneſſes, ank; 1 truſt; 
you will retain in your memories the evidence adduced on 
the part of the proſecution. I have great contidence-in the 
candour of Mr. Law, and I am perſuaded that he himſelf 
will be fatisfied of the chain of connected and honeſt evidence 
on my behalf; he is a man of honour, and will, a ens 


be governed by no other rule but that of right. 


Sentlemen, Although I have mentioned my long pro- 
ſcription, I conceive. it neceſſary to obſerve, that it ought 
not to operate on your minds, as a part of my defence: for 
being tried upon a . ſpecific charge, and you, upon your 
oaths, being bound to bring in your verdict according to the 
5 this will become a ſubject of future conſideration. 

am not aſking you for mercy.—I demand only juſtice.— 
1 5 it is true, ought to be adminiſtered in charity; but 

aſk it not to be adminiſtered to me in mercy. The whole 
of theſe proceedings I deem to be perfectly anomalous. I 
have drank long and deeply of the cup of affliction, It is 
hard indeed to be compelled to drink the very dregs—my 
profeſſional proſpects, in this country are, I underſtand, at 
an end—hope itſelf is defeated—that which the government 
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— PI „„ | 
did not think it proper to do, do you perfdrm—ſnatch, with 
a. Vigorous hand, this bitter cup from my lip, and reſtore me 
to the comforts of ſociety and the boſom of an afflicted fa- 
mily; but if you think that conviction will be a means of 
preſerving the ſafety of the country, and if, in conſequence, 
you are reſolved to ſurrender me to the vengeance of the law, 
would have you underſtand; that I will never ſhrink from 
principles which I know are founded upon the baſis of truth 
and reaſon, and which, I am confident, will one day prevail 
univerſally. amongſt us For, it is evident, that thoſe 
paſſions and prejudices, Which have been long ſapping all 
publie ſpirit, are now diſpelling. The neceſſity of national 
reformation is becoming daily more generally acknowledged: 
When that happy moment ſhall arrive, I truſt harmony will 
be reſtored; to my country. Till then there is no ſhame in 
ſuffering: and if thus inſulated from ſociety and forſaken by 
all, I am aſked what are the means I have to ſupport me 
againſt ſo many enemies, I will anſwer in the firm language 
of Medea to her confidant, enumerating all her diſtreſſes, 


and recommending to her ſubmiſſion; “ Myſelf! I ſay;— 
an enk ae 

Gentlemen of the Jury, I will now conelude. The poli- 
tical, hemiſphere is extremely portentous, and the elements 
around us ſeem ſurcharged and pregnant with great events 
the moſt, ancient thrones are now trembling beneath their 
poſſeſſors, and we know not that what we call ſtable to- day 
will be ſtable. to- morrow— a general wreck of the Gothic 
policy is taking place, and all the old and venerated govern- 
ments of the world are paſſing gradually away. The lamp 
of ſcience hath produged a new light, whether it be for the 
amelioration of the ſocial. order, or whether it be likely to 
introduce a ſweeping deſolation, it is not for me to judge 
can only venture to declare, that to me, the proſpect is cheer- 
ful and conſoling to the prejudiced, to the intereſted, and 
to the corrupt, this illumination of che human mind may 
indeed be a ſource of alarm; but td rulers it ſhould conſtitute 
an object of exultation and glory; for it will be in vain to 
ſtop the rapid career of freedom when knowledge is its pre- 
curſor, the nerves of oppoſition mult be ſmote and withered, 
and although the prejudiced and the confident may view the 
ſtorm at a long diltance, like the cloud of Elijah, of the ſize 
of a man's hand, it may increaſe and become fearfully dread- 
ful and big with trouble, and with danger obtruding a ſan- 
guinary ſcene upon the reluctant eye, blackening with diſ- 
mal augury our future proſpects, and chilling with the damp 
of death every feſtive feeling. Anticipate then the horrors 
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Wl of an univerſal ſubverſion by 2 timely reform; and let the ſenſe 
of that knowledpe which hath meandered into the ev rob 
hamlet, and which hath provoked fach a general inquiry 
government and morals,” as wis never before known, be a 
Feaforable warning to lay afide injuſtice, and encourage the 
propagation of uſefut truths. Mankind have rights undoubt- 
y, and if they are denied the juſt exerciſe of them they 
Ude claimed, not in the humble tone of ſuppliants, but 
in the haughty tone of diQators. The conſtitutron of this 
country, in my opinion, guarantees thoſe rights, and if it 
were adminiſtered; as I think it 6ught to be, I do believe, 
from the nation having reached ſs high a'pitch of civilization, 
and Having, within its bowels, the means of profperity, it 
would be the freeſt and the happieſt nation of the earth. 
The great and migtity change of ſentiment which is electrify- 
ing Europe, hath not paſſed over this country. Already the 
minds of the people of England are veering towards'the polar 
ſtar of truth, and the general voice of the people is already 
reprobating the deſtruQive effects of this war. Already they 
acknowledge the neceſſity of a feformed repreſentation: as 
the only means of ſaving us from ruin. At ſueh an epoch, 
4 when old ſyſtems are received with great caution, and when 
thrones are vibrating on the precipice of deſtruction, it doth 
not beſpeak wiſdom in government to cry down and puniſh 
the efforts of the well intentioned. It is a meafure hoſtile 
to its own ſecurity ; but if I muſt yet be doomed to languiſſi 
out the moſt precious moments of my life in a priſon, fatal 
as it muſt be to my intereſt, blaſting every where my hopes, 
and finking me down completely into ruin, my mind ſhall be 
equal to the taſk—it ſhall bear with calmneſs and ſerenity 
the worſt of ills, in ſupport of a cauſe whoſe baſis is truth, 
and whoſe object is the liberty of my country, © — 
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. Was you a wender of the Conſtitutional Sie f 
An Lamas. 1: | 
n che gear 3794? | 
A. 1 was. 

* Was you a member of the Comme ? | 
A. I was. , , 
. Do you remember the agreginent for the. mexting at 

the Caſtte Hill? 8 
A. Certainly. 

Q When was it made? 2 1 
A. Nou Know the gatemthe ſecond. of April=it e 

* before or. a day after. 

. :Q, Was you .1n.; the, cette when. i * propoſal 

and agreed upon d Jv . 
551 1. Was. | 1 
Q. Was Mr. Vorke there when it masggreed upon? | 
A., Certainly not. 

WY Wes the matter, ed at * time, in.the we 

or not? 

A. It was. 
Q. Do you happen to know where M b. Woche w. was at 
that time ? 
A. I believe he. was, certainly, at Newhill at Mr, n, 8. 
Q. How far. is that off? | 
A. About twelve miles from Sheffield. | 
Qs But you are certain, you ſay, he Was not in the m- 
mittee at the time when the quelyon.was agitated and.the 
propoſal agreed. upon? 
A. Lam œertain he was not, and that. the committee un- 
derſiaod that he was not in the town, but, at Mr, Paine's. 
. ; you happen ta hear the ſpeech e W 
Hi 
A. Tighid. 
Q. Fou have read one of theſe printed books? 
A. 88 1 have. 
R 


m_ : 
neſs The 8 contained in the printed book — was that 
ech ſpoken by Mr. Torke, or not? 
A Certainly e 
F 13 5 far was you from Mr. Yorke at the time & that he 
e it 
E About ſix or ſeven yards. 


Q. I find a ſentence in that r in the printed book 
that—“ the day is at length arrived, when fanaticiſm and 


<« ſuperſtition, deprived of their tinſel trappings, and expoſed, 


* in Their native uglineſs, to the view of mankind, flink 
- « fcowling back to the cave of obſcurity. — Was * ſen- 


tence made uſe of by Mr. Yorke? 

A. Certainly I ſhall never declare that it was; but as far 
as I can poſſibly recolleQ, as a man that regards the oath Put 
to him, it was not. 

Q. Was the expreſſion © link cowtin 
< of obſcurity” mentioned by Mr. Yorke 

A. I believe it was not. 

Q. Should you have recollected ſuch an expreſſion if it 
had been made uſe of by Mr. Yorke? _ | 

A. Moſt probably I ſhould, 0 g 

ln cer art of that ſpeech, it is ſtated i in the = 


& When ſuch a.revolution of ſentiment ſhall have diſperſ 


ie the miſts of rejudice, when by the inceffant thunderings 
from the eels the meaneſt cottager of our country ſhall be 
< enlightened, and the ſun of reaſon ſhall ſhine-in its fulleſt 
« meridian over us, then the commanditig voice of the whole 
he: « people ſhall recommend the 558 Gentlemen in St. Ste- 

* phen's Chapel to go about their buſineſs.” —Woas that ſen- 
tence made uſe as it ſtands here? 

A. I believe not; and for this reaſon, that when - Mr. 
Yorke came to the chair, which was'defired by the people, 


he began with ſaying he ſhould be particularly guarded—that | 


he ſhould broach or ſet forth no new doctrine that he would 
take care that ſpies and informers ſhould take no advantage 
here. Says he, I hold up in my band a volume of Mr. 
Locke.” —Another reaſon was, as he had had very little 
portunity, being called unacquainted with the ſubject = 
faid, what he did fay ſhould be particularly guarded; 17 he 
poſitively ſaid, in one of the committee meetings, when re- 
13 to take the chair, that he ſhould confine himſelf to 

e advertiſement that we had put out previous to his Sn 
among us. 

Q. Do you know any thing whether he was deſirous to 
have my meetirig called, or had he an — to t. 


fon: to the cave 
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A. I know that he had an obje&ion to it, popup he Jad 
had no notice of it. wot 


. You _ the * Mr. Yorke made upon; the 


- Caſtle Hill? 


53's GI ne x4) 


A. Les. 


What was the * 1 that 5 it 
* 5 peace es order, or inflame the minds of 
le | 

ST Ti not remember much of the particular paſſages or 
By + to ſpeak them preciſely. 

5 aſk you a general queſtion, was it a ſpeech calculated 

bliſh — > good order, or to excite commotion ? 

A. Perfectly; I think Mr. Yorke a man that would hold 
out doctrines that would promote peace and good order ; 
and, in my opinion, that was particularly calculated to . 
mote peace and good order. 

Q. Have you known Mr. Yorke ſome time? 

A. Ves. 

Q. From what you have known of him, do you. conceive 
him e likely to raiſe commotions, or to preſerve the 

e 
mT A. Very different from raiſing commotions. | 

Q. You' was a committe-man; do you remember any 

hes 7 7 motion for a petition to Parliament for a reform 
0. 

Q. Now, was, or was not, a motion to be brought for- | 
Bare. ue the purpoſe, of being rejected? 

A. I contradi it in toto. | 

Q What did paſs } in_the committee, with reſpect : to that 
motion ? 

A. I Gy that the diſcuſſion of that bubneſs was to this 
effe * as we had petitioned the Houſe of Commons, 
and they had rejected the petition we had ſent that there 
were many and ſtrong arguments againſt a petition to the 
- Houſe of Commons; but, upon the whole, it was contended 
that a petition ſhould be attempted. 


Q Was Mr. Yorke there at the time when this diſcuſſion 


took place in the committee ? 


A. He was not. 

Q. We have heard a great deal of arms—have you 885 
any thing about arming from Mr. LVorke? 

A. I never heard any thing about arming. 


William Clarke croſs- examined by Hr. Law. 


Q. As all your committee were ſo hot for a petition, how 


came it that nobody ſeconded poor Broomhead, but left him 
in the lurch? 


R 2 


(e )) 3 
ba Than aging od wes want 4A.» 
What are you? 25 be ga on bn, 
oY en 0 | 178 2 * | 
* ow not 42 en a RS now , and then? e 
o. ä w 4 
© Had you any pulpit bilſtiels? ?: 


tell 5er that Fr have "not 
Q. That ſpeech, you ſay, differs bade bed the 
or that was uttered ? 


You ſay the ſpeech antehed us cab 1th 
pots iS of paces goed order? ps r. 
es: ery 


Is that dir that has beth 67 5 60 
2 1 Ni bor. re 1 9 2 
Q. Now, how came you then; after you! bert eat wen 
a 5 thing as you repreſent had been punch, not to 
let Mr. Yorke know of it that he might call them in? 
A. Becauſe F thought he was 4 better Judge of his on 
bufineſs: — 
Q. Did not you all look pon b Mr. Gales, who prince 
as 2 bad man afterwards? _ we rae 


A. T d fer ke thar he'obWhed le. 8 
1 E Wouts Joy hive mis believe en es eu 
? G 6: * 7 bot Fo ww 
= T Would. 


w — e your own copy of i, you beg 
one 

A. 11 it at Mr. Gales's ſhop: bt. 8 
Wade r. Gales preſent at this meeting! JT 


Did not ay body think of reproaching Mr. Gales for 
Sun in His ſhop, a ing that was a fandalous account of 
His friend's ſpeech? : * rw 
A. I do not Know that any Body did.” 

Q. You did not reprove him for 17 

N 

2 4 * you never made any Sbwphaftt about wr? 

0. 

Det you think he was à grofs Hbeſſer in putt YM 
ſuch a thing ?—Go along, mage) is e 8 believe 4 
wry you lay. 
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Q Do you remember any thing | of the propoſil forthe 

eigen de Cali Hut? 
es. 

. nen was that? 

A. On Wedneſday, the 2d of April, 1794- 

Q. Whers was it propoſed/? 

A. In the Committee room. volts 0 

Was the matter agltated there, or pr 

— d immechatiy? 12 l 

Fhens was's god deal of Ateuſton took place upon 


the motion. 


* Was Mr. Yorke there at that time? 
A. No, he was not. | 
<Q Dor you beppen td Eno. whaw he was at chat time? 
A. Ves; FE believe he was at Newhill, at Mr. Fame“: 8. 
Q.. When did the advertiſement come out:! i 
A. It came out on Friday, in Mr, Gales's 
Q. Yow atterided-conftantly' a committee did you * 
3 Yes; I was preſent Wedneſday night, Thurſday night, 
Friday night. 
Was he ever vo pry eocmimittee room berore that ad- 
verdauen appeared ? | 


. Noz ne was not there either on the ſecond or on the 
third, 

Q- Was you preſent er Mr. Yorke was ac ainted 
withe the rietinig being fixed for the tr of April? DV 

A. Yes. 

Q Did he approve of me erer being ealled, or not? 

A. No; be dic not. 

23 New, we bare keard a great dea of Daviſon—was he 


a committee. man: 


A. Ns; net at the time that I was; nor I never heard 
that he ever was. 


Q. Was he in the regular habit of attending the meenitigs 
of that fociery ? on 


A; Foever heard tr he was- my own knowledge 1 


never ſaw him in any meeting, public or private. 
200% 1 ** to attend the mertings of the 


. Yoo! was ch] ice man of we Confttatonal Se. | 


„ (4,06 rr „ „ 35352 
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A. No; 7 did not atten the committee meeting regularly; % | 


but, during Mr. Yorke's ſtay in Sheffield, I never omitted, 
I believe. 
. Was you in the committee room at the time when the 


motion was agitated about the petition AI 1415 for a 
reform ? d 


* A. I was. 


Epos propoſed for the puryoſe of being 


A. No; it was ſimply propoſed and carried after a little 
diſcuſſion. | 


Q. — A INS 
A. Yes. 3 
Was Mr. Yorke there, or not? 
- \ 228 he was not; theſe reſolutions. paſſed on \ Thurſday 
night . a motion of that nature to be made at the public 
meeting. 


Q. as you at the Caſtle Hill on the th of April? 
A. Yes. 


Q Do you know whether Mr. Yorke ſpoke by appoint- 
ment, or how it happened that he came to ſpeak? - 


A. No, he did not ſpeak by ppm, it was quite an 
accidental thing. 


chat Tell us how it happened that he came to have the 


A. On the oth of April, when the time. commenced that 
was appointed for the meeting, Mr, Yorke came to the {pot | 
of ground, and a great many thouſands aſſembled at that 
time; and immediately when it was known that Mr. Yorke 
was without the ground, a great noiſe was directly made 
from all quarters—Mr, Yorke—Mr. Yorke in the chair! 

n and the crowd made an opening for him, and he was preſſed 
: forward. 

Q Did he ſeem to do it of his on- will as a thing he 
wiſhed to do, or did he do it to oblige the people there? | 

A. It appeared to me that he condeſcended entirely to wy 
wiſhes of the people. 


Qt. You have read a printed book of the proceedings ? 
A. I have very lately. 
Now, from the recollection that you have of the 
ſpeec of Mr. Yorke upon that day, is it the ſame ? | 
A. It is not—it is materially altered. 
Q. Did he or not make uſe of ſuch an expreſſion, — 
« Slink ſcowling back to the cave of obſcurity.” 
A. No—if he had made uſe of ſuch an expreſſion. I think 
it could not Py have ** me. 


a 


1 5 ( 103 ) 
| * What was the general tendency of that ſpeech of Mr 
1 it to excite comitnotions, or of a peaceable na- 
ture? | 
A. I believe the | tendency of that diſcourſe, which 


appeared to me at that time, was to conciliate the minds of 
contending parties, and to remove all that prejudice that had 

ſeized the minds of many perſons with nnd to a reform i in 
Parliament. 

. Was there any thing made uſe of in chat ſpeech — 
could induce you to believe that he intended er vicknoe 
ſhould be made uſe of ? ; 

A. 13 there was 1. 1 4 | 

id you conceive that or any part of it, to be 
wee 4, traduce __ w th Mag TIE ws 
A. I did not. 

1 - You have known Mr. Yorke for forme time, I be- 

e 

A. Ves, I have known bim ſeveral years ; * have known 
him from the time he firſt made his viſit at Sheffield. 

Qi. Nov, in all the converſations you have had with him, 
and the general tenor of his conduct, was he a man likely to 
raiſe commotion in the kingdom? 

A. I cannot believe him capable of it; if he had, I an 
ſure . would. not acts with him. 5 actin 


Gorge Kent croſs examined by Mr. Wan. 


* What buſineſs are you ? 
A. A ſciſſar- manufacturer. 
Q. How long haye you been acquainted with Mr. Yorke? 2 
A. Since March 1793. 
Q. Did you often attend your meetings ? 
A. When he was in town. 
Q. Where did he lodge when in town—yith Me. Gale 
the printer? 
A. I don't know-any thing at all; about that, not from 
myown knowledge. | 
Where did you generally ſee him? 
0 At meetings. - | 
2 Methodiſt meetings? | 
A. No, I faw him ſeveral times at our private weet· 


ings. 
Q. He was always filent at thoſe meetings ? 


A. No, he was not always filent ; but he never interfered 
in our private bulinels. 


* 
* r 
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1 
beer get ben dach, 7 

- A . 'Lado:not know whati yau menn;by-a hs... 22 
Q. Upon your oath you do not know whet a tribune 457 
A. L ma, call it hat vou hene. 
O. dLowibiextataquipit—what do! 9 younlelf? .. 
A. Qhair or eminence. At the e 


abways-2dvanced upon ſumething that #25; ahovethepepple 
Q. Now, you ſay he was not at the COmmuleom waging 


upon theatzof April? ? ls Nane rare WO. 
Deo de nene ben wit 
. hope Broomhead was there? en ad bind: 


* 1 1 think he wass. d | 
think:he: know:orhat alecbat that race 

3 * 4 gt 
2. 3 he was your Secretary—was not be? 

A. es We bid 1 4 

And perhaps he drew up. enolalttions?// [7 

N A not believe he aa. = Ns. 
14 Dato draw-themup ? | 

A. Na; mon 1 didmetderotherhend eee 
Q. ut did mot: yon nom i that they 1 

„ Eee rin + Th 


A. Yes. | 
A You! meant io have-your-mexting an the the; April, 
without any application to Mur. Varke toi attend t. 


A. No, we ſent to Mr. Yorke—he was 12 miles off. 

Q. And.then.you ſent to inform him of the reſalu tion 
Was this the reſolution “ Reſolved, that Citizen Henry 
« Yorke be requeſted to draw up the petitioti tothe? King, 
<« for the total and unqualified. abolitiom nof Negro $lay 
and that he e requeſted to Ne to abo bens, 
You ſent for him? 

A. Yes, to attend the meeting. "4 | 

LEW he told you he would agend. the-mening—Did 


A. He did mike. a i promiſe. 

Q. Did you ſend him a copy:of. your-reſolution ? 

A. Not (uk I know of. 

* When he came au told bim what you had reſale 
on 

A. Yes. 

2. F you had refolved Nuten the Houſe of com- 
mons ! 

I OST. 
Q. Then have happens iv chat yo Gd nov? 


( 149 ) 
A. We told him we had paſſed a anon for that pur- 
ſe. 
2 When did you tell him that ? 
A. On the Friday night. a 
Q Before the Ads. upon the Caſtle Hill ? 
Nes. 
Lou told him then that you meant to petition the 
Houte of Commons? | 
A&A. N | 
Q. And did he approve of it? | 
A. He did not object to it, becauſe he did not interfets 
in our buſineſs. 
2 I ſuppoſe you had a petition prepired ? 
We had a motion. 
. But had you a petition ? 
Na I don't think we had; I believe we had not ; there was 
a motion made at the public meeting for their approbation. 
Q But you had not prepared their petition ? 
A. No, there was not time for it. 
Q.: You had your petition to _ King ready ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Did Citizen Yorke draw up that petition? 
A. I don't know. : 
Q. You had no petition to the Houſe of Commons ? 
A. No, it was left for the ſenſe of the people. 
Q. And it was put and no body ſeconded it ? 
A. I don't know that any body did. 
Q. You did not hear that it was made for the purpoſe of 
being negatived ? 
A. I never heard any thing of that. 
Q. You was not in that ſecret ? 
A. No. 
Q. Was you in the Committee when you packed up the 
box of ſpeeches and ſent them to London ? 
A. No, my time at that time was juſt expiring ; I did not 
know any. thing about it ; my time was juſt out. 
Q. You was very angry with*Mr. Gales for printing fo 
falſe an account of it ? 
A. I had never ſeen a printed account till I received my 
ſubpena. | 
5 * you was upon the Committee ? 
es 
Q. You mean to ſay you never ſaw this printed account 
as * was ſubpœened upon the trial ? 
Fes. . 


3 N ONE. 
Ar. Hetham. Did you ever hear Mr. Yorke at any time 


talk about arms? 
A. I 3 did. 


beste 
"© Yes, by requeſt. 
Q. By requeſt from whom ? 
A. From the Society. 
To whom did you make the application ? 
A To the ſociety at Derby. 
Q. What ſociety is that ? 
A. A ſociet fo? Conſtitutional Knowledge. 
Q. Is that E in exiſtence now, or broke up? 
21 cannot tell. 
© [ believe from the time of Mr. Yorke's firſt com 
to the ſecond, a good deal of time elapled—how hap 
it that he came a ſecond time? 
A. I really don't recollect. 
Q. Then I believe he came a third time—do you happen 
to know that ? | 
A. I conceive, as L was informed, by a -formal requeſt 
from all the friends of reform at Sheffield. 
55 Who was you informed by ? 
A. Many of the friends. 
You was a member of the committee ? 
AT I was, / 


Q. Did the committee come to any reſolution to ſend for 


Mr Yorke the laſt time that he came ? 


A. I do not know, that was the 4th of April 1794 we 


ſent to him, and put him in a ſtate of requiſition. 


William Clarke called in again, 


Mer. Yorke. When you were a member of the committee 


do you remember a propoſal of the committee to ſend for me 
from Laiicaſhire ? 

A. Yes. 

Q, Do you remember any 7 of your committee writing to 
me to that effect? _ 


A. 1 believe Mr. Gales wrote for you; he was ordered | 


by the committee fo to do. 


that time? 
A. Les. 


Ar. Yorke, Was Gales a member of the committee at 


ry know ny reaſon of Mr. Yorke's coming firſt 


Fo | „ . 

4 WG * he generally wrote the letters for yon? 

J A. ES. 

og Mr. Hotham. Are you ure with Mr., Gales O 

5 handwriting ? \ 

. A. I believe I am. 

1 Q. Look at that letter, and tell me, if that is his hand- 
| writing? 

1 K L believe it is. 

<> Mr. Law. I object to the letter being read. 


Mr. Yorke. By the very ſame reaſon that you read the 

. letter from Daviſon, I am authoriſed to have this read. 

| 4 — 5 Lato. It has never been proved to have been re- 

= cerv 

1 Mr. Yorke, Nor was Daviſon's proved to have been re- 
{ G 


T he Court affirmed the odjection. | 


f 
* 


e Dali eben- Lanmimsd by A., Hithew. 


F1 


"Q. Was: you a member of the committee of the Conſti- 
wan Society of Sheffield ? n 


ä A. I was, 
— I Q. Do you remember any propoſal taking place reſpedting | 
| | the meeting of the 7th of April in the committee? 
A. I recollect very well a propoſal made in the committee 
for the meeting on the Caſtle Hill. | 
| Q —.4 any queſtion made about it in the committee? 

A; Tes, 
2. When was that ? 
18 : Three or four days previous to the Caſtle Hill meet= 
| | . Do you happen to recollect what day of the month it 
oh was 
A. I think it was about the ſecond. 
Q. Was Mr. Vorke in the committee. room at that time? 
2 A. He was not. 
N | Q. Do you know where be was at that time ? 
= A. I believe he was out of the town. 
= Q. Was you in the committee-room afterwards, when 
2 the motion was made for the PR to the Houſe of Com- 
bs | | * for a reform ? + 
1 | I believe I was. 
| Fy Was that motion or not to be made for the purpoſe 
1 of having it rejected or not!: 
. A. I believe not. 
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Q. Was Mr. * at the meeting of the committee 


when the agreement took ms to make that motiaa . 

A. I believe not. 

Q. Was he preſent upon the Ciſile Hill upon the 7th of 
py ? 

He was. 

Q Did you happen to I any converſation with Mr. 
Yorke before you went there that day? 

A. I was in Mr. Vorke's n at Mr. Gales's pre- 
vious 

Mr. Law. That is not evidence. 

Mr. Hotham. Have you read the account of the are 
in the printed books ? 

A. I have not read the whole of it, but I have heard a 
great part of it read. 312g 

Q. Which part of it was that? 

A. I have read different parts of it at different times, ſo 
that I cannot particularize any one part of it at preſent, but 


1 heard read W a few weeks ago the greateſt part 
of it 


Q. Did you conceive that part of it which you did hear 


read to have been ſpoken by Mr. Vorke? 
A. That part that I nd I believe to be totally diflimilar 
to what Mr. Yorke delivered upon the Caſtle Hill. 


Q. Do you recollect if 7 ſuch expreſſions were made 


uſe ot in the ſpeech of Mr. Yorke—< Slink ſcowling back 


f into the cave of obſcurity;”—if. ſuch expreſſions were 


made uſe of, {ſhould you not have recollected them? 


& 'F hey are ſo ſtrong that 1 believe 1 ky not have 


miſſed recollecting them. 


Q. What was the general tendency of the ſpeech which 


Mr. Yorke made? 
A. The general tendency of Mr. Yorke's ſpeech at that 
time which I conceive of it, was peace and good order. 
Q. In that ſpeech which Mr. Yorke made upon that oc- 
caſion, was there any thing that conveyed to your miud any 
idea of his wiſhing that violence guid be made uſe of ? 
A. Not at all. 3 


Qi. At that meeting, was t chere not a word ſaid by Mr. 


Yorke relative to the peoples arming at that meeting on wo 


Cn Hill? 


A. I do not recolle& any ſuch expreſſion, and I believe no 
bas expreſſion was ever made uſe of; for Mr. Yorke, I 


believe, never was more collected, and ſpoke never more 2 
his guard than he did at that — wk 221 11 
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' Edward Oakes crols-examined by Mr. Taping. 


Q. What buſineſs do you follow ? 
A. I am in the plated line. : 
3 Was you a member of the committee ſome time? 
- I was, 
QT Was you a member of the committee at the time 


when they approved of Paine's Rights of Man ? 


A. I was not. 

Q. You ſwear that you was not a member of the com- 
mittee at the time a reſolution of approbation of Paine's 
Rights of Man paſled ? 

A. I was propoſed, but did not attend as a member of 
that committee. 

Q. You did underſtand that the committee had come to 
ſuch a reſolution ?_ 

A. They had come to ſuch a reſolution of appproving of 
1 s Rights of Man previous to their being proved a 
libe 

Q. Then I take it for granted they reſcinded them imme- 
diately upon their being ſo proved ? 

A. Upon my word, I do net know what you mean by 
the expreſſion, 

- Q. Were they expunged from the books of the ſociety ; 
I take it for granted that, you finding out that they were 
8 2 to be a libel, propoſed their being expunged ? 

. I never did. 


Þ Nor-any body elſe, I believe. You did ſee Mr. Yorke 


at Mir. Gales's juſt before the meeting at the Caſtle Hill? 

„ Ves, I did. 

"0. Who was along with him there? 

A. He was dining at Mr. Gales's; Mr. Gales was pre- 
ſent, and a Mr. Warwick was n and Mr. Camage 
came into the room. 

Q. Were you at the meeting previous to the meeting at 


the Caſtle Hill—you was preſeng at Mr. Gales's when Gales, 


Mr, Yorke, and Mr. Camage were together ? 
K. Yes; * „ 


Q. It was propoſed, and reed to at this meeting upon 


the 2d of April, that there ſhould be a. petition tor a reform 
of Parliament? 

A. It was agitated, but not finally ſettled, that there ſhould 
be a petition to the Houle of Commons. 


Q. You told that dana it certainly _ not agreed | 


to be rejected ? 


- 


— — — 2 2 — 
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G. There was not a final deciſion about it. 

Pa 6 as the deciſion that it ſhould: not be ſeconded ? 
there was no new deciſion at all about it, becauſe 
1 R no body ſtepped forward to ſecond it. 

Ke. co you recollect every perion Nau in the committee ? 

A. O0. 

Q. You will then take upon you to (rear that Mr. Yorke 
was not there himſelt? - - 

A. I poſitively believe that Mr. Yorke was not there. 

Q. Will you poſitively ſwear that he was not? 

A. I believe he was not. er eee 

Q. Have you recollection enough to ſwear positively that 
he was not—you cannot recollect all that were preſerit— 
upon your oath Mr. Y orke was not there at that time? 

A. I can fay no further than I believe he was not. 

Q. You heard the greateſt part of this book read, how 
ſoon might you hear it read after it was publiſhed ? 
A. I did not hear it read immediately after; I had not 
heard it read the greateſt part of it till within theſe few days: 

Q. Was you much Prin with the ſpeech you heard at 
the Caftle Hill? 

e. | 
Was you 3 anxious to ſee the account of f it as ; ſoon as 
publithed 3 

A. Certainly. | 

Q. Then when it was publiſhed by Mr, Gales, your cu- 
riofity excited you to ſee it? | 

A. As ſoon as I knew that it was publiſhed. 

Ihen, immediately upon its coming out, your curio- 
fity excited you to know if it was the ſame ſpeech? — + 
A. Yes, and I found it totally diſſimilar, * - 
Q Did not you \ Wool to Mr. Gales about 14 gba 
- No. 8 

K Do not you know Mr. Gales Was the publiſher of "tf 

A. I do not know it. 

Q I afk you upon your oath, if he was not the man to 
your knowledge that publiſhed it? 

A. I can, with the greateſt lafety, gebar has 17 not 
know it. 

Q. Did you not buy one at Mr. Gales' $? 4 

A. No, I did not. 

88 Where did you pet that which you had | 

. I can poſitively ſay I had not it there, and I believe 
my aha n. law brought it to my houſe. 
7 = * that time did he not ll you he had 1 it from ur. 
ales! | 


( 5b: ) 


A. No, he did not. 

Q. Is he here? 

A. No. | 
Qi. Perhaps you have * a copy of the adp ; 

A. No, I have not. 

Q. You can perhaps tell us the parts in which it agreed 
with Mr. Yorke's ſpeech ? 

A. I have already faid it bore no ſort of reſemblance ; for 
the ſpeech upon the Caſtle Hill was a ſpeech which tended 
to peace and good order. 

Q. Then the printed one is not ſo. 

A. Some part of it is much ſtronger than. Mr. Vorke's 
reſſions. 

Q. Did Mr. Yorke, in his ſpeech upon the Caſtle Hill, 

ſay any thing about the 558 gentlemen in St. Stephen's 
chapel, and their being ſent about their buſineſs ? 

A. I believe Mr. Yorke made mention of the 558 gen- 

tlemen in St. Stephen's chapel. |, 

Q. Being ſent about their buſineſs —was that mentioned 1 

A. I believe it was, 

Q. Then ſo far it is not totally diſſimilar. —Do you remem- 
ber any thing of combuſtible PONENT OF muſt alarm 
you a little ? 

35 
r political exploſion ? 

A. I vil ane ſwear it. I believe he did not make uſe of 
ſuch an expreſſion. 

Q. Will you ſwear he did not? | 

A. To the beſt of my recollection I believe he aid not. 

Q. Did he uſe any ſuch expreſſion as grand political ex- 
ploſion? 

6 A. % To the beſt of my recollection 1 do not believe that 
e di 
Q. Any thing about n deſpotiſm that you do not 


recollect? 
A. No. 
2 Any thing about the grandeur and | dignity of freedom ? 
A. No; I do not recolle& that. 

Q. But you will not take upon yourſelf to fear that no 
fuch words did paſs ? 

A. No, I will not. 

Q. Now, this motion that was made, that was not de- 
cided whether it ſhould be carried or not, when it was made 
It fell to the ground, nobody ſeconded it ? 

„ do not remember that any body did. 


( 3 

Q. And you are a great friend to reform in Parlament 
and petitioning f 

A. Yes, and I hope I ever ſhall be. 

Q. Then how came you neither to ſecond it nor get any 
any body elſe to ſecond it, nor get it put in the ſhape of being 
put ts the meeting ? 

A. Becauſe I did not feel myfelf free to do it at that meet- 
ing | 

Q L afk you if your reaſon for not being free to do it was 
not becauſe you had deen at the committee meeting pre- 
vious ? 

A. Do you mean as Cafe Hill meeting; 

Q. You ſaid you did not conſider yourſelf free to vote for 
that motion upon the Caſtle Hill. Now, I aſk; if the reafon 
of your not being free to vote for that was not, that, at the 
previous meeting, it was reſolved not to be ſeconded ? 

A. I do not recollect any ſuch thing, nor I do not believe 
it was. 

Now I aſk you; in ſo many words, whether you have 
never ſworn that it was reſolved at that committee meeting, 
previous to the meeting of the 7th of April, that this mo- 
tion ſhould not be reſolved, or to that effect? | 

A. I am ſure I do not recolled it. 

Q. Have you not ſworn that it was reſolved at that com- 
mittee meeting, not to petition the Commons Houſe of Par- 


- hament again? 


A. I do not recollect whether I have ſworn it. 
Q Then if you have ſo ſworn it, it is all falſehood ? 
I do not recolle& it. 
But if you have ſo ſworn is it true or faſſe—You can 
eafily anſwer that if you will—'tis a very plain queſtion? 
| 4 Topping. Your filence may be better than your an- 
ſwer, and may fave you, and theretore you may go along 


about your buſineſs. 


Mr. Yorke. It is inhuman to treat a ſick man m that 
manner; I requeſted he might have a chair, but it has not 
been brought, though ordered by his Lordſhip. 


Edward Smith (worn. Examined by Mr. Hotbam. 


Q. Was you in the committee on the 2d of April, 1794? 

A” Yes, I was, 

Q. Do you recollect a propoſal made for calling the meet | 
ing of the 7th of April? 

A, Yes, very well, 


4 
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.Q. It was made i in the committee room? eh 
re WL 
Q Was the matter much agitated there? 
Les; but it was ſettled—it was agreed to advertiſe to 
call ** meeting. 


Q. Vas Mr. Vorke there at the time it was keel? 

A. No. 

Q. Where was Mr, Yorke at that ume? | 

A. Out of town we underſtood. 

* Do you recollect when Mr. Yorke was neh o 
it? | 

A. It was agreed to ſend for Mr. Yorks... 1 55 
VT When did you ſee Mr. Yorke afterwards? 2 ho 
. I think it was upon the Friday. 15 ; 

3 When you ſaw him, did he, or not, approve of what 
the committee had done? 

A. Not altogether ; they propoſed for him, before he 
came, to take the chair, which he. refuſed ; when he came 
he ſaid he was unprepared, he had rather take ſomebody elſe 
of the town ; that he was not an inhabitant of the n and 

o on. 

Q. Was you in the committee when a motion for peti- 
tioning the Houſe of Commons for a reform was made? 

A. It was agitated in the committee. 

Q. Was any agreement made that a motion ſhould be 
made 2 the purpoſe of being rejected? 

A. No. 

Q. Was Mr. Vorke preſent when that motion Was made 
for it? *. | 
A. No. 

"0 - Was ye you on the 7th of April on the Caſtle Hill? 
es 5 


0. How far was you from Mr. Yorke? 
A. Five or fx yards. 


Q. Haye you read this ſpeech, ſup ſed t to have been po- 
ken by him, in the printed book? * 


A. I did read it at leiſure time, ſome time after it was 
printed. 


Q. Does that contain the ſubſtance of what Mr. Yorke 
| ſpoke or not ? 


A. No; it does not. 


Q. Did Mr. Yorke, or not, make uſe of this week, 


ſlink ſcowling back into the cave of obſcurity ? 
A. No. 


2 
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Q. Then you'fiy tite printed book does not contain the 
ſubſtance of what Mr. Yorke ſaid, nor did you hear « flink 
« ſcowling back into the cave of obſcurity,” made uſe of? 

A. No, I did not. | 

Q. If ſuch an expreſſion was made uſe of, mould not you 
have recollected it? 

A. Moſt certainly I ſhould. 

Q. What was the generaf tendency of the tpeech Mr. 
Yorke. made ? 

A. He firſt addreffed the people in this manner; he faid, 
there were people came out of curioſity, and ſome for ſpies, 
and ſo on; and therefore he would be upon his guard, and 
Locke ſhould be his guide chiefly, 

Q. Was it to promote peace, violence, or wat? 

A. To promote peace and good order. 

Q Was there any thing in that ſpeech upon che Caſtle 
Hill that conveyed to you any inclination in Ke en mind of Mr. 
Yorke to promote diffurbance ?' 

A. None at alf. 
QA. Did you collect, from wiat he ſaid, that he meant ta 
traduce the Houſe of Commons! 

A. eng | but a 1 


Edward gu S be Mr. | L . 


Q. He began with Locke and ended with 193 

A. He faid he ſhould make that his guide. 

Q. You area judge, I know, of what is orderly and good 
government; what has. been done with that valumeof Paine's 
_— of Man you had at the Old Bailey ? 

I had not ir there. 

5 But you faid you thought well of it? 

A. I did not. 

Q You ſay you did not make if of. thewards ce Thought 
well of it?“ 

A. Not altogether.— That was the word I ad. 


Qs you mean to fay that you put in a. qualifying 


word? 


A. You ſeem to want to take notice of what I ſay. 

Q. Did you put in the. word altogether when I ſaw- you | 
laſt? 

A. I did. 

AQ Do you nn A thing about the 558 * 
men ? 

A. Yes. 


r 

Q. What was to be done with them ? | 

A When there was a revolution of ſentiment, when the 
people were enlightened, then theſe 558 Gentlemen might 
be ſent away, and put in frefh ones, more fair, into their place. 

'Q. Repeat it? 

A: That when the people were enlightened they might 
go away and others put in their room, and that there ſhould 
be a reform in the repreſentation. - 

Q. It was a recommendation of that which was peaceful 
and orderly? 

A. 18. 

. J Whether N or not ſo, orderly as Paine's book, 

ittle bf that twang about it? 

A. I don't underſtand you. | | 

Q. Was it as orderly as Paine's book ? 

A. He thought we had a 1 to equal repreſentation, 

Q. I aſk you. what he faid 

A. I underſtood the plan juſt as I tell you. 

Q. Was it as orderly a performance as Paine's book ? 

A. Paine's book and that may not altogether agree. 

Q In what does the principle differ one reform, and the 
other reyolution.—ls that it? 

A. . 

Q. How long was this publiſhed before you ſaw it ? 

A. I dare fay two or three months. 


Q. You know of theſe being ſent to London in a box? 
A. No, I do not. 


Q. Was not you vaſtly ſhocked about ſcowling, and all 
that in it? | 

A. I was ſurpriſed. 

Q. hat did you fay to Mr. Gales. —Did not you ſay 
he was the ſaddeſt rogue in the world to publiſh ſuch. an ac- 
count of Mr, Yorke's ſpeech? * 

A. I do not know much of Mr. Gales. 

Q. Now, name that created being to whom you men- 
tioned that it was diffimilar-? © 

A. Some of my ſhop- mates. 

* Did you make any objection to my thing but the 
ſcowling and the cave of obſcurity. “ Now, I truſt, my 
© countrymen are fick of religious and political impoſture, and 
« that their decifive and manly conduct will command, in 
6 as imperious tone, which will take no denial; not a meli- 
« oration of thoſe enormous abuſes Which would be to com- 
<« promiſe with injuſtice ; but, I truſt, they will demand the 
6“ annihilation of corruptions and abuſes, and a reſtitution. 
$ of the original rights of human nature?” 

T3 
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A. That was not in. : "Yo 
About an imperiqus tone that would take no Jeniat? ? 
A. I do not remember it. | 
Q xx, oy ee not? 
A, Certainly not; I thought it a yery ee ſpeech. 
Q. Was he called by a voice to the chair? 
A. Yes 
| * A heavenly deſignation 7 ? 
No; he was called to the chair —— 
War Fuſtice Route. Did you ſay, at Mr. Gales's ſhop, 
that there was ſome difference? 
A, No, I only ſaid to my ſhop-mates that there was a 
e 
r. Law. Where did you get your copy of that If h? ; 
I borrowed it of oy Lod * 4 * 
2 And you lent him the Rights of Man ? 
o. 


"Thomas Needham ſworn. Examined by Ar. Hotham. 


* 2 you preſent at the meeting upon the Cale Hill 
es 
Q. How far was you from Mr. Yorke? 
A About ten yards, 
Q. Have you read that printed account $i | 
„A. Les. 
Q ls that the ſubſtance of the ſpeech delivered by Mr, 
Yorke ? 
A. No, it is not. 
I ſee in that book an expreſſion of © flink ſcowling 
« back? * 
A. I don't recolleR Mr. Yorke making uſe of any ſuch 
expreſſion. 
Q. Should you have recolleCted it if he had made uſe of 
** 
A. It is a very particular expreſſion, and I think it would 
have ſtruck my mind if he had made uſe of it 
Do you recollect, at any time, Mr. Yorke's men- 
tioning Paine's Rights of Man, or Paine's books, or any of 
his publications ? 8 
A. I never heard him recommend * books, in any 
meeting, but two. | 
What were they? . 
A One was Locke, the other 8 forget the au- 
thor's name; but it was upon crimes and puniſhments. , 
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. Yorks, Was it Beccara? | 
I believe it was. 
22 Law. Lou read it in the n Ntalian, I take it 


for 2 
Hotham. Did you ever hear him expreſs any wiſh 
to change the conſtitution ? 

A. No, I only heard him wiſh for a reform in the Com- 
mons Houſe of Parliament ; not to change the conſtitutioa 
in its original purity. 

Were arms ever mentioned by Mr. Yorke ? 

I never heard him mention arms in my life. 

Q. Now, from what you have heard of the ſpeech on the 
Caſtle Hill, did you conceive it to be a ſpeech recommend- 
| ing peace, quietnels, and good order, or one tending to ſet 
people by the ears; and embroiling the nation? 

A. I believe it to be a ſpeech, the tenor of which recom- 
mended peace and good order. 

Q. Was you acquainted, for any length of time, with 
Mr. Yorke ? 

'A.. No, the firſt time I ever heard him was in 1793. 

Q. What was Mr. Yorke's general demeanor? 

A. I never ſaw any thing in Mr. Yorke's general deme- 
nor but what tended to inſtruct mankind, and to recom- 
mend peace and good order. 

Q. Was you at the Barrel at the time Mr. Yorke was 
thats 3 

„A. Yes. 


Thomas Needham croſs-examined by Mr. I vod. 


6 2 Phy are not a committee-man ? 
0 

Q You never attended their meetings ? 
A. Fe 
Q. He recommended peace and good order in the ſpeech ? 
A. Yes. 

What, you was to turn out the 558 Gentlemen 

peaceably and ny 1 | 


Q Dia he not fay any thing about them ? 
A- Yes, I did hear him ſay ſometking about it. | 
To fend them'about their buſinels—Was it not. 
A: I cannot recolle& how he ſpoke it; but I know there 
Was {ſomething | in it about St. Stephen „ 
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*Q; You underſtand what that was, I ſuppoſe ? | 
A. I underſtood that it was the place where the 
ſentatives met. Do you mean that branch of the £0- 
vernment ? 
8 that they were to be turned out of St. Stephen's, 
Chap 
A. I beard ſomething, but I cannot poſitively ſay what 
the ſentence was, 
Q. Nor you did not know the meaning of it? 
A. I did not underſtand him to mean to cut off the pre- 
ſent goverament; 1 underſtood a reform jo the repre- 
W 1 8 8 
not you want to 8 into t. Stephens Cha 
l get into St. Stephen's £ 8 
N What fort of 1d the room of 
What fort of men wou vt in m o 
Phi our own ſociety, I ſuppoſe — \ hs " * 
A. No- no 
Q. Do you remember any thing about the n 
people - the people are the ſovereign — they have MEER | 
themſelves by petitioning ? 
A. No, I do nat recolle& any thing of that kind. 
Q. You cannot remember any thing? ay 
A. Yes, I can; Mr. Gales read a petition to the king, 
Mr. Muir and Mr. Palmer, 
Qi. Any thing about a revolution? 
A. He ſhewed the dreadful conſequences of a revolu- 
tion. 
Q. Did not he ſay he was concerned in revolutions? 
A. No. 
Q. Which was the revolution he reprobated—-1688, Was 


it. 


— 


-Y A. No; revolutions in other TOR they were 

atal. 

Q. Did you ee that in the ſpeech ? 

A. No. 

Q. Has Mr. Yorke read it to you lately? 

A, No; I did not come here to learn my leſſon, but ta 
tell the truth, | 

Q. Have you been with him lately ? 

A. His Counſel examined us in his room. 

Q. Lid he read it to you ? 

A. No, there was a perſon at the inn I am at, that read 
ſome of it, Mr. Maſes Taylor. | 

Q. Who is he? 


tw.) 
A. A perfon that comes from Sheffield and we withed to 
b it read. L 
11 you could fix upon no paſſage that you. heard 


orke ſay ? 

A. Yes, that about the 558' Gentlemen I recollect 
he faid ſomething about them, but 1 do not recollect that 
ſentence. 

Q. Where did you get it—at Mr. Gales's? by 

A. I got it 1 believe, at our houſe where I live--T did 
not purchaſe it. 

Where do you live ? 
A. At one John Barton's. 


Ebenezer Rhages ſworn. Examined by A. Hl, 


Do you remember being at the Caſtle . upon the 
nh April ? pgs 
I was. 

* How far off was you from me? 

A. From eight to ten yards. 

O. You heard me diſtinctly? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you recollect any of the diſcourſe ? | 

A. I recollea the ſpirit of the diſcourſe. Vou com- 
menced by ſtating, that you imagined there were ſome ſpies 
preſent t at you ſhould be very guarded, with reſpect to the 
expreſſions you might make uſe of on that day; and, you 
likewiſe declared, you did not mean to broach any new doc- 
trines, and that you ſhould defend the doctrine you ſhould 
that day broach, from the writings of Locke, who had re- 
ceived 1000l. a- year for writing that book, and had been 

to the office of Maſter of the Mint. 

2 Did I ſpeak of a reform in Parliament? 

Yes. 

4 Any thing about levelling property ? 

A. You dechimed againſt it; ſaid it was a very wild idea; 
that thoſe only were the levellers who wiſhed to reduce men 
to a level with the brutes. 

Did you ever read this book, entitled“ Proceedings 
of the public Meeting?“ 

A. Yes: | 
Q. When did you read it? 
A. I believe in a day or two after it was publiſhed, 


Q. Did the ſpeech upon the Calle Hill make any im- 
preſſion upon your mind? _ 
A. It did. 
Q. Did you obſerve any differerioe ! 
© Yes, a very aſtoniſhing difference. * 
Do you think if I were to read you any den that 
you could charge your memory with them ?—[ will read to 
you. -< Fellow citizens, the day is at length arrived, 
* when fanaticiſm and ſuperſtition, deprived of their tinſel 
et trappings, and expoſed, in their native uglineſs, ink 
« ſcowling back to the cave of obſcurity; there, I hope, 
they will ever remain, the energy of Engliſhmen will no 
< Jonger endure this ſtrange uproar of injuſtice. I truſt, my 
cc countrymen are fick of religious and political impoſture, 
« and that their deciſive and manly conduct will command, 
« in an imperious tone, which will take no denial, not a 
« jelioration of thoſe enormous abuſes, which would be to 
& compromife with injuſtice z but, I truſt, they will demand 
« the annihilation of cerruptions and abuſes, and the reſti- 
« tution of the original rights of human nature,” ——Do 
you remember that ? 
A. I do not, nor I do not think any Lack emen, 


were uſed. 
Q: Slinking back ? | 
A. No; I do not recollect it. 
a Nor any thing about ſcowling ay? 
No. 
4 It having made an impreſſion upon. our mind, do 
Jou think you ſhould be able to recollect it i n had heard | 


Ro I think I ſhould... 

Q. Do, you remember this: — It 5 be DEF that 
« this experience is important, becauſe it teaches the ſuffer- 
<« ing nations of the preſent day, in what manner to prepare 
< their combuſtible ingredients, and humaniſts in what man- 
ct ner to enkindle them, ſo as to produce, with effect, that 
<« grand political exploſion, which, at the ſame time that 
ce itburies deſpotiſm, already convulſive and agonizing in 
<« ruins, may raiſe up the people to the dignity and ſublime 
« prandeur of freedom?“ 

A. I don't remember it. | 

Q Political exploſion is an uncommon burſt of ſpeech ? 

A. I am pretty certain that political exploſion was not 
made uſe of—l am as poſitive as a perſon fifteen months 
2 can be, and * made no minutes of the ſpeech. 


| 3 6161 )) 


G. Not combuſtible ingredients * 
A. I don't recollect it. 
* Nor burying deſpotiſm ? 
No. 
2 Do you know a man of the name of Frith, A fur- 
geon ? | | 
tad + 
Q. Had you ever any eSeivertitite with him reſpeAing 
me ? 
A. Yes. 
When? 


Ar $0 late as laſt Saturday in the forenoon. 

Mr. Law objefted to Mr. Yorke's going into that circum- 
flante, nit having examined Frith to it, which the Court al- 
lowed. | 

Mr. Yorke. Did you ever hear me ſay that government 
would wad ach. juries? 

don't recollect that. 
am ſpeaking ſolely of the 7th of April; if you had 
heare that circumſtance it would have ſtruck you? 
4 A. It might, but not fo ſtrong as ſome other expreſ- 
8 

Q. Did you hear me ſay that the Jury at Lancaſter were 
corrupt, and would have convicted us; but the vile tools of 
adminiftration had given it up ? 

A. I don't remember your mentioning any ſuch thing. 

Q. Do you recolle&t my deſiring the people to get arms 
on the 7th of April ? 

A. No; and I am very confident you did not defire the 
people to get arms; if any thing of that ſort had been faid, 
1 muſt have obſerved it, becauſe it would have convinced 
me that you was not the perſon I apprehended you to be. 

Q. Ang, pray, what kind of a perſon did you apprehend 
me to be? 

A. I apprehended you to be an individual, much attached 
to the cauſe of reform ; but gever underſtood your ideas 
went any further. 

Q. Do you remember this particular expreſſion.—< You 
© behold before you, young as 1 am, about 22. years of 
«© age; a man, who has been concerned in three revolutions 

c already; who eſſentially contributed to ſerve the revolution in 
America; who eſſentially contributed to that in Holland; 

< who materially aſſiſted that in France; and who will ſtill 
continue to cauſe revolutions all over the world?“ 

A. Lou did not ſay ſo. . 

U 


{ 


(( +262 ) -— Ray 
Q. Will you take upon upon your oath, to ſay, you 
never heard 2 ape on ? | 
A. Thnever did; I ſhould have thought you a very wild 
fellow if you had. qr chcd 
Q. I will read it to you again. © you behold before you, 
« young as I am, about 22 years of age; a man who has 
been concerned in three revolutions already; who effen- 
« tially contributed to ſerve the revolution in America; who 
« eſſentially contributed to that in Holland; who materially 
4. affifted that in France; and who will ſtill continue to 


« cauſe revolutions all over the world. Turn to the 


Jury and fay, before God and your country, that you did 
not hear ſuck expreſſions ? | | 
A. I can poſitively ſay, before God and my country, that 
you * ay any _ BOS A £44 h _ 
| ink was the general tenden m 
. upon the Caſtle Hill ? 7 . 
A. I conceive it was to adviſe the people to be very or- 
derly in their conduct, to endeavour to diſſeminate political 
information, and that your ideas extended to no greater a 
degree than that, and by that means they would become 
ſenſible of any abuſes in the mode of election or repreſenta- 
Q. Then you thought the political knowledge I wiſhed 
them to acquire, was the knowledge of their own country ; 
not to teach them revolutionary doctrines, or the doctrine 
of ru ns immaculate guillotine ? 
A. O. ; | 


Ebenezer Rhodes croſs-examined by Mr. Topping. 


Q. Do you remember ſomething about levellers: 

5 — are levellers whoſe hands are dipped in the public 
8 | 

A. I do not recollect there was any ſuch thing. 

Q. Will you ſwear there was not ? 

A. No I do not mean to ſwear any ſuch thing. 

Q. Who aſſert impunity for crimes, and inviolability 
© of perſons. . 
A. No; I cannot call ſuch expreſſions to my mind. 

Q. You: had the bock a day or two after it was pub- 
liſhed ? | 

A, Yes. 


copy: 


6 63 
1 ater the eech was ſpo- 


A. I cannot fay; I ſhould ſuppoſe about a week or two. 
Q. You ſaw the publication; —how did you get it? 
A. I got a young man to call at Mr. Gates's hop for it 
Q. An intimate Lg of his ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Mr, Gales publiſhed this? 
A. Yes; they were ſold at his ſhop, therefore he was the 
publiſher, | 
. Mr. Broomhead was your Secretary; ; was not he? 

A. Our Secretary—l do not know what you mean. 
Q. Was not you one of the committee? 
A. No, nor was La member of the ſociety. 
18 72 you 9 when the box of them was ſent to 

on \ 
A. No. 
Qi Did not you fee the manuſcript in Mr. Gales' s 


. No, | 
2 Did you ſee Mr. Gales ſoon after you got the printed 


A. [ cannot fay that I did ſee him within a week of the 
time. 

Q. Mr. Gales heard the ſpeech at the meeting as well as 
you, I ſuppoſe? _ 

A. 1 —— ſo—he was there 1 faw him at about the 
commencement of the ſpeech, but did not fee him after. 

Q. You ſaw Mr. Gales very near the tribune ? 

A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Were Mr. Gales and Mr, Yorke intimate? 

A. I believe they were. 

Q. You remember his lodging at Mr. Gales's, perhaps? 

A. No, I do not, nor I don't believe he ever did lodge 
— * ſome reaſon to believe he lodged elſewhere. 

Q. D 5 605 remember ſuch an expreſſion as the 558 
Common 

. I do remember the 3 of the 558 Gentlemen 

„ about their buſineſs. 


Q. And St. Stephen's Chapel, you remember ? 
A. Yes. U 
2 
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Cornelius Tyler f ſeom. Examined by-4 Mr. Halen. 


Nrn.. Frith ? | 
. Yes, | 
What did he ſay to you about 90 beth 3 
le called upon me as he was going to the Caſtie Hill, 
and aſked me, if I would go with him, and I told him no, 


I could not ſpare time to go; and when the meeting was 


over, he called in; I aſked him how he liked Henry Yorke, 
he ſaid extraordinary well, he pe 7. agreed with all he ſaid; 
and farther, that he was too mild a man to be of the Sheffield 
Conſtitutional Society, that he would ſoon be knocked off the'li 
only one thin "8 he objected to, and that was, that the will of the X 
people was the ſupreme law, which he objefted to. 

Q. I wiſh you to repeat what he ſaid to you 2 

A. He ſaid he liked Henry Yorke extraordinarily well; he 
ſaid, that he perfettly agreed with every thing that he ſaid, and 
that he was too mild a man to lead the Conflitutional Syciety ; 
he agreed with every thing, but that the will ef the People was 
the LEO law. 


c ius Toyber croſs-examined by Mr. Law, M 


0. How long was it before this meeting that you knew 
Mr. Vorke was to make this ſpeech ? 

A 1 did not know Henry Yorke. 

* Did you not know that he was to ſpeak ? . 

A. No, I cannot recollect any thing about it. 

My. Yorke. You were not a member of the Society 2 3 

A. No. 

Qi. You are an intimate friend of Mr. Frith's ? 

A. Yes. 

25 And continue to be ftll 3 in habits. of intimacy with 
him? | 
A. Ten 1 have no enmity towards bim. 


Reverend Mr. Warwick 3 Examined by Ar. Yorke. 


Q. Were you preſent at the meeting on the 7th of April ? 
A. Yes, ſo near that I could diftin&ly hear you. 

Q. What induced you to go there ? 

A. Curioſity. 


We Are you a member of any political ſociety in the king- 
* nn Anus a the 


| fv Not any. 


( u6g ) 
1 recollect particularly the n that I made 
yt 

A. They wade: a great impreſſion u my mind ; but I 
never took particular.notice of them afterwards, except one 
or two, — which I have uſed often in your vindica- 
tion. 

* What were thoſe expreſſions? 

. Particularly declaiming againſt levelling principles, and 
My —— to ſhew the folly and wickedneſs 
of adopting any ſuch ſyſtem : that is the principle of what 1 
adduced in your defence; but I can enter into the ſpirit of 
any paſſage that may be read to me. 

. Have yqu ever read that pamphlet ? 

T have. 

3 When? 

A. I never ſaw it till the day before yeſterday. 

Q. Do you think what this "ook contains is a genuine 
account? 

A. I never read it till the day before yeſterday, and then 
was much ſurpriſed at the diſſimilarity. 

Q. Did you ever hear ſuch an expreſſion as this 
« Fellow Citizens—The day is at length arrived, when 
« fanaticiſm and ſuperſtition, deprived of their tinſel trap- 
« pings, and expoſed, in their native uglineſs, to the view of 
« mankind, flink ſcowling - back to the caye of obſcurity ; 
« there, 1 hope, they will ever remain, The energy of 
00 Engliſhmen will no longer endure this ſtrange uproar ot 
6 injuſtice, I truſt my countrymen are ſick of religious and 
« political impoſture, and that their deciſive and manly con- 
“duct will command, in an imperious tone, which will take 
6c no denial—not a melioratioa of thoſe enormous abuſes, 
« which would be to compromiſe with injuſtice; ; but 1 truſt 
c they will demand the annihilation of corruptions and abuſes, 
< and a reſtitution of the original rights of human nature.“ 
Did you hear that expreſſion ?. 

A. Only one idea which I recollect in it at the latter end, 
the former I do not recollect at all truſt they will demand 
the annihilation of corruptions and abuſes, and a reſtitution 
of the original rights of human nature; an annihilation and 
not a compromiſe, I underſtood it; a total annihilation of 
abuſes, and not a conſent to have thera done away in part, 
that idea he certainly conveyed. 

Q. Do you not remember any thing about the cave of 
obſcurity, fanaticiſm, and ſlinking and ſcowling away. Vou 
25 a ſcholar, and a man of literature, and there is a great 

eat of metaphor about it. 


7 
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A. It is a remarkable aid not her. L 

Q. © It muſt be granted that this experience is i 
« becauſe it teaches the ſuffering nations of the preſent day 
« in what manner to prepare their combuſtible ingredients, 
« and humaniſts in what manner to enkindle them, ſo as 
to produce with effect that grand political exploſion, 
which at the ſame time that it buries deſpotiſm, already 
„ convulſive and agonizing, in ruins, may raiſe up the people 
to the dignity and ſublime grandeur of freedom,” 

A. I don't recollect a ſyllable of it. 

2 Upon your oath don't you recollect it? 

. It is perfectly new to me. 

* Do you recolle& on that ſame day my maid any 
mention that government could pack juries when they pleaſed ? 

A. I do not recollect. | 

Q. If I had faid it you would have recollected it ? 

A. I perhaps might. 

22 Do you recollect theſe words You behold before 


2 young as I am, about 22 years of _—_ man -wha 
a 


s been concerned in three revolutions alread ors who eſ- 
« fentially contributed to ſerve the revolution of America; 
* who eſſentially contributed to that of Holland; who ma- 
« terially ited ; in that of France; and who will ſtill conti- 
“ nue to cauſe revolutions all over the world?“ 

A. I believe if I were to ſay you made uſe of any ſuch 


expreſſions, before my country and my God, I ſhould be the 


moſt perjured man alive; and the vanity of the expreſſion 
would have made ſuch an impreſſion upon me, I could not 
have forgot it. 

Q. Do you recolle& my ſaying any thing' concerning the 
trial at Lancafter, that the jury would have been corrupt 
enough to have convicted me, had not the vile tools of ad- 
miniftration given up the buſineſs? 

A. Something was ſaid about the trial at Lancaſter. 

Q. Do you recollect, upon your oath, my having deſired 
the people to arm themſelves at this meeting ? 

A. Never. . 

Q. You never did? 

A. Never, but the contrary. 

1 wp not the general tendency of the ſpeech to Ka 
tne ce 

A. Yeh or I never would have affociated with you, 

Q. Ke you often in company with me in private ? - 

A. I was. 

Q You uſed, I believe, to ſift me, in order to ſee if you 
could make me out ? 


— 
. 
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A. Lendeavoured to learn your intentions, in order to ſee 
What the Sheffield Society were about. * 

Q. Lou have generally heard that I was a man- butcher, 

fond of blood and ſlaughter ? 6 
| 3 heard you abuſed very much, and vilely tra- 

Q. You have heard me traduced before you became ac- 
quainted with me ? | 

A. Yes. 

Q: From your knowledge of me, ſo frequently ſeeing me 
in private, do you believe me to be a man inimical to the 
conſtitution, or unfriendly to peace and good order ? 

B. By no means. A 2s | 

Q. Do you believe I meant any thing more than a reform 
in the repreſentation of the people ? 5 

A. I could collect nothing from my knowledge of you 
but the direct contrary ideas; and I have often heard you 
ſay in private, that no one but a knave or a madman would 
think of bringing about a revolution in this country. 


% 


Reverend Ar. Warwick croſs-examined by Mr. Wd. 


Q. You are a clergyman, I believe? 

A. A Proteſtant diſſenting miniſter. 

Q. How long have you been acquainted with Mr. Yorke ? 

A. In March 179444. 

Q. Have you been pretty much with him fince ? 

A. Several times in his company. 

Q. How near was you to him when he made his ſpeech ? 

A. Near enough to hear diſtinctly all he ſaid. 

Q. How far was you from him? 

A. Ten or eleven yards, or thereabouts. 

Q. Did you ſee Mr. Gales there? 

A. I once ſaw him, and that was all; and I was hardly 
certain whether it was Mr. Gales or not. | 

Q. He turned round, did not he, and addreſſed them in 
various parts ? £5 

A. Yes. | 

Q. So that he had his back ſome time to you ? 

A. Yes, ſome time, and ſome time his face. 

Q. You heard ſomething about levelling and levellers— 
See if this is any thing like what you heard“ It is faid 
« we are levellers, but thoſe are levellers who with to reduce 

man to the condition of the brute, guided by paſſion and 
uninfluenced by reaſon.” 
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1 made at the Caſtle Hul? 
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A. I cannot recolle& guided by ney: and uninfluented | 
y reaſon ; but the reſt I do recolle 
Q. Did Mr. Yorke: ever tell you he would: print his 
ſpeech ? 
"I never heard that he intended i. 
Q. Had you any W rene with Him about it ; 
A. No. | 


Reverend Mr. Moſes Taylor ſworn. Ecawined by Mr. 
Fg he fo Js 

Q. Were you preſent at the meetitig of the Caſtle Hlil on 
the 7th of April ? | 

A. Yes. 

Q. How far from me ? 

A. Five or fix yards. 

Did you hear diſtinctly every thing 1 d? 

A. T did every part of your ſpeech. 

Q. Did it make that kind of impreſſion upon your mind 
that you can give any account of that ſpeech, its tendeney 
and pixit? 

A. Certainly, I under that your principles were of a 
moderate kind; that you inſiſted upon the neceſſity of reform 
in the Commons Houſe, of Parliament; that, in order to 
obtain this, it was abſolutely neceſſary that the people ſhould 
go on in the ſame manner as they hitherto had done, that 
is, in endeavouring to inform the public mind to the' full 
extent of their power; and when, in conſequence of a gene- 
ral information, mankind ſhould be ſenfible of thoſe things 
which were conſidered as abuſes, they would then no doubt 
be unanimous in calling for a re-eſtabliſhment of thoſe things 
which were their rights, as the conflitution was in its ori- 
ginal formation. 

Do you recolle& my ſaying any thing about * 


prindiples, and recommending them to level all proper 


A. No, I recollect you mentioned levelling, and ſaid, Mae 
a man who would pretend to bring forward levelling prin- 
ciples, is an abſurd character indeed; for you ſaid, ſuppoſe 
there was a levelling of property to-day, mankind, in 'this 


reſpect, would not be levelled to-morrow. 


. Have you ever read that pamphlet ? 
A: I have read all, a few paſlages excepted, the other day 
at the public-houſe we were at, | 
"Bo you think this is a juſt repreſentation of the ſpeech 


3 


1 


1 I think there are Ls "things in that ſpeech which 
you did not deliver. 
. Then you conſider it as diſſimilar ? 
A. Yes, in ſeveral points. 
. Do you remember this F ellow Ciritene—The 


40 day is at length arrived, when fanaticiſm and ſuperſtition, 


& , deprived of their tinſel trappings, and expoſed, in their 
«© native uglineſs, to the view of mankind, ſlinł ſcowlin 
« back to the cave of obſcurity; there; I hope, they will 
& ever remain., The energy of Engliſhmen will no longer 
« endure this ſtrange uproar of injuſtice. I truſt my coun- 
« trymen are ſick of religious. and political impoſture, and 
« that their deciſive and manly conduct will command, in 
| an imperious tone, which will take no denial, - not a me- 
© lioration of thoſe enormous abuſes, which would be to 
a ' compromiſe with injuſtice; but I truſt they will demand 
« the annihilation of corruptions and abuſes, and a reſtitu- 
« tian of the Farne of human nature. Do you re- 
member that 
N 5 believe that never was expreſſed at the Caſtle Hill 28 
re. 


. Do you remember any thing about the tinſel trappings, | 


* the di linking and ſcowling away? 


Q Do you thiok if it had been uſed by ms you could 
now charge your memory with * 
A. I think I could. 


* 2 your oath you do i 


A. Do you remember this—* It miſt be granted. this 
6 experience is important, becauſe it teaches the ſuffering 
« nations of the preſent day in what manner to prepare their 
« combuſtible ingredients, and humaniſts in what manner 
<« to enkindle them, ſo as to produce with effect that grand 

political explofton, which at the ſame time that it buries 
« deſpotiſm, already convulſive and agonizing, in ruins, may 
e raile up the people to the dignity and ſublime 1 of 
4 freedom.” 

A. I never heard “ political exploſion.” 

Q. Nor combuſtibles ? 

A, No; as far as I can charge my memory with your 
ſpeech, I never heard ſuch words drop from your lips. 

Q. You would certainly have remembered this flight, of 


raiſing up. the people to the Ggnity and ſublime grandeur of 


freedom: 
X 


1 1%) 1 
p A. I. remember a LIP very much like it. 


Not as referable to this ſentence of the N explo- 


A. No. 
Q. Do you rected my » defini ü the beople to arm ? 

Wes believe you never ſaid a word about arms, 

Q. Will you ſwear this? 

A. I will undertake to ſwear you! never recommended 
arms at that meeting. | 
Q. If I had you would have recollected £9 
vw certainly ſhould, becauſe I ſhould have abhorred ſuch 
an a 

Q. Do you remember this Vou behold before you, 
5 « e as I am,” about 22 years of age, a man who has 

« been concerned in three revolutions already ; ; Who eſſen- 
ce tially corttributed to ſerve the revolution in America; who! 
« contributed to that in Holland; and who materially affiſt 
« ed in that of France; and whs will ſtill continue to cauſe 
« revolutions all over the world.” —Do you recolle& any 
ſuch expreſſions ? 

A. I never remember a word of the kind. | 

Q. Will you undertake to ſwear, before God and your 
_ that you never heard it? 

will venture to ſwear that ſuch a ſentiment was never 
brought forward at that meeting. 
Q. Do you recollect my faying thitt the government could 
pack juries when they pleaſed f 
A. I do not remember that you did. 1 75 

Q. Do you remember my ſpeaking about my dial at Lan- 
caſter, with Mr. Walker of Mancheſter ? | 

A. "You might mention it, 

Q. Do you remember this, that the j jury would have con- 
victed us, had not the vile tools of adminiſtration given it 
RT; | | 

A. I do not. 

Do you think you tfiouts if I bad uſed it. 

A. I think I ſhould, 

Q The general tendeney of my eel was moderate | x” 

Q Yes. 

Q. Recommending peace? 

A. Yes, ſometimes you expreſſed Jourrar 3 in a ſtrong man- 
ner; but I never underſtood that you meant to excite people, 
to any kind of diſorder ; you recommended peace and good 
order, and that whatever abuſes exiſted, they muſt obtain 
the removal of thoſe abuſes in a manner conſiſtent with the 
well-being of ſociety.” 
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1 Mz fer Toy eroſs-examined by Ms. Law: (il 


Where do you live? 
* At Sheffield, TIP 
Are you a di entin mini er 
2 Ves SY & 
Q. How long have you lived there ? 
A. Eight or nine years. © | 
Q. Did you know Mr. Yorke when he reſided ere? 
A. In ae ſaw him again till I ſaw him in Vork. | 
Q. And his ſpeech being fo very peaceable 'and orderly, 


did not-it beget in you an inclination to be better acquainted” þ 


with the author of the ſpeech ? . 
A. No, my thoughts were turned on z other ſubjeQs. . 
* N heaven perhaps Me 77 
„ 

Q. Perhaps your thoughts at the time were after fome 
wile; eobſe- chaſe are you fure you was attending to him? 
AKA. Yes. 

1 Was not you talking : about or thinking of fometbing 


A. No, I \ was paying he. * . attention. 
2. Of what deſcription are you as a eating miniſter ? 
A. A Calviniſtie Independent. 
* Have you a church of your owns 
„es. 
0. How many of your congregation have you ſeen here 


90 day? 


A. Not one. 
Q.: Whereabouts is your church ? 
A. Our place of worſhip is in Howard-ſtreet in Sheffield? 
. You are with this other clergyman, Mr. Warwick. 
A. We do not lodge at the ſame houſe. 
Where do . lodge in York ? 
A. At two different places, and I don't know either of 
hem. 
; Q. Should you be able to find the way home without a 


| 8 0 man? 


A. Yes, I can; I know no more about the houſe I was 


at laſt night than I know about your character. 


Q. Who took you there laſt night? 
A. A gentleman I met with in this town, with whom I 
Pecame PENNY familiar, | 


X 2 
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ro What a wild Rory this is for à gentleman 8 
| 


ection of 15 months ago —what is this gentleman' 3 
name ? LON e ee 


A. I do not know. 
Q 4 of the ſame profeſſion vol yourſelf 
es. 
2 What ſtreet is it in? 
. It is near the Payement; I ſlept with him there. 
455 Yorke. Was it the gentleman you ſaw with me? 
A. Yes, I think his name is Walker; J. was coming into 
Mr. Yorke's room; I had never been in his company till I 
came here ; and this gentleman coming out of Mr. Yorke's 
room door, and he made himſelf very free with me; he aſk- 
ed me if I would come and dine with him; I underitood he 
Fas of the ſame PE there he ſtands dehinds the 
udge. 
Mr. Law. Tis very. odd yau ſhould nat know his 
name all this time: 


A. I ſhauld find myſelf at no difficulty at all upon this 


head—could I not addreſs him without * him by 
his name? 


- Q. That is the ſtory you tell. 
Mr. Yorke. I proteſt 1 don't know the gentleman” 5 name 
wen ee e * him 1 e me 
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Mx. LAW's SPEECH. 


Gentlemen of the Jury—There have occurred in the 
courſe of this; cauſe many circumſtances that have occaſion- 
ally excited in my. mind much compaſſion for the unfortunate 
Gentleman who 4s-the object of this indictment; but I muſt 
ſay that my mind is much relieved from the preſſure of that 
compaſſion by the evidence that he has produced to you, 
and, moſt of all, by that that was produced to you laſt ; and 
it does make my mind ſhudder, feeling what I feel, from 
this, and recollecting what I do of other caſes, where a holy 
zeal has brought forward perſons (I dan't uſe the word 
holy zeal in the beſt ſenſe of that word,) but where the zeal 
of enthuſiaſm has brought forward perſons to tell a fabricated 
tale, for the purpoſe of protecting their partiſan from the pu- 
niſhment of the law. I remember recently a clergyman, 
who was indicted for words' of a very dangerous and ſediti- 
ous tendency, upon the Weſtern. Circuit; I don't know 
whether your Lordſhip. was upon that circuit ; but, my 
Lord, there was the caſe of a Mr. Winterbotham, who was 
convicted of a libel, where there came of that holy profeſſion, 
that ought to have taught them better things, miniſter after 
miniſter, the auditors of that ſermon, Who ſwore, with con- 
fident memory and perfect recolleQion, negativing every word 
oken by honeſt and plain men who heard that ſermon, who 
ſpoke to the miſchievous contents of it, who related ſuch a 
plain unvarniſhed tale, that they: received that implicit be- 
lief which was denied to perſons of better pretenſion, but not 
of better credit, as the reſult proved. Gentlemen, Theſe 
are ſad things in the adminiftration of juſtice ; they alarm 
any man who wiſhes to have the truth ſifted and inveltigated, 
and to have either conviction or: acquittal .ſtand upon the 
genuine baſis of juſtice ; and therefore I do ſay, from the 
obſervation of theſe witneſſes, my mind is diſincumbered 
from a great deal of that load of compaſſion which during 
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the cauſe was impreſſed upon it. I did feel for a young gen- 
tleman of talents, who might have ſhone where talents were 
r but I do fear that the miſapplieation of thoſe ta- 
ents; the miſappretienfion”of his mind, ahd the devotion of 
its powers, have been to pervert and miſlead thoſe who were 
the immediate objects upon which his talents were employ. 
ed, and to miſlead himſelf,” as much as any others, in the 
dangerous paths of miſchievous. fedition, into which he has 
been ſeduced, by the mere vanity of being, what he has 
great pretenſions to be, an orator, a public ſpeaker, attracting 
much attention; and I am forry he has fallen #«martyr to it: 
But when I ſpeak of the proof in this cauſe, good God! 
what have I to combat ! T here is not 6ne witneſs that Has 
been called who, induſtriouſly forgetting ſomething,” or from 
the lapſe of time, forgetting - ſomething contained in this 
book; but every one recollects a part, fome recollect ſome- 
thing about the 558 gentlemen in St. Stephen's chapel, others 
recollect his ſaying ſomething about their being ſent away, 
others recollect, becauſe there was a paragraph in the ſpeech 
that Mr. Yorke rather wiſhed they ſhould recollect, as it 
favoured ſomething of a diſpoſition to peace and good order, 
that he was againſt levellers ; that, you find all of them wil 
ling to recollect, though they withhold their recollection from 
thofe parts which are more prominent. But ours is not a caſe 
to be met by the lapſes of memory as to particular parts; it 
was publiſhed by the very right hand, the very immediate 
boſom friend and aſſociate of this man, who had been pre- 
viouſly living with him in his houſe &, reſiding in the place, 
and the very men who have had the confidence to tell you 
to day, that the ſpeech is diſſimilar - Are men who tell you 
this improbable of all tales, that reading it within the ſhort 
compaſs of a tortnight, * many of them when the memory is 
freſh, they tell you that his ſpeech was an exhortation to 
peace and good order throughout, every thing that is favour- 
able to the intereſts of the community, while the printed 
zccount they admit is miſchievous, and has a tendency to 
excite diſorder, and particularly vilifying and tradueing the 
Houſe of Commons. n 
Gentlemen, Before I go to their evidence, let me call an 
unqueſtionably coneluſive one of mv own. He has not been 
examined here as a witneſs, but you have heard him as an 
advocate; and, in that character, it he has not lent me the 
bias of his mind to vilify and diſgrace the Commons Houſe 
of Parliament, then am I not without evidence, omitting 


* I never lived in his houſe, and where is the evidence who has aſſerted | 
| | 4 


it in this trial. 
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Every other particle of evidence in the cauſe, and let me turn 
your attention to the paſſages, where the kind interpoſition 
of my Lord ſtepped forward to prevent him from the raſh- 
neſs he was about to be guilty of : but fortunately he was 
not interrupted till he had completely ſhewn me his diſpoſi- 
tion, that it was perfectly gangrene, and that he had at this 
moment, when it was moſt important to him for his ſafe- 
ty, to have you believe that he did reſpect that important 
branch of the Legiſlature, do you' believe that he ſpoke of 
it with reſpect, when there was no ſuch reaſon that he ſhould - 
be upon his guard that there is now. One would have ſup- 
row that when he was endeavouring to make you believe 
e did fo expreſs himſelf, that he would certainly fo have 
expreſſed himſelf now. And, Gentlemen, I have taken it 
down—the gentleman is near me, and will contradict me if 
I am wrong, and you yourſelves will recollect whether I ſtate 
it correctly. Speaking of the Negro cauſe, he ſays, the Houſe 
of Commons thought it better to advance the cauſe of na- 
tional wealth than the cauſe of national honour. That is a 
direct charge upon this body; and if his paſſions are not ſuf- 
ficiently under controul to be decent at this moment of 
peril, do you think that, in the full ſecurity of his vanity, he 
would have had his imagination on the check more at that 
time—do you think he would have been more upon his 
uard—do a think he would have been leſs likely to fall 
ito the lapſes that are ſtated with reſpect to him, and which 
it appears to me he is as much the publiſher of in point of 
kw as Gales himfelt. N | 
Now, here he ſays, ſpeaking with much anger of the ſuſ- 
fion of the Habeas Corpus act, (which the preſent go- 
ernment, nor no government with the leaſt wiſdom, ever 
reſorts to, but in cafes of ſuch urgent neceffity, as when the 
meaſure would be otherwiſe unwarrantable, is not only war- 
rantable, but deſerving of approbation and praiſe) now, 
what does he ſay of that body, acting under an impulſc of 
neceſſity, infinitely greater than ever has exiſted betore for 
the ſuſpenſion of that act. We have had it ſuſpended, it is 
true, in the firſt inſtance, in the time of the Pretender, bur 
at that time the army of Great Britain was ſtrong; there 
was no internal danger of à magnitude equal to that of late. 
But of this meaſure of the Legiflature, and particularly of 
the Houſe of Commons, for he does not embrace the Lords 
in his general reprobation, he ſays in thoſe emphatic words, 
with which, in the moment of” peril, he has the raſnneſs 
to calumniate this body: © The Houſe of Commons have, 
in one day, laid the liberties of the people at the foot of the 
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15 and every man had occaſion to tremble for his per- 

ſonal Hberty.“ Is that a true repreſentation of that act os 
Legiſlature, and ſanctioned by. the Crown, which if one was 
defirous'of catching a haſty I, might itſelf have been 
the ſubje& of proſecution ? Will you believe, then, that this 
gentleman was more upon his guard at that time, when an 
advertiſement was inſerted, notifying, that Citizen Yorke 
was to make an addreſs to them; and one of the witneſſes 
ſays, he had known ſome time before that he was to make 
the ſpeech, it being evidently the talk of men,. women, and 
children, that he was to make it; and one of the perſons 
by whom Mr, Frith was employed, told him that morning, 
10 that famous orator was to make a ſpeech; and yet ſome 
of theſe witneſſes have had the confidence to tell you, it was 
an accidental unforeſeen circumſtance ; that a voice was heard; 
and really When one hears the enthuſiaſtic fanatic way. in 
which it is ſtated, a voice was heard calling upon Citizen 
Yorke to fill that tribune, in which all the (edition was pre- 
Tently to be vomited forth, there is a degree of profane fa. 
naticiſm about the expreſſion, that I own ſhocked me very 
much at the time. - Bur it appears that this was a regulat 
digefted, projected plan between Mr. Gales, Mr. Broomhead, 
and this gentleman, that he was then to aſcend. the chair, 
this ſpeech was to be let off, and all theſe combuſtible in- 
gredients to be adminiſtered, . which were, to | produce 
that political exploſion, to blow up what they chooſe to 
denominate defpotifm ; which, if it were an abominable go- 
vernment, as they have had the wickedneſs to compare this 
government to thoſe at Turkey and Afia, I do-not know 
whether a momentary revolution would not be better. But 
wehen they are praying with religious fervour for the arrival 
of that moment, a revolution, when the miſts of prepudice 
were to be removed from the eyes of the public, and when 
that government is to be done away, which had been the 
pride of their anceſtors, the pride of themſelves, and which 
by that prudent degree of temperate amendment which no 
perſon would refiſt upon a N to the Legiſla- 
ture, would inſure to us all the ble | | 
the comfort of all preceding ages; and yet, Gentlemen, alt 
theſe bleſſings are to be put at hezard for the raſh ambition 
of this young man and his affociates z and they have the 
confidence to tell you reſpecting thoſe pikes: One of them 
fays, that the two meaſures of the arming and the afſocia- 
tions at Sheffield, againſt which thoſe arms were ſuppoſed to 
be prepared, were cotemporary events; and the man wao 
adinits, that upon the 7th of April theſe arms had been pre- 
| < 


flings which have been 
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pared by himſelf, ſwore it was becauſe at that moment tlie 


gentlemen of Sheffield had entered into an armed aſſociation, 


and that it was to defend themſelves againſt that aſſociation; 
Whereas it appears, by a written paper in the hand of Mr. 
Frith, that it did not commence till the iſt of May. Ir is 


ſworn, that upon the 2d of April Mr. Yorke was not 
ſent in this committee-room, but reſpecting which Broom- 


head does net fix it to that particular day; but of this he is 


perfectly clear, he was there ſeveral days before the 7th of 
April, when the propoſition was 'to be made ; by which it 


appears, that he was privy to the communication that a ſham 


motion ſhould be made for a petition to Parliament, and that 


he ſhould, with Broomhead, have been the means of carrying 
it into effect. Is that contradicted by any body? It is con- 


firmed by the event, which is worth all the poſitive ſwearing 
they may bring you. If it. had been the purpoſe of this 
meeting to petition Parliament reſpectfully, one would think 
they would have got that petition prepared, juſt the ſame as 
they had the petition to the King for the abolition of Slave- 
1 0 No ſuch petition was prepared; but it is agreed that it 

ould be propoſed. Broomhead ſaid it was agreed it thould 


be negatived. What was the event? it was negatived : But 
it it was agreed at the committee that it ſhould be propoſed, 


then why did not ſome of the committee get up and ſecond 


it! How came it to be ſtill- born! that is what Broomhead * 
ſays ; and you obſerve the unwillingneſs with which every 


particle of evidence is extracted from him ; and yet he 1s 


_ compelled by the force of truth to admit it. Gentlemen, 
This very paper contains the reaſons they aſſigned to the 


public why they would not petition the Houſe of Commons 


again, and therefore it falls in and dove-tails with every part 
ok their plan. What Mr. Broomhead ſays muſt be true, 
becauſe it was negatived. They afterwards endeavour to 


make one believe that there never was any idea but of doing 
that thing; and at the ſame time you obſerved no ſuch ad- 
dreſs was prepared. The reaſons that they aſſign are, that 
the Houſe: of Commons is ſo corrupt a body, that it is not 
proper to addreſs them at all, nor petition them ; and that it 


is perfectly folly or phrenzy to ſuppoſe that a corrupt agent 
| would diſmiſs himſelf. | | 


Then, as to Mr. Frith, who lives in Sheffield—and if 


there could be any imputation upon his charadter, it muſt be 


known to thoſe perſons ; and if there had been an imputation, 


I don't think they wculd have omitted to have brought ir 
forward *. It is true, they have got Taylor here, whom they 
thought would contradict him. But what is the contradic- 


Y 3; | 
* 1 was prevented from going into his character by the Judge,—Sec p. 71. 
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tion? h receivespaſtive confirmation, inſtead of.contradic- 
tion, This gentleman fays, that in his converſation with 
him he did not object to any thing but the principle: Says 
he, the principle is a miſchievous one: Vou Have laid down 
two when you ſay, Sala: Popul Juprema lex, the public wel- 
Fare is the ſupreme law. In that 1 agree with you; but 
when you lay down, that the will of the people is the ſove- 
reign law, that is, the collecting the voice of the people in 
the tumultuous. way, in which alone that voice could be 
collected; that the voice of the people, in that general ſenſe, 
is the ſupreme law, 1s ſaying that tumult, riot, and . 
are to be ſubſtituted in the room of government and the 
law : And therefore Mr. Frith, upon very reafonable princi- 
ples, did diſapprove of that; and when he was aſked how 
Be ed him, e was ſtruck with a ſplendid exhibition of 
_ aratorical talents; and Frith bore a very jult teſtimony to 
His talents, lamenting, at the fame time, that His talerits 
might lead him to do a great deal of miſchief 3 and that he 
faid he had been in three revolutions already: that he had 
contributed to the revolution in America; had been inſtru- 
mental in that of Holland; was aſſiſting in that of France; 
and hoped to effect more revolutions ere he died. A mind 
early tutored with principles of political good or ill, may 
early be attracted: we are not concerned to make him ſtate 
the truth. If this gentleman truly ftates "that Which he 

heard, and he has ſtated it in "terms correſponding in the 
Janguage of it to many things in this book, then' I think 
there can be no heſitation in believing it was actually utter- 
ed. What intereſt has Mr. Frith, in God's name, to utter 
a fingle ſyllable that be made uſe of! and let me beſeech 
you to conſider. the difference between poſitive and negative 
evidence. If a man {peaks to a particular circumſtance of 
an exiſting fact, from the recollection of thoſe circumſtances, 
and another man is brought only to lay, I don't recollect 
ſuch a thing paſſing; the one does not counterbalance the 
other; becauſe, in the one caſe, it is engraven upon the me- 
mory; in the other, there is an oblivion comes upon the 
mind. In the courſe of 15 months the vifionary impreſſion 
of a few words is fo natural, that it is wonderful they ſhould 
retain them; and the only way they could retain them is 
this, that they have been in the habit of reconfidering them, 
and repeating them. I know that, in the courſe of my own 
experience, the very firſt ſpeeches 1 have heard in Parſiament 
or in the Courts, attending as a ſtudent, many of them re- 
mained with an indelible impreſſion, while many other cir- 
eumſtances of much greater importance have made no im- 
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preſſion. at all, The defence of this gentleman is, that he. 
was contendi 2 a. reform in Parliament; that he 
wag anly diſcuſſing before the aſſembled multitude the pro- 
priety of ſuch reform, and that he had not the leaſt” idea of 
 infiquating any diſreſpe&fu] mention af that Houſe, or the 
idea of effectuating a reform without their conſent, One of 
their witneſſes ſpoke of his having demanded an annihilztion 
of abuſcs, and not a compromiſe with injuſtice, Is that the 
language, conſidering he deemed every thing an injuſtice by 
which the made of obtaining thatreform was delayed ; coul 
he uſe that language without meaning immediate reſtraint | 
and force upon their inclination ? And now I will come to 
that which is conclufive evidence, of the publication by him : 
He is anſwerable for all the conſequences, even if not the very 
words, if he and this Gales, living together, in communion. 
together, choſe to utter to the public, and ſend up a box 
of theſe miſchievous pamphlets , he is as liable to anſwer for 
the publication as for the ora] calumny on the Houle of 
Commons uttered at the Caſtle Hill, How does it appear 
2 he publiſhed it? Mr. Gales the printer was his confi- 
lential friend: this Mr. Gales, at whoſe houſe he reſided, 
with whom. he previouſly ſettled that purpoſe, and negatived 
that motion when it ſhould be made; thus united, and at- 
ing together in the moſt miſchievous part of their miſchievous 
- contrivances, this perſon. is about to publiſh it, and afks him 
to write. it for him; and ſays Broomhead, © Silence gave 
« conſent,” Thus he repreſents him as being requeſted? to 
write down. that ſpeech, and gave what conveyed to his 
mind the idea, of conſent. The ſpeech appears preſently 
ubliſhed in the town where both of them reſide, and was read 
every body; and this incredible thing takes place. Theſe 
people ſay they read thoſe things receatly publiſhed, and that 
they did not believe it to be ſimilar; that what paſſed upon 
the Caſtle Hill was properly loyal and peaceful ; that the 
other contained a great quantity of combuſtible ingredients, 
and was calculated to produce a political exploſion ; and with 
all theſe differences about it, all of them communicating to- 
gether, and being in intimacy with Gales, none of them 
complained to him that this ſpeech had been miſreprefented— 
Can you believe that, Geatlemen !—Why, ſuppoſe any of 
you had made a ſpeech, and it was publiſhed in the town 
where you reſi by the friend of your boſom, the man 
unh whom you was living wo communicating at the very 
| — 2 


bad quitted the town of Sheffield when this box of pamphlets had 
deen ſent. Of the reſt of this aſſertion, ſee note to page 20. 
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time, and that he does not merely publiſh it, but he ſends | 
away box-loads of it, incloſes it in covers to the ſeveral 
members of Parliament, obtruding it upon every member of 
Parliament ſuppoſed to be favourable to plans of reform, more 
temperate than thoſe of the perſons alluded to, that all this 
ſhall paſs without Mr. Yorke's having any notice of it—T_ 
ſay it is as much flrapped about his neck as if you could ſee 
his hand penning every word of which it is compoſed ; and 
therefore it is clear, that he either uttered the ſpeech, or ap- 
proves its contents, and ratifies it afterwards, and is com- 
pletely anſwerable for the whole wickedneſs of the publica- ' 
tion. Mr. Yorke has laid in a claim to your conſideration, | 
as a perſon declaiming on political topics, as informing the 
minds of others in the pure purſuit of public freedom; and 
in the exerciſe of public - virtue,” with the great names to 
which, I think, with no little vanity, he has endeavoured to 
aſſimilate his own name and labours *. But if he had taken this 
work of Locke's, with all the context about it; if, inſtead of 
ſo reading the detached part, taken from the works of Locke, 
or from the works of the other reſpectable perſons alluded 
to, and uttered to 12,000 people; aſſembled in a tumul- 
tuous manner, in x time of public ferment, with the 
enemy at the door, theſe people were encouraged to take 
arms, obeying that encouragement, and the arms have been 
ſhewn you to-day, fabricated under the eye and with the 

approbation of Lorke, (for that is diſtinctly iti evidence) 
Yorke knowing to whoſe hands theſe miſchievous inſtru- 
ments were to be conſigned, for we have it from the un- 
willing teſtimony of Widdiſon, that 2 dozen and a half of 
theſe were to be made for Gales and his affociates ; ſo that 
you find them communicating in every part; a dozen and 
a half were to be made for Gales and ſeveral others; and a 
quantity of ſhafts, to the number of 130 or 140, in order 
to make that miſchievous weapon uſefu] for the purpoſes for 
which it ſeeins calculated; when I fee this brought home 
to the defendant, I know how to combine principle with 
practice, in the language of ſome of the authors which this 
gentleman has recommended, to effe& that political ex- 
ploſion, which evidently ſeems the whole of this plan of 
writing, of ſpeaking, and of arming, was calculated to pro- 
duce—it was the extreme of miſchievous ſedition. And 
now, Gentlemen, as to the complaints this gentleman has 
made of his continued confinement, I, knowing many of the 


* Thereſore, it is vanity to imitate any good action, or to adopt any juſt 
ſentiment. S 6.4 
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Taiications of this buſineſs, which, if they had been pur- 
ſued, might have led to ſtill. more dangerous conſequences, - 
I would'adviſe him, without ſpecifying particulars, in future 
to ſpare complaints where he has none to make, and rather 
to be thankful for the lenity of the preſent proſecution for: a a 
miſdemeanour, without which he might have felt the rigours 
of another ſpecies of proſecution. But when he ſays he is 
hunted down by the government, I aſk him, was it not open 
to him to have had bail; and if circumſtances of private 
embarraſſment has diſenabled him to avail himſelf of that 
bail, I do not think it very candid to throw out harſhneſs - 
againſt government. ay 4 3803 

Mr. Torte. It is no ſuch thing; I defy any man to ſay 

I owe 501. in the world. | 5 2 

Mr. Fuſtice Rooe. Mr, Law, you are at liberty to ſtate 
to the Jury that Mr. Vorke might have been admitted to 
bail, but nothing further. 1.85 


Mr. Law. Gentleman, That bail was eaſy, and I know - 
thoſe who are intruſted with the proſecution, if any body had 
ſaid that the quantity of bail was inconvenient, it would have 
been alleviated to the loweſt ſam poſſible &; and there is not 
another man in the kingdom who has not availed himſelf of 
that opportunity, except in caſes of -civil ſuit, which has 
been the caſe with a few men, But let it not go abroad im 
unfounded infinuation, that this gentleman, or any other 
perſon in the kingdom, is the object of a ſpecies of proſecu- 
tion, 'which, thank God, for ſeveral years the adminiſtration 
of this country has ſtood without being imputed to it. Upon 
that matter, however, he has improperly faid—L ought not 
to urge it, becauſe it may probably by-and-by be conſidered ; 
and I truſt every circumitance will be conſidered ; for 1 tell. 
him, in ſpite of his renunciation, it is the ſpirit of the Engliſh 
conſtitution to adminiſter, even in deſpite to him, juſtice with 
mercy, although he has renounced any claim to mercy. 

p Why then, Gentlemen, having eftabliſhed that this is a 

; publication with which he is immediately chargeable, can 

| you refer the language of it to the fair, genuine, liberal diſ- 
cuſſion of a topic of controverſy, upon the ſubject of reform 
in Parliament, or is not this a publication that aims at the 
deſtruction” of the regular government of this country.— 
But if this does contain ſuch miſchievous principles as I ſay 
it does, how could that gentleman, with any jealouſy of his 
fame how could that gentleman, with any reſpect for his 
ſafety, ſuffer this to gain ground in the country as a declara- 
| | \ 


on what is here ſaid reſpecling the bail, ſee the Preface. 
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tian of his ſentimecits,, Li every ſentiment of. his 
as he would: bare you bon is 3 — to it. uy | 
juſt mention a CI on that came. 
naturally from Mr. Fruh, nh 12 
ſion 2 3 mind. He recolleQed ſeveral things from ac- 
| gang to part with him. ſeveral times: 
Nr. Yorke 1 and though in the habits of our 
profeſſion. we dar *t. preciſely know all they mean to ſay, that 
gentleman. brought out an infinite quantity of matter to 
which 1 ſhould not have aduiſed that gentleman. There 
was ſomething ſaid about families advanced to the throne 
that forgot the principles that advanced them there, Whe- 
ther you were fpeaking of the advancement of the houſe of 
Brunſwick, or the houſe of Hanover, I don't reeollect, but I 
know there was ſomething pointed that you uttered upon 
that ſubj Ms. Yorlte injec there, and. alate if wonld 
have refted ; but upon looking over this book, ſays: he, do 
you think it was any thing like this —the trieanial aQt.;—O 


ſtory, reſlects an undoubted credit upon. it. But 
not only Mr. Frith recolledts theſe paſſages, but Wreaks and 
Gillot recolle&, and very pointedly recollect the circum- 
ſtances tfiat paſſed. Indeed, I own 3 — a 
Nhat when he was afked if he had 
ſince he ſaid; fifty times, I dare ſuy; 1 erg apt 
rained as if it Was to a 2 I ſhould have e 


ry. 
who, from the hk of time, forgatthe.particular paſſages 
ianed: And there ſeems to have 


pardon me, I don't mean to pa 
talents; I have not done it yet; but 1 think that was an 
aukward thing, and it might have made me recollect it; hut 
ſome of them recollect the context; and ane of the diſſent- 
ing clergymen recollected the words annihilation. of corrup- 
tions and abuſes, and a reſtitution of the original rights of 
human nature: and this cemanding of an annihilation of 


* 
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is by perſons 
to Parliament, Y way of 


they chooſe to confider as vices in the ſyſtem. Now, the 
other parts you have Heurd alraidy corfiderably diſcuſſed, 


and my learned friend was anxious to have every part of it 
read to you in evidence; and I will give him the benefit of 
any explanation that can be derived from the context, and if 
there be a prevailing honeſt ſentiment, from which the writer 
or the ſpeaker has in-a'raſh moment | occaſionally deviated, 
that occaſional deviation one would conſent to pardon, in 
favour of a general good intention, where that good inten- 
tion was permanent: But when 1 ſee him treating the reli- 
gion of this country as fanaticifm—when I find him treating 
the preſent laws and government of this country as a politi- 
cal impoſture upon mankind—when I find him Rating to 
them that they had endured theſe things too long, and would 
endure them no longer, which imports, that it was a griev- 
ance to endure them, till the light of reaſon had illuminated 
them —and when I find him, in order that every man's mind 
map feel what he wiſhes them to feel, telling them, that all 
this is-prefudice and uſurpation, and that it is high time for 
this illummated pevple to tell thoſe who repreſent them, and 
who were in communion with the other two branches, 
that it is time for them, and, he ſaid with a ſneer, for the 
558 gentlemen to go about their buſineſs. Upon theſe ex- 
preffions, there is hardly a witneſs who does not agree in 
confirming the uſe of them. I pur it to any one of you ſepa- 
rately, can you find a way in which it could have been re- 
ſpectfully ſpoken ; could he fay it but with diſreſpe&t; can 
you believe that he wiſhed that the perſons to whom he was 
addrefling himſelf, ſhould feel reſpectfully of them, When 

| he was ſpeaking in the flight flippant terms in which he 
ſpoke of them, But, Gentlemen, I call ta your recullec- 
tion, in aid of this obſervation, how twice to night he de- 
vated into the fame intemperance, and in his addreſs to you, 
was guilty of that which might have been the ſubject of a 
_ proſecution, if the humane interpoſition of my Lord had 
not ſtopped him. Then the evidence goes to the poſitive 
unimpeached recollection of three perſons. The large parts 
of this ſpeech uttered at the time when the moſt miſchief 
could be produced, to a multitude of 5 or 6096, or double 
the number, collected by public advertiſement ; which ad- 
vertiſement ſtates, that in all probability a great number ot 
friends would come from the country, and endeavouring to 
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cheat the multitude into a belief, that there was that 1 
mous contempt of the Houſe of Commons, that they cies 
. reſolve to petition them no more; then this inflammatory 
addreſs, touching their paſſions upon every ſubject moſt cal- 
- culated. to move them, touching them upon the ſubject upon 
which Parliament is about to give them that prudent redreſs, 
I mean upon the ſubject of the ſlave trade, and that he was 
. wiſhing, firſt of all, to irritate their feelings; and then, in 
this publication, ſays, their ſituation was little better than 
the perſons of whom he was ſpeaking. TY DR nd 
In the addreſs to the King, he ſays, As we ourſelves feel, 
ve are naturally led to ſympathiſe with thoſe who feel alſo. 
_ « Withing to be rid of the weight of oppreſſion. under 
« which. we groan, we are induced to compaſſionate thoſe 
 « who groan alſo, and to deſire an alleviation of their ſuf- 
« ferings. On our own account. we have repeatedly peti- 
„ tioned the lower Houſe of Parliament, but petitioned in 
« vain. We are weary of the practice: We are diſguſted to 
[| hear the hallowed name of liberty made the ſport of cor. 
| | « rupt placemen ; and we are ſhocked to ſee that, in the 
| practice of legitlation, humanity is but a name.“ 
4 | Now, I aſk, can there be a more pointed libel upon the 
1 Whale legiſlature than this, holding out to the people of this 
| country, that thoſe Who are the fountains of law and the 
[ | | ſources of protection, that to them humanity is merely a 
1 name. In God's name, how is the Parliament of the coun- 
i | try—how is the King, who preſides at the head of that Par- 
| liament, to be. obeyed, if people are to be taught te treat 
them with that habitual contempt ! This is not a caſe of 
ordinary ſedition, of light words, or a caſe in which a few 
expreſſions may meet the cenſorious eye of a critical ob- 
. ferver; but the whole fabric of this ſpeech is miſchief ; a pe- 
. ttilence, affecting the vitals of the conſtitution in every part 
of it. And if puniſhment does not come down upon this d: 
| gentleman, it is in vain, from this moment, to talk of that * 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


- which he affects to prize ſo much—the liberties of the preſs : N 
For, unleſs its vices are reſtrained, the licence of the preſs 3 
will deſtroy the liberty of it, and precipitate us into that ſtate 

of anarchy and confunon, which obtains in another country; 
and which anarchy and confuſion has been mainly produced 
by the miſchief 1 am complaining of. The licenſed abuſe 
ot every character, by the numerous journaliſts of that coun- 

try, deſtroyed: their liberty, which. was followed by all that 

wickedneſs which has made every man, who had the leaſt 
ſentiment of virtue ſhudder; and 1 know no way ſo effectual 

to nip. the miſchief in the bud, to have our dwellings ſe- 
cured to us from dhe depredations of thoſe who wantonly 

| a 


rival the magiſtracy of 4 couritry, who addreſs multitudes 
for the purpoſe of ing;—and let it not be ſaid that the 
words ilipped eaſually from him—he muſt contempla 
arming who approves arms when they are made. It is nos 
upon the looſe wording of a letter that 1 lay a ſtreis, he has 
one put into his hand, ſent by an aſſociate, upon this record: 
Unleſs, therefore, you are ready to conſign your country to 
ſpoil —unleſs you are prepared to ſatisfy the fecurity of pri- 
vate life as well as public, in reſpect to characters, you will 
not give this broad encouragement to libellers—to the 
movers of ſedition and miſchief, which would be given if 
you heſitate a moment in giving the verdict which is War- 
ranted by that unimpeached body of evidence that has been 
laid before you, which is merely attempted to be affailed by 
the non- recollection of a few perſons of the deſcription of 
ſome of the witneſſes here, very fanatical, very zealous, very 
unworthy, from their manners, of any belief; a colluſion, 
and dloſed with that, which appeared to me groſs perjury, 
by the man whom they make to bring up the rear of their 
army z—you cannot believe the manner in which that evi- 
dence was given; but, if you believed it to the utmaſt, it 
does not impeach the poſitive teſtimony of the evidence we 
have produced; and, if you ſhould ſo believe, you will do 
that which is effential to the ſafety of yourſelves, your 
country, and the government that protects you—give that 
verdict of conviction that will conſign him to the proper pu- 
niſhment that awaits him, where he will find, although he 
may renounce it, that juſtice is tempered with mercy. 
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SUMMING UP. 
| — 4 . 
Ma. JUSTICE RO ORE. 
Gentlemen of the Jury, 

THERE is no principle I can more properly begin with 
in this caſe, before | ſum up to you, than that which the de- 
fendant himſelf ſet out with; namely, the defiring you to 
diſcharge all prejudices from your mind upon this occaſion. 1 
do not ſuppoſe that fuch a caution is neceſſary; but, however 
I do entirely agree with him, and I do hope, and do not doubt 
but you will attend to the evidence that has been produced in 
this cauſe, without giving way either to falſe mercy on one 
fide, or falſe prejudices on the other; that you will attend 
wholly to the evidence, and know, that the beft way in which 
a Jury can execute their daty, is to give their verdict ac- 
cording to the evidence before the. 4 

I told the defendant that you ſhould be apprized of what 
I conſidered to be the right of every man in this country; 
namely, that he has a right to diſcourſe upon ſpeculative 
plans of reform, with this proviſo, that he ſhall not endan- 
ger the peace of his country; for whenever ſpeculative men 
are not contented with, but go beyond their abſtract ſpecu- 
lation, it is for a Jury to determine whether they do not 
mean to do ſomething more, ſo to diſturb the public mind, 
as to bring the conſtitution into diſcredit, and to excite the 
ſubjects of the country to a ſtate of tumult and difafeQion ; 
and we all know that the comfort and baſis of all govern- 
ments is the mutual good affection that ſubſiſts between the 
magiſtrate and the people. If, on the one hand, the ma- 
giſtrate does not love the people, or if, on the other hand, 
the people do not look up to their magiſtrate with love and 
reſpect, that country never can go on in comfort and pro- 
ſperity ; and it is therefore a vice of the moſt odious and 


dangerous tendency, to wiſh to excite diſaffection between 
the governor and the people, 
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Before I ſtate to you the nature of this charge, 


% 
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I will alſo 
exhort you to bear this in mind, that the doctrine of annual 
Parliaments and univerſal ſuffrage, is that upon which men 
1 honeftly held different opinions. I think, as 1 
have told the defendant, in the courſe of the buſineſs, that 
the queſtion of annual Parliaments has been wholly miſun- 
derſtood ; for that, upon the ſubje of annual Parliaments 
we have them to this day, for the King does call the Par- 
liament together every year : and the old conſtitution of this 
country, undoubtedly was, that it was at the pleaſure of the 
Crown whether it would call a new Parliament or aſſemble 


the old one; that was the conftitution of this country at the 


ra of the revolution: for, from the earlieſt time to the ac- 


ceſſion of King William, the King had it in his power to 


aſſemble cither the old or call a new. Parliament, but was 
not obliged to call them annually together. Since that time 
two alterations have been made; by the ſtatute of King Wil- 
liam they were prohibited calling the ſame Parliament more 


than three times, and fince that ſeven times and no more; 
and, therefore, queftions ſtarted upon that ſubject appear 


not- tage, he, for the one ee —.— only 
abridgments of the King's prerogative, the King might 
call them as often as he pleaſed; after the ſtatute of Geo. I. 


he called them together for ſeven years only. 


As to ſeptennial Parlaments, it is not for us to diſcuſs, 


it is enough to remind you that it is the law of the land; 
and whoever wants to change it, by any other means than 
that of fair diſcufſion, is a bad member of the ſtate. 


As to univerſal ſuffrage, we know, for three centuries paſt, 
we have had a legiſlative condemnation of univerſal ſuffrage 
in this country, and in no country upon the earth has uni- 
verſal ſuffrage ever prevailed. In a neighbouring country, 
after having tried it, they found it would not do. In no 
country has it obtained, and it is, at this moment, contrary 
to the law of this country. After hearing that, whoever 
would by any other means than fair diſcuſſion, inforce the 
rho of univerſal ſuffrage, is a miſchieyous member of 
lociet7. | 

"Theſe things being premiſed to you, I will now ſtate the 
indictment which has been found againſt the defendant, It 
« ſtates that he, together wich Joſeph Gales, and Richard 
« Daviſon, being ſeditious and diſaffected perſons, and in- 
A tending to break and diſturb the peace of this realm, did, 
eon the 7th of April, in the thirty-fourth year of the zeign 
* of our Sovereign Lord George the Third, now King of 
| 25 2 2 . 
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* Great Britain, and ſo forth, and on divers other days and 
c times, as well before as after, with force and arms, at 
“ Sheffield aforeſaid, | in the county aforeſaid, unlawfully, 
< maliciouſly, and ſeditiouſly, did combine, conſpire, and 
“ confederate with each other, and with divers other diſaf- 
c fected and ill-diſpoſed; ſubjects, whoſe names are to the 
E ſaid jurors unknown, to traduce, vilify, and defame the 
« Commons Houſe of Parliament, and the government 
this Realm, and to excite a ſpirit of diſcontent, diſaffec+ 
* tion, and ſedition in the minds of the liege ſubjects of our 
* faid Lord the King, towards and againſt our faid Lord 
the King, and the government of this realm. 
This is one of the allegations neceffary for you to attend 
to; for, unleſs you find that what they did was done with 
ſome of theſe views, the defendant. is entitled to your ac- 
quittal. The firſt charge is, that he conſpired with Gales ; 
and a conſpiracy with two is ſufficient : ſo that whether Da- 
viſon was a conſpirator or not is not material, if Mr. Yorke 
and Gales conſpired together. 
- There is a — allegation, that in purſuance of this 
conſpiracy, they did cauſe and procure certain ſubjects, © 4000, 
or more, to aſſemble together on the Caſtle Hill, at Shef- 
vc field, for the purpoſe of hearing divers ſcandalous, ſedi- 
< tious, and inflammatory ſpeeches, reſolutions, and writ- 
& ings of, and concerning the Commons Houſe of Par- 
« Jiament.” e ee TPO OI DS . 
And there is a further allegation, that they did it in pur- 
ſuance of the conſpiracy, and © to induce the ſubjects to be- 
& lieve:that.the Houſe of Commons was inattentive to the 
< lawful. wiſhes, defires, and petitions of the people, &c. - 
There are alſo. counts for printing and “ publiſhing a 
« ſeditious pamphlet, of and concerning the ſaid Commons 
& Houſe of: Parliament, and the government of this realm, 
<« entitled, Proceedings of the. Public Meeting held at Shef- 
field, in the open Air, on the 7th of April, 1794; and 
« alſo an Addreſs to the Britiſh Nation, N xpoſition 
of the Motives which have determined the People of Shef- 
<« field to Petition the Houſe of Commons no more on the 
« Subject of: Parliamentary Reform; and alſo, that he did 
« conſpire and confederate with divers other. diſaffected and 
« ill-diſpoſed ſubjects, to break and diſturb the peace and 
ct tranquillity. of this realm, and to raiſe. and excite riots, 
« commotions, and tumults therein, amongſt the ſubjects of 
* our faid Lord the King, and-to incite and encourage the 
6 ſaid ſubjects to furniſh and provide arms and offenſive 


a +» oy » 


| Ha 4 "8g ) 5 
| F weapons, for the purpoſe of more effectually raiſing and 
© carrying on ſuch riots, commotions, and tumults.“ | 
Now, in order to make out theſe points, perhaps, it will 
be better, before I ſum up the evidence, to point your at- 
tention to one circumſtance, and that is, that you would 
conſider, as to the ſpeech printed and the ſpeech proved to 
have been uttered, what is the fair conſtruction of them: 
That the ſpeeches, if they were "uttered by the party as pub- 
liſhed, relate to the goyernment of this country there can be 
no doubt. When our nation ſhall be regenerated, theſe 
e perſecuted men will wear civic crowns.” He ſpeaks of 
aur nation, and then he addrefſes them and ſays, Fellow 
'& Citizens, the day is at length arrived,” and ſo on; and, 
throughout, he ſeems to me never to ſpeak of govern- 
ment in general, without having the Britiſh conſtitution in his 
view; that is the principal part of the inuendoes in this in- 
dictment. The inuendoes, in general are, that he meant, 
among others, to allude to the government of this country, 
of which 1 think you can hardly entertain a doubt, provided 
the ſpeeches and the publication are fairly ſtated. You are 
therefore to conſider, ſuppoſing the inuendoes fairly ſtated, 
whether it was their intention merely to enlighten the minds 
of the people upon a ſpeculative point, or to carry them a 
ſtep further, and excite a ſpirit of diſcontent, diſaffection, 
and ſedition in their minds. If you ſhould be of opinion 
that the defendant uttered theſe ſpeeches with that view, or 
that they had that tendency, even though he might not have 
that defign; yet, if a man will, in a public aſſembly, utter 
words, having a ſeditious tendency, he muſt take the con- 
ſequences; and he can, in my opinion, no more juſtify him- 
ſelf for what he has done, by ſaying he did not think it would 
have that conſequence, than a man who ſhould fire a piſtol 
among a crowd ſhould be allowed to ſay, I did not think my 
piſtol would have gone ſo far, or that a man ſhall be allowed 
to ſay, I only meant to try the effect of powder, and did not 
think it would have killed the man. The crime of ſedition 
has nothing analogous to it, excEpt the crime of high treaſon. 
If a man is robbed on 'the highway, he ſees exactly the ex- 
tent of the loſs ; but who ſhall ſay, when a man addreſſes an 
aſſembly, in a way to inflame the multirude, who ſhall ſay 
where the miſchief ſhall end: it is impoſſible for any man 
to anſwer for the miſchief; and for that reaſon it is that I tell 
you as my own private opinion, I think it is a crime that 
Has nothing analogous to it in this country, except the crime 
pf high treaſon, becauſe the extent can never be aſcertained; 


therefore men malt be cautious as to what they utter, and i 


the bl of this to have a controul over them; 

it is the province of a Jury, when ſpeeches 
= them that are libellous or ſeditious, to ſay whether — 4 
think the party has really uttered them, if they do thi 
the party uttered the ſpeeches, and that the ſpeeches have a 
ſeditious tendency; ill Lam ets infirmed. I ſhall never 
8 intention of the party, but to 
the thing itſelf. 
Having premiſed ſo much, I will now proceed to the 
evidence. 


2 Ne Lordſhip recapitulated the evidence an the part of 


* This ix enge onthe pat of th projection On 
the part of the defendant, you have heard a ſpeech upon 
which I will make no comment, except this, that 2 
ſome obſervations certainly not very reverently of the Houſe 
of Commons that by the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Cc 
act they had laid the liberties of the people at the foot of the 
throne. It was better ſtopped, that nothing farther might 
on upon that ſubject; and it is a line that it is ſurely the 
of a to purſue ; becauſe he cannot fit here and 
do his duty, unleſs he ſtops a man the moment he ſa 
word to ſlander the laws. I cannot fuffer the acts | 
Legiſlature to be cenſured. He ſupported his ſpeculative prin- 
ciples of annual Parliaments and univerſal and ſays 
he has uttered no more than what may be found in the 
ſpeeches of fuch men as the late Lord. Chatham, - Lord 
Camden, Sir George Saville, Archdeacon Paley, and others ; 
and it is very true they have done fo, and we believe in 
charity that tney have honeſtly done ſo ; and if the conduct 
of the defendant here had been merely a ſpeculation of his 
own, it would have been a different thing; but when thoſe 
ſpeculations are gone forth in a large aſſembly, it will be for 


vou to judge whether you will give him credit for the inno- 


cence of his exertions, whether he did nat addreſs them 
with 2 view to inflame their minds and their paſſions. He 
ſays that he did not ; and he urges, and has a right to urge, 
as to the conſequences of his ſpeech, that Sheffield has had nd 


_ riet an it ſince, and that it is almoſt the only town in which 


no riot has enſued; and even if it is ſo, what conſequences | 

have enſued we have nothing to do with. The next part of 

his defence goes to deny that the pamphlet itſelf, and the 

fpeech which he uttered, really had that ſeditious tendency, 

er could bear the conſtruction that the witneſſes for the 
2 


witneſſes. 
(Here his 
the defendant. } 


n to ſum up, it is your provinee to confider 
fairly and diſpaſſtonately the duty you owe, on the one hand, 
to the public, and that which you owe, on the other, to the 
priſoner. If he has, in your opinion, been guilty of ad- 
dreſſing a public meeting, at the time that he did addreſs 
this meeting, namely in the month of April 1794, when 
your own obſervation muſt furniſh you with what the ſtate 
of the country was, and the difpoſitions of the minds of 
many of the King's ſubjects, if he has thought proper to 
addreſs the people in ſtrong energetic language, ſuch as is 
mentioned here, and that language had a tendeney (all the 
circumſtances of time and place conſidered, for you ought 
to take all that into conſideration,) to excite fedition in the 
minds of his Majeſty's ſubjects, to vilify, traduce, and de- 
fame the Houſe of Commons; if you think he not only did 
that, but that in doing it he and Gales conſpired together, 
will find him guilty. If, on the contrary, you think he 

Pad no previous communication with Gales, he is entitled to 
our acquittal. If you believe that he and Gales were two 
eſt ſpeculatiſts, having merely that ſpeculation in view, 
and that their addreſs to the public was perfectly innocent, 
and had no tendency to excite diſaffection, then you ought 
to find him not guilty. As to the circumſtance, whether 
he is the publiſher of the ſpeech or not, it refts upon ſome 
very few facts. That he uttered ſome ſpeeches, there is no 
doubt; and that they were of the nature ſtated in the india. 
ment, if you believe the witnefſes, you cannot doubt. On 
the other hand, that the ſpeech had not that tendency, but 
was an innocent one, and only tended to produce peace and 
good order, it you believe the teſtimony of the witneſſes, you 
muſt think. But there is an adtlitional circumſtance in this 
caſe : the pamphlet itſelf is publiſhed as the proceedings of 
the meeting of that day; Mr. Gales and Mr. Yorke confer 
about the buſineſs of arms; Mr. Yorke faid Gales would 
take a dozen of them; and Mr. Yorke had converſed with 
Gales before the meeting; and within a week after the meet- 
ing this publication was produced ; and it is publiſhed as a 
narrative of the proceedings: It, by the account of the de- 
fendant's own witneſſes, compriſes ſeveral paſſages, particu- 
larly that about the 558 gentlemen in St, Stephen's chapel ; 


TIE EL SN E ee 
i compriſes that „and the other witneſſes a Many "= 
more paſlages : thoſe perſons who thought” it ror than 
the ſpeech as uttered, never made any remonſtrante about it. 
or endeavoured to put a ſtop to the negotiation of that libel, 
That being the caſe, you will conſider whether this book is 
not con firmatory of what the ſpeech contained; and if you 
believe that Mr. Vorke was privy to the publication of this 
book, you can only infer it from Mr. Vorke not being able 
to produce evidence to the contrary. If you are of that opi- 
nion, then the publication itſelf is evidence of what that 
ſpeech uttered by Mr. Yorke did really contain, and will 
help to guide your judgment in deciding between the account 
given by the evidences for the proſecution and that for the 
priſoner ; for'it is impoſſible to take up this book, and ſay it 
does not tend to libel the Houſe of Commons, and tend to 
_ excite diſaffection in the government of the country.— 
Therefore, taking one of theſe books with you, I only ad- 
moniſh you of the very important duty you have to diſ- 
charge ; and you are to confider whether or not Mr. Yorke 
excited a ſpirit of di ſaffection at that meeting, and whether 
what is charged in the indictment paſſed at that meeting. 


2 The Jur having withdrawn about twenty minutes re- 
turned with a verdict of——GUILTY. F 9 * 


r. Torte. When will your Lordſhip fix the day for the 
wial of the next indictment. erg 3. yt or 

+ Mr. Fuftice Rooke: It is paſſed over. They do not in- 
tend to — upon it. ES 


